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EDITORIAL 


E hope all our members have started out on a campaign 
to increase the membership and the usefulness of the 


Society. We ought to have at least ten times as many 
members as we have at present, as probably all will 
agree when they see the following figures : 


Life Members zt ws a3 oe 6 
Honorary Members sa 6 
Subscribing Libraries and Colleges oy LS 
Ordinary Members .. aha ‘ Be ee 9 

Total 145 


There are about 3,000 Congregational ministers, and perhaps 
300,000 members of Congregational Churches. Can we not make 
our Society worthy of the name Congregational ? ‘ 

The Balance Sheet for 1923 is as follows : 


Receipts. = ABs be Expenditure. £ ings ds 

Balance from 1922 .. 44 9 7 Printing Transactions 20 15 0 

Subscriptions (includ- Postages SPUR? a an 

ing 1 LifeMember) 44 7 0 Friends’ Hist. Soc. 

Sale of Transactions 417 8 (4 years’ sub.) 0) 2 60 
Hire of Room for 

Meeting .. SCAU Una io 

Printing Notices .. 8 0 

Balancein Hand .. 68 9 9 


93 14 3 93 14 3 


When it is remembered that our six Life Members have paid 
sixty guineas this balance cannot give us much satisfaction. We. 
ought to make it a rule to employ the subscriptions of Life Members, 
not for the Transactions, but for publishing special works—a 
collected edition of the writings of Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, 
and Penry should be our aim. Now that we are to issue two 
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numbers of the Transactions each year, our printing bill will be 
double that of the 1923 Balance Sheet, and we shall soon dissipate 
our balance if the number of members is not considerably increased. 
We do not believe,, however, that there are only about a hundred 
people in the country keen on Congregational history: all that is 
needed is publicity, and our numbers will soon represent the 
denomination more adequately. 

* x * 

Dr. Powicke has rendered another service to Nonconformist 
history by his article on Thomas Hall (in the Rylands Library 
Bulletin, January, 1924, and separately). Thomas Hall, B.D., 
1610-1665, was a Presbyterian minister and teacher at King’s 
Norton, and Dr. Powicke has discovered an authentic biography 
of him among the Baxter MSS. in the Dr. Williams’s Library. 
Hall, like Baxter, suffered from chronic ill-health, and he was 
also a keen controversialist. His biographer is not without a sense 
of humour, as two references will show. Hall had such a bad 
time with his housekeeper that he often used to say “ Felix cui 
uxor, felicior cui bona, felicissimus cui nulla.” After 1662 
*“devotion [was] like to a three-halfe-penny ordinary where a 
man must swimme thro’ a great mass of brothe before he can 
come at a little chip of meat, and yt many times mixt wt" poysson.” 
Hall’s chief interest to us at present lies in the fact that by his 
will he gave his books partly “to the Library at Birmingham as 
a monument of my best respects to yt Towne and the ministers 
there, w't the rest of the adjacent ministers,” and the rest “for a 
Library at Kingsnorton for the use of the Minister of Kingsnorton, 
Mosely and Withall, etc., and of the two Schoolmasters there.” 

Dr. Powicke prints the list of 150 books for Birmingham, but 
the instructions of the will were not carried out, and the volumes 
remained with the others at King’s Norton until 1892, when the 
whole Library, about 600 volumes in all, was transferred to the 
Birmingham Public Library. 

It was described by Mr. W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A., in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Anold Birmingham Lecturer: The Rev. Thomas Hall, 
B.D.,” published in 1887 in the Birmingham and Midland Institute’s 
Proceedings (Archeological Section), but the Library deserves 
a more thorough examination than it has yet received. We have 
lately had an opportunity of glancing at it, and it is to be hoped 
that ere long some student will make a systematic catalogue. 

Dr. Powicke has for many years been at work on the life and 
writing of Richard Baxter, and we believe he considers the resulting 
biography to be his magnum opus. We are looking forward to its 
appearance in print at an early date. 

* * * * 


We rejoice to know that students are at work in different parts 
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of the country preparing denominational county histories. Much 
good work has been done on these lines in the last half-century, 
but many counties still await historians. The Rev. Francis Wrigley 
has recently given us a useful history of the Yorkshire Congre- 
gational Union, and the Rev. A. G. Matthews has a history of 
Staffordshire Congregationalism ready for the press. We hope 
to see the day when our shelves will contain the histories of 
Congregationalism in every county in ‘he land. 
* * * * 


- The Autumnal Meeting of the Society was held, appropriately 
enough, in the Doddridge Memorial Church, Northampton. Dr. 
Nightingale presided, and there was an excellent attendance. A 
characteristic address on Doddridge was given by Sir Ryland D. 
Adkins, an address which we hoped to print in the present issue. 
It was delivered extempore, however, and Sir Ryland has been 
unable to prepare it for publication. We are glad that the other 
address, Mr. H. N. Dixon’s “ Gleanings from the Castle Hill Church 
Book,” marked as it is by the writer’s careful scholarship and 
sound judgment, finds a place in our pages. Members are reminded 
that the next meeting of the Society will be held on Thursday, 
May 15th, at the Memorial Hall, at 3 p.m., when the Rev. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, M.A., Principal of Regent’s Park Bapist 
College, will speak on “The Value of Denominational History.” 
We hope that the alteration of day from Wednesday to Thursday 
(caused by the appearance of “ Assembly (if necessary)’’ on the 
May Meeting programme on Wednesday afternoon) will not prevent 
a large number of members from attending the meeting. Friends 
will be welcomed. 

* * * * 


Our plans for the Transactions in the future include a regular 
issue, appearing in April and September each year. With the 
present number is included title-page and index for Vol. VIII. 
Mr. Crippen has handed: over a large number of articles he has 
prepared for publication, and these, together with articles accepted 
by him from contributors, will be used as opportunity permits. 
Herewith we include the first part of the paper on ‘‘ Nonconformity 
in Hull,” read by Mr. A. E. Trout at the Society’s Meeting in Hull, 
in October, 1922. 

* * * *k 

It is a pleasing feature of our denominational life at the present 
time that our Young People’s Department keeps denominational: 
history well to the fore in the Young People’s Examination. Not 
long ago “The Pilgrim Fathers’ was the subject for study ; last 
year it was “John Milton’’; this year it is ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 
It looks as if one day we may have a generation that knows some- 
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thing about Congregational history! Incidentally, a book for 
young Congregationalists that can be very strongly recommended 
is the Rev. N. Micklem’s God’s Freemen. 

; * * * * 


The Memorial to Robert Browne was unveiled in the St. Giles’ 
Churchyard, Northampton, on Thursday, April 24th. A dignified 
and impressive service, attended by a large congregation, was held, 
first in St. Giles’ Church, and then at the Memorial. The Memorial 
is like a cenotaph, stands eight feet high, and bears the following 
inscription : 


To the Memory of 
ROBERT BROWNE, 


A Founder of the Brownists, or Independents, 
Rector of Thorpe Achurch, 1591-1631, 
Who was buried in this Churchyard, 8th Oct., 1633: — , 
A tribute to a life wherein, among many things | 
obscure, one thing shone brightly, that Christ was 
by him exalted as Head above all. 


Erected by Congregationalists in connection with 
the visit to Northampton, October, 1923, of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


Various Congregational ministers took part in the ceremony, 
and also the vicar of St. Giles’. Addresses were delivered by Sir 
Ryland Adkins and by the Rev. Arthur Pringle, the Chairman- , 
elect of the Congregational Union, who also performed the unveiling 
ceremony. 

The total cost of the memorial has been £105 of which £54 has 
been received or promised. Members of the Society desiring to 
contribute may send donations to Mr. H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.LS., 
17, St. Matthew’s Parade, Northampton. 


* * * * 


The fact that the Index to volume VIII. has had to be made by 
an Editor not responsible for the volume has, we fear, caused 
at least one mistake. In preparing the Index we attributed all 
unsigned articles to Mr. Crippen, but we have since discovered 
that the article on the correspondence of Harley and Tallents 
was by the Rev. A. S. Langley. Will members please make the 
correction on their indexes at once, and so save themselves 
future inconvenience. 


Gleanings from the Castle Hill Church Book, 
Northampton’ 


7 a moment of weakness I consented to read a paper at 
] this meeting. Had I known then that the members 

of this Society would be having the privilege of hearing 

an address on Doddridge himself from one so _ well 
qualified in so many directions and by so many circumstances 
to occupy this platform this afternoon, I should certainly 
have thought anything further superfluous. As it is, I hope 
my paper will be recognized as in quite a different category. 
In fact, it is to be understood as labelled “‘not for 
competition.” 

I have nothing new to unfold—at least, nothing of historic 
value. Practically all that is of such value in this old book 
has already been published in the Hzstory of the Church of 
Doddridge. But it is quite probable that that is a work not 
known to many of the delegates here; and it may be that 
the interest that is being aroused, we hope, in Doddridge’s 
life, through these meetings being held in the place where 
he lived, wrote, and preached, may make you willing to go 
with me a-gleaning, for a few minutes, in this church book, 
so much of which was written by his own hand, and all of 
it concerned with the church to which he ministered, and 
over which, as many of the entries show, he yearned as a 
shepherd over his flock. 

This old book, bound and re-bound, its edges worn and 
trimmed, its pages here and there defaced or lost, its ink 
faded, dates from 1694. On its first page we have the clear 
evidence of the pre-existence of a Church, already, at that 
date ; for the heading runs :— 


Acts & Memoirs 
of Y° p“ular Church of Christ in Northampton of which Mr. 
Samuell Blower was Pastor. 


1Read at a meeting of the Congregational Historical Society, 
October, 1923. 
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In Y° year 1694. 


This Church did upon Y° departure [of] Y° Reverend Mr. 
Blower their for[mer Pastour] give their Unanimous Call to 
Thom[as|] Shepard to succeed him in Y®* pastora[l] Office 
who thereupon accepting Y* Call did actually succeed him 
in [Y°] office aforesaid.* 


Then follows the Covenant ; and appended to it the names 
of the 164 members who subscribed to it. It is notable that 
a considerable proportion of them were not residents in 
Northampton, but in the villages around, as far as Olney and 
Towcester, though some of them are scarcely to be recognized 
in the quaint garb of their seventeenth century spelling. 
Duston, for instance, is Dusson ; Wootton, Wosson ; Collingtree 
is spelled Collingtrough; Olney, Oulney; Dallington is 
Dalliton ; Kingsthorpe is Kingstrup, an interesting variant, 
agreeing with the old pronunciation, and, no doubt, indeed, 
the phonetic spelling of the name. Those who knew the 
fifth Earl Spencer, the Red Earl, as he was called, will recall 
that he always spoke of Althorp as Althrup. 

The names of the members themselves were not actually 
signed in the book, for they are mostly, if not all, written in 
the same hand, that of Thomas Shepard. 

There are some familiar names among them, at least 
to residents in Northampton, for it is a very noteworthy 
thing how the local surnames familiar to us here and now, 
but many of them scarcely known in other parts of the country, 
are to be found in these lists of 200 and 250 years ago—such 
names as Tebbut, Latimer, Mellowes, Wodom, Dunkley, 
Buswell, Hollowell or Hallowell, Sandell, Earl, Emery, 
Dadford, Wilby, Cockeril, Saul. 

Richard Pendred is one of the earliest names on the list, 
and against it Doddridge’s later hand has written: “ died 
June 10th, 1736; the oldest member of Y® Church when I 
came, w". was 1729.”’ 

Malory Weston has against his name: “from 1736” (2.e., 
from the death of Richard Pendred) ‘‘ Y° Father of Y°® Church. 
Died May 3, 1748.” 

A familiar name is Joseph Bunyan, of Abington. The 
Bunyan names run down the pages of this book at frequent 


* N.B.—The words in square brackets are conjectural emendations, 
the originals being lost. 
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intervals for many years, and Henry Bunyan was one of the 
leaders of the church in Doddridge’s time. We have, I believe, 
no information as to their connexion with John Bunyan of 
Bedford, but it is probable, from the proximity of the homes, 
and the name being an uncommon one, that they were related. 

There is one rather interesting deduction to be made from 
this list of names. The use of scriptural, or “‘ canting’? names 
among the Puritans has been a favourite gibe of writers from 
Sir Walter Scott downwards. Praise-God Barebones is a well- 
known historical character ; but it is perhaps not so well known 
that the story went that Praise-God had two brothers, onenamed 
“Christ came into the world to save Barebones,’ and the other, 
“Tf Christ had not died thou hadst been damned Barebones.” 
If boys were then at all like the present generation, there is 
little doubt of the abbreviation by which the latter was snare 
to his playmates ! 

Such names there were, no doubt, but it does not seem ‘that 
they were in any way prevalent. ‘Tf they had been at any 
time and anywhere at all frequent, one might surely look to 
find them among a body of Nonconformist Independents, 
who in 1694 signed this Church Covenant, and who may be 
supposed to have been then for the most part in middle age ; 
that is to say, they would be born and baptized just about 
the time when the Cromwell Independent party was in the 
ascendant. So far, however, from finding such names, there 
is in the whole list scarcely a single one of them. Actually 
the first names on the list read : Matthew, Wm., Mary, John, 
Thomas, John, Richard, Francis, Richard, Wm., Samuel. 
The few biblical names there are are such as have always 
been common in Christian homes, and manifest no eccen- 
tricity ; such as Hester, Susanna, Martha, Judith, Hanna ; 
and even these form. only a small proportion. Christiana 
occurs once or twice ; may we find here an echo of T'he Pilgrim’s 
Progress ? 

Charity occurs once, and Patience ; Magdalen, Priscilla, and 
Balthazar once; and in later times, under Doddridge, one 
Malachy Blake. Malachy, one fears, did not live up to his 
name as one of the sons of the prophets, for Doddridge has 
written against him: “Removed, 1747.” Later on, too, 
among those received into the church in Mr. Tingey’s time, 
March, 1715, we find Tubal Cain York, of Kislingboro (Kisling- 
bury). Was he, one wonders, the son of the village blacksmith ? 

Most of these covenanting members remained in communion 
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with the Church until their deaths, but a few were lost in 
other ways, some quite commendably, as when John Blundle 
was dismissed to Mr. Watts of London (i.e., Dr. Watts) ; 
others less happily, as Ann Ashby, who was “rent offe to 
Y°* Quakers.”’ 


Under Rev. John Hunt, pastor from 1698 to 1709, there 
was almost a schism. Hunt was a strong controversialist, 
and a pugnacious adversary. He had much tenderness for 
those of his flock who walked in the orthodox way ; none at 
all for those who lapsed from it, whether as supra-lapsarians 
or sub-lapsarians, Calvinists or Arminians, Pedo-baptists 
or adult Baptists. Mr. Moore, of College Lane Baptist Church, 
must have been a thorn in his side, for about 1710 we have 
quite a few entries like this :— 


‘“‘Mary Yates. Gone offe to Mr. More. 


“‘ Judith Davis. Rent from Y° Church and gone to Mr. 
More. 
‘Sarah Spicer. Rent offe to Mr. More.” 


The names are entered on the right hand pages of the book, 
the left hand pages being reserved for resolutions of the Church 
and similar matters. Those of importance in the Church life 
have been printed in our Church history ; but one or two of 
lesser importance may be referred to. 


On October 6th, 1695, an entry was made (P. 4) which was 
afterwards scored out; great pains being taken to obliterate 
every word of the writing as far as possible. Needless to say, 
one’s curiosity was the more provoked. Wassome Antinomian 
or supra-lapsarian heretical pronouncement of the Church 
there indited, to be subsequently revoked and ordered to be 
expunged root and stock? Or had some audacious intruder 
of the ungodly, still in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 
of iniquity, obtained access to the Church book and written 
there some ribald charge against Rev. Thos. Shepard or his 
Ruling Elders? I have succeeded in deciphering it at last, 
after taking as much pains as if recovering an early Christian 
palimpsest, but with much less valuable results. The entry 
ran thus :— 

“It was agreed Y‘ Brother Owen should look after Y° 
Meeting House ; Y his work should be to sweep it weekly 
and open and shutt it every Lord’s Day, for which six pence 
should be his weekly allowance at present.” 
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No very terrible blot on the good name of the Church, after 
all. Was it expunged as savouring too much of the secular 
and worldly ? Or as too trivial a matter to be allowed a place 
among Church Covenants and such high matters? Or was 
it perhaps for a quite different reason? For after five or 
six years’ service, John Owen apparently demanded a rise in 
wages—chapel keepers have been known on occasion to 
do so even in later years—and on April 4th, 1701, 
as the next entry shows: “It was A Greed Y' John Owen 
should have 10 Shill. for Looking after the meetting every 
quarter.” We may then surmise that the said John Owen 
stipulated that the original entry with its poor sixpence a 
week should be blotted out from remembrance for ever. 
Mr. Hunt, however, for I think it is his hand, took a mild 
revenge on this seventeenth century Oliver Twist by writing 
“agreed ’’ in two very distinct words, with a capital G for 
greed, so that the entry as it stands reads like a standing 
witness to the greed of John Owen! 

An entry in the early pages (p. 10) of the book greatly 
puzzles me. Perhaps some one more learned in these matters 
will be able to enlighten me upon it. 

1694. December 11. I married Mr. Buswell’s Son and 
Daughter of Kettring in 0" Meeting House. 

T. Shepard. 

Now were marriages celebrated in a Dissenting Meeting 
House at that time? Meeting Houses were licensed for 
preaching under the Indulgence, and I believe for baptisms, 
but were they licensed for marriages ? 

Anyhow, this is the only entry of a marriage in the whole 
book. ’ 

But the entry has a further puzzle. The Meeting House 
was built in 1695; how could a marriage be celebrated in it 
on December 11, 16942 We do not know in what building 
the services were held at this time, prior to the building of 
the Meeting House ; whether in Robert Marley’s house, licensed 
for the purpose, or whether in some cottage, as Mr. Arnold 
suggests in his history, fitted up for worship. In either case 
I should scarcely have thought it would be called the Meeting 
House. The entry certainly remains to me a riddle. 

The original body of Church members, gathered together 
from different preaching houses under Rev. Samuel Blower, 
evidently included Presbyterians, as well as Independents, 
for Ruling Elders, a Presbyterian institution, had the governing 
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of the Church in its early years. In John Hunt’s time, 
however, in 1707, the following resolution was passed by the 
Church :— 


“May 7th, 1707. 

“It was agreed upon by Y° whole church asembled at a 
publick Church-meeting for weighty reasons for Y° time to 
ae Y¥' Y*° .Church shall be governed without ruling 

adders... ."’ 


As the whole Church agreed upon it, it appears to have 
been a change that commended itself to all; but it seems 
to indicate that the Independent section of the Church had 
increased as against the Presbyterian element. 

The Church was not, however, under Mr. Hunt, free from 
dissentient elements, nor, apparently, could they always see 
eye to eye with their pastor. An entry (p. 24) on September 
28th, 1699, in John Hunt’s hand, runs :— 


“It was then agreed upon by this Society Yt it should be 

[left] to Mr. Hunt our Pastor to determine whom [it] shall 
be lawful for us to [hear] preach; and Y‘ it shall be judged 
an offence to Y° church to act in Y° case contrary to his 
determination.” 
Under which is written, as a comment, in Doddridge’s hand, 
the following quotation :—‘‘ Those Ministers who will rule 
by Love and Meekness need no Laws or Canons to rule by other 
than those of the Holy Scriptures. P. Henry’s Life, p. 121.” 

The entries in the Church Book are by no means confined 
to the spiritual concerns of the Church. It contains records 
of business transactions, such as the following :— 


“1699. 
Feb. 1. Agreed on then by the Church that Mr. Dust and 
Mr. Sanders should have Y° use of Y° Meeting garden for the 
space of tweltfe years paying 10 shill. a year. As witness 
our hands. . 

And again :— 
“Mar. 31, 1706. 

‘‘ Whereas Mr. Hunt our Pastor [to keep] the Church safe 
and easey hath [paid] the sume of one hundred and: forty 
Pounds as a debt which the church owed for the Meeting 
House, we whose names are underwritten do solemnly promise 
that if ev[er] the said Mr. Hunt shall any way susta[in] any 
damage in the S*. Meeting House we will (as in duty we should) 


a 
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bare each others Burdens by paying our parte with the rest 
of our Brethren who have bound themselves in that case, 
according to the ability God shall give us.”’ 

Nine names follow, including Joseph Bunyan, Malory Weston, 
and John Owen (who seems to have had a hand in most doings 
at this period, as well as sweeping out the Meeting House). 

It is a matter of some little interest in connexion with the 
Church polity to note the relative position in early times of 
the Deacons and Elders. 

Deacons had been chosen as early as 1694, while the Church 
was still governed by Ruling Elders; but there is little to 
indicate the position they held or the duties they fulfilled. 
We should, however, not be surprised if it should be a rather 
subordinate position. When, however, in 1707 the office 
of Ruling Elder was abolished, one would suppose that the 
deacons would to some extent take their place, even if without 
exercising their full powers ; they were, at any rate, the only 
body apart from the minister to take the management of 
Church affairs. And when in Doddridge’s time the Church 
chose three of its members to be Elders, we are naturally 
inclined, judging by our own practice, to suppose that their 
duties would be of an administrative nature, to carry out 
the decisions of the deacons rather than to initiate procedure 
or to take the management of Church affairs. Thisis, however, 
by no means the case. They begin at once to hold a prominent 
position. They hold a series of meetings among themselves, 
“aided ’”’ (as Doddridge writes) ‘“‘by Mr. Samuel Hayworth, 
a member or elder” (he seems uncertain which) ‘of the 
Church at Rowell, but by Divine Providence resident amongst 
us’; and they drew up a careful scheme for the maintaining 
of discipline in the Church, ‘“‘ with the concurrence,” as Dod- 
dridge goes on, “ of the pastor,” and then, by an afterthought 
he interlines it ‘“‘and the deacons.” They drew up a letter 
to the Church, and decided to hold “a church meeting extra- 
ordinary ‘to consider of Y° motion made by Y° Elders and 
Deacons in their said Letter’’’ (Doddridge recollected the 
Deacons that time, but they are named after the Elders) ; 
and the subsequent sentences leave all the conduct of the 
matter in the hands of the Elders, the deacons not being 
mentioned. 

The elaborate letter is headed ‘‘The Elders and Deacons 
of Y° Church, &c.”’, and is signed by four Elders and six 
Deacons. And for some time on all the important acts of the 
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Church are determined by the Elders, and the deacons are 
rarely mentioned. When Richard Wilson, in 1771, was chosen 
as an Elder, Mr. Samuel Mellowes and Mr. Thos. Smith were 
chosen to be his assistants ; a proceeding which surely seems 
to magnify the office. And in 1776 they were called to take 
upon them the Office of full Elders. 

After Doddridge’s time, however, there are many entries of 
the election of deacons, but little said about the elders. And 
in Rev. John Horsey’s time, in a rather elaborate minute 
(about 1829), setting forth the general practice and constitu- 
tion of the Church, the authority of Pastor and deacons is 
acknowledged, without mention of elders. 

From the Rev. Thos. Tingey’s time in February, 1708 
(old style) the entries of the new members—hitherto the 
name only—become rather fuller, and we are informed that 
they were received by way of Covenant and prayer, or some 
similar entry. Later on in the book such an entry as this 
is at first sight rather startling :—‘“‘ Elizabeth Lattimer was 
admitted as usual.’’ It needs, however, to be read in con- 
nexion with previous entries. At first they read somewhat 
like this :— 

““Y° experiences of Ruth Welford, Jane Oldham, &c., 
were read and accepted by Y° church, and being read Y° 
church meeting before they were all received by way of 
covenant and by prayer.” 

Or, “Sept. Y° 3rd, 1710. Mr. James Hackleton having 
given Y° church satisfaction of Y° grace of God in him was 
received into Y°’ Communion of this church.”’ These formulas 
repeated over and over again were felt to be rather unnecessary, 
and the entries become abbreviated to : 

‘“‘ Lewis Rye admitted into Communion by way of Cov. and 
prayer,’ and later: ‘‘ Rebecca Rappit was admitted into 
Communion after Y° usual manner.” 

From this it is a slight step only to the form above referred 
to : “‘ Elizabeth Lewin was admitted as usual.” 

Into some of these entries there creeps occasionally a more 
personal note. Thus :— 

“March: 2: 1709-10. Stephen Bennet spake his 
experience viva voce to Y° satisfaction of Y° Church, and 
was received by way of cov. & by prayer. 1714: rent from 
Y° church refusing Y°* trial of his gifts for publick 
ministration.” 


: 
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What does this mean? Was Stephen Bennet a timid soul 
who could not bring himself to take part in the public exercises 
of the meetings? If that was it, how did he manage to give 
his testimony viva voce upon admission ? And, if so, it would 
surely be a harsh punishment for so venial a fault. Does it 
not rather mean that Stephen Bennet left the Church in a huff 
because the Church refused the trial of his gifts for public 
ministration ? ‘‘ Rent offe,’’ not “‘ Cut offe,’ seems to imply 
this. I fear we have needlessly expended our sympathy ; 
rather that ‘“‘ viva voce’ reveals him one of those who feel 
themselves to have the gift of prophesying, and who had a 
conviction that he was called upon to exercise this gift in the 
public ministrations of the Church, a conviction, alas, which 
the Church—no doubt after adequate experience of these 
gifts—unluckily did not share. Let us waste no more pity 
on Stephen Bennet. 

In January, 1710, was received Jane Mellowes ; under whose 
name Doddridge has written: “‘ Dead, 1745; continued with 
them 33 years; an unspeakable loss.” And a little later— 
“Mar. 31, 1715, Samuel Mellowes’”’ ; with Doddridge’s com- 
ment—“ Died Oct. 20, 1740. An unspeakable loss.” 

One would like to picture these two as a saintly married 
couple, going in and out of the church and ministering to the 
necessities of the saints through their long life of union. But 
Samuel is described as of ‘“ Kislingboro,’ and Jane as of 
Harleston, not of Kislingbury. This, however, was five years 
earlier. Perhaps the couple had moved from Kislingbury to 
Harleston before 1715. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that Harleston is always 
correctly spelled so, without the final e, which so many people, 
including our local authorities, are in the habit of tacking on 
to it at the present time. 

When Mr. William Worcester died on January 24, 1731-2, 
Doddridge writes feelingly : “‘ A severe blow to the Church ; 
may God Sanctify & repair the Loss.” 

Of Mr. Thos. Oliver, received in 1732, Job Orton (I believe 
it is his hand) writes: ‘“‘ This dear and excellent youth died 
April 12, 1734.” 

On June 1, 1749, were admitted, as Doddridge writes, two 
members, ‘‘ Roger Corby of Moulton, and My dear daughter 
Mary Doddridge.”’ 

There are twenty pages or more of entries in Doddridge’s 
firm, clear, regular hand; then, in 1750, the few entries are 
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more irregular and less distinct ; then five entries in a different 
ink and somewhat different, less regular style ; and on May 2, 
1751, the names of three members admitted constitute the 
final entries by him, just before the final voyage to his death 
at Lisbon. 

The following entry (p. 66) of Doddridge’s shows how 
seriously the Church took such a matter as the election of an 
Elder, in those days. 

‘“ At a Church Meeting Feb. 2, 1748/9. 
After several Hours spent in Prayer for Divine Direction in 
the Vestry in the Morning & some further Time in the 
Afternoon the Church chose Mr. John Harns to the Office 
of an Elder & desired the Rev. Mr. Robertson & Mr. Rudsell 
to assist him & the other Elders.”’ 

At a certain period, about 1765-1770, in Wm. Hextal’s 
pastorate, there are many entries of “‘ Baptisms in private.”’ 
Thus: “‘ Baptized in private October the sixth Arshin the 
son of William Arshin a Dragoon in the Inishilling Regiment 
—born October the second in St. Giles’ Parish, Northampton.” 

*“‘ Baptized in private May 28th 1769 George the son of 
Latimer born May 21th.” 

The circumstances of the parentage might in some of the 
cases account for the privacy of the ceremony, but not as 
a rule. Perhaps it was that public baptism did not find 
favour in Mr. Hextal’s sight. 

Discipline had become lax in Doddridge’s time, and he 
found it necessary to introduce a more stringent examination 
into a certain number of cases. A long letter (p. 61) from the 
Elders and Deacons to their Brethren of the Church deals 
with the difficulty at length, and requests the Church to 
take it into consideration and deal with “such irregularities 
in the Behaviour of members as have given Scandal & 
Offence.”’ They recommended that such offenders should 
be solemnly admonished by the Church, ‘and where the 
offence has been great and publick should be separated from 
our Communion till God shall give them Repentance to the 
Acknowledgment of their Sin, after which it is our undoubted 
duty, on a suitable time of trial with proper Declarations 
of their Repentance to admit them again in the spirit of 
Love and rejoicing in their Recovery.” 

Accordingly, a Church Meeting was held on Thursday, 
April 16, 1741, in which “after solemn Prayer the Elders 
mentioned the cases of a number of Persons,’’ each case set out 
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fully by Doddridge. The first was John Bassett, a case of 
“‘ drunkenness and profane swearing, and a proud contempt 
of the admonitions wh. had been given him.”’ John Bassett 
was, by the unanimous vote of the Church, cut off from its 
Communion. 

Mr. Barnes and John and Sarah Sharman, who, “ having 
had a difference for Sometime, had absented themselves from 
Communion, but on a Reconciliation Y° Church declared its 
readiness to restore them all.” 

“John Cole was charged (pp. 63, 64) w. having failed, 
whereby many of his Creditors had received much Detriment, 
a conduct w. the church could not but severely condemn 
considering the Circumstances of High Imprudence w. which 
it was attended, nevertheless considering the many 
Afflictions that have attended his Family, the Church tenderly 
judged it proper to forbear at present any Severer Censure 
against him. Nevertheless as they were then informed that 
he seems not to be humbled as he ought for the irregularities 
of his Behaviour & has censured this Society in a very 
uncharitable and indecent Manner, it was unanimously agreed 
that he should be admonished by the Elders in the Name of 
Y° Church, & Exhorted to give the Church those evidences 
of his Humiliation w. are necessary in order to his being 
restored to Communion, & on refusing wh. we shall think it 
our Duty to animadvert farther upon him.” 

And later :— 


“At a Church Meeting May 1, 1741. 
** As it was reported to Y° Church by Y° Elders that Samuel 
Howe and John Cole instead of humbling themselves under 
Y¥° Solemn Admonition they had received continued to behave 
in a very haughty & indecent Manner it was judged proper to 
cut them off from Y° church as corrupt and dishonourable 
Members, and they were accordingly cut off... .” 


There were no Sunday Schools in those days, no Boys’ 
Brigades, Girl Guides, or Y.P. Institutes. Yet the young 
people were not quite neglected. There are two pages devoted 
to them by WDoddridge, January 16, 1741/2. He gives 
a list of books received from the Coward Trustees, mostly for 
young people: viz., forty first and forty second Catechisms, 
forty Songs for Children ; one Book of Catechism for myself ; 
twenty Assemblies’ Catechism (does this indicate that there 
were still some Presbyterian families in the community ?). 
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Then follows a list of the young people to whom they were 
given. Was it as prizes for good behaviour in divine service ? 
Or were they distributed more generally, rather as incentives 
to good behaviour in the future than rewards for it in the 
past ? The long lists would rather indicate the latter. Some 
notes as to the ages of the children are occasionally inter- 
spersed. Among those who had the first Catechism we read : 
Eliz. Marley (ten); Sarah Marley (four); Eliz. Johnston 
(seven) ; Anne Treslove (six) ; John Roebottom (six). Twenty- 
seven in all, and later lists of five and two. 

The second Catechism went, I suppose, to older ones, 
twenty-six. 

Watts’ Divine Songs comes next, and George, Kitty and 
John Bunyan no doubt learned their ‘“‘ How doth the little 
busy bee”’ and “‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite” out of 
them. One hopes they had the illustrated edition, for though 
the wood-cuts leave something to be desired as pictorial art, 
still they were pictures, and probably the only ones that these 
children possessed, at any rate for Sunday use; and I fancy 
poor little four-year-old Sarah Marley, with her first Catechism, 
must have felt a wee bit jealous of Kitty Bunyan and Sarah 
Bugles with their Divine and Moral Songs. Twenty-eight 
of these. 

Anne Kilpin, Sarah Saul, and a dozen names follow as 
recipients of the Sermon on One thing needful. Poor Anne 
Kilpin and Sarah Saul! But stay! compensation awaits 
them ; for on the next page are two lines :—Sixpences and 
Shillings ; and among the recipients of Shillings figure most 
at least of those who had been served with the Sermon on 
One thing needful. No shilling, however, or even sixpence, 
for poor little four-year-old Sarah Marley with her first 
Catechism ! 

Then there were “‘ Bibles of my own ”’ given away, and lists 
of the recipients ; these, however, were not all children and 
young people, for Mrs. Plumpton and Mrs. Brian received 
a larger Bible each, in company with Amaretta Allison. 

The evolution of the name for the place of worship through 
its various stages is rather interesting. It was first termed 
the Meeting House. I have already quoted an entry in 1694, 
“‘T married Mr. Buswell’s Son, &c., in O Meeting House.” 
Meeting House soon became abbreviated to Meeting, a some- 
what unfortunate and Prisma ye usage, which the Friends 
have adopted. 
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At other times it was designated by its site alone. Thus in 
1741 : “ The Church of Christ assembling on Castle Hill.”’ 


Meeting place is used at an unmentioned date in an entry 
in Doddridge’s hand. ‘“‘The Meeting Place was settled on 
the following Persons.” 


Meeting House or Meeting seems to have been the usual 
designation until a very late time. When the name of Chapel 
came into use is not shown; probably only when in 1837 
it was registered for the solemnization of Marriages, and the 
certificate terms it “‘the Building named Castle Hill Chapel.” 
Only four years earlier Rev. John Bennett, in accepting the 
call to the pastorate, addressed his letter to “‘ The Church 
of Christ assembling in the Castle Hill Meeting House, 
Northampton,” so that this appellation was used until quite 
modern times. However, Chapel it became in 1837, and 
Chapel it remained until very recent years, when the modern, 
and, as it seems to me, very unfortunate fashion set in of 
calling it a Church; a fashion which I venture to hope may 
pass away, as fashions do, and the quite suitable name of 
Chapel be‘ restored. I have no word to say against our 
borrowing from our friends of the Church of England any terms 
or uses or forms of service that are appropriate or helpful 
or an improvement on our own, and these are many; but I 
ask why, in the name of reason and common-sense, should 
we want to ape the Church of England by abandoning that one 
outstanding usage which was far superior to theirs, in order 
to adopt their most degrading and confusing use of the con- 
secrated name of Church, the ecclesia, the community of 
believers, the visible body of Christ, for a temporary, material 
building, whether of precious stones and marble, or of bricks 
and mortar, or of corrugated iron ? 


The confusion of mind that its use or misuse produces in 
the uneducated classes—not to say the educated or half- 
educated—is constantly being manifested ; as when a pupil 
of my own in describing a parish church near here said : ‘‘ She 
had beautiful painted windows ”’; and justified it by saying 
that the clergyman then preparing him for confirmation had 
told him : “ We always speak of the Church as she.” 

If anyone would argue that the name of Chapel implies a 
slight or an indignity—the only argument I have ever heard 
in favour of the change—I would ask him to pay a visit to 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, or King’s College Chapel 
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at Cambridge, or the Capello Palatino at Palermo, and then 
say whether there is any indignity in calling any of our buildings 
by the same name as these. 

A rather interesting page is Doddridge’s Register of the 
‘“‘ Briefs published at our Town since my Settlement here,” 
with the sums of money collected. 

Briefs in those days were a common method of raising 
money by public subscription for the needs of local com- 
munities under special stress of calamity or distress. They 
were very frequently employed to recoup losses from a fire, 
and, in fact, they formed a rough and ready anticipation of 
fire insurances. A Brief was properly a royal warrant, 
authorizing collections to be made in places of worship, 
though there were also episcopal Briefs and others more local, 
issued under the authority of Justices of the Peace. A list 
of Briefs at Stapleford Abbotts in Essex refers to the Brief 
on 9 Aug., 1676, ‘‘for Northampton toune being burned by 
Fire,’ and one of the largest sums raised there for a purely 
local appeal, viz., £3 16s. 0d., was collected. 

Doddridge’s. list of Briefs on the first page (unfortunately, 
the succeeding page or pages are lost) enumerates fifty-four, 
opening with “‘ Protestants at Copenhagen, Apr. 26,1730... . 
£1 16s. Od.” 

Many of the names of the places referred to are followed 
by a capital F, indicating, I suppose, Fire. 

Some of the cases appealed for, as was natural, aroused 
much greater interest than others, but in only one case besides 
the one mentioned was as much as a pound collected, and 
in many cases nothing at all. They came with rather appalling 
frequency (fifty-four in less than ten years, an average of 
about six a year), for a church that had to support its minister 
and meet all its other expenses from voluntary offerings ; and 
a church, too, few of whom, in Doddridge’s own words, ‘‘ made 
any great Figure in life.”’ 

Aberbrothock, for example, one would not expect to make 
great appeal to a community none of whom, probably, had ever 
heard of the place, and it is scarcely to be surprised at that 
Aberbrothock got nothing from Castle Hill. The sum total, 
however, raised by some of these Briefs throughout the country 
was often no inconsiderable amount ; thus, collections for the 
French refugees between 1681 and 1694 amounted to £93,000 ; 
for the rebuilding of St. Mary’s on the wall, Colchester, after 
the siege, £1,595 was collected. But the expenses of collecting 
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this last amount were heavy. The cost of obtaining the Brief 
was about £150, and of collecting, £400 ; and this great expense 
of collection, together with the burden caused by their 
frequency» led to the abolition of Briefs in 1828. In another 
part of the book we find the receipts given by the official 
collector, and one can readily see that the fees received by the 
collectors might easily swallow up a great part of the returns ; 
especially if they often took this form :— 


Sept. Y° 30th 1738 Recd. of Mr. Doddridge ves Rev., 
be it noted) Y° under written Briefs £ d. 


Stoney Stratford .. ia a dere 0 0 
Puttenham .. ae ee ae és OS) CeO 
0 0 0 


BRIAN HODGSON Coll. 


The list only goes down to April, 1739, whereas there are 
several recevpts much later, down to 1744; one containing 
the curious entry “Medway Dredgers”’; whatever their 
sufferings were, however, the Medway Dredgers got nothing 
from Castle Hill. 

And so I bring to an end my gleanings from the records of 
this old book. A poor harvesting, you may say. Super- 
ficially, perhaps,it must seem so. Whatdoesit yield? Little 
more than a few lists of names, baldly inscribed resolutions of 
the Church and bare records of its meetings; stereotyped 
entries of members received, dismissed, and deceased. 

But how much more does it yield to those who can read 
between the lines, and scan the history with the eye of the 
imagination, and realize how, underneath these bare records, 
there lie unrecorded histories of spiritual struggles and 
spiritual victories ; how any one of these entries “‘ Received 
into the church by covenant and prayer’’ may mean a life 
rescued, a soul redeemed, a new pilgrim escaped from the 
City of Destruction, his feet set firmly on the path to the 
Celestial City, with the Covenant of the Church for his way- 
book, and the prayers of the Church for his encouragement 
and cheer ? 

With what grief and mourning and sometimes tears were 
those frequent words, “‘dead, deceased, died,’ appended 
to the names of the faithful ? How eloquent are some of its 
briefest entries, and how eloquent, often, its silences ! 
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Behind that bare list, alone, of 164 names with which the 
book commences, what romance of spiritual life and conflict 
lies! They signed that covenant at risk of obloquy, of 
persecution, of violence. It meant the severing of many 
ties, the loss of many friends, the taking up of new burdens 
and heavy responsibilities. Law and custom, established 
authority, peace, safety, all united to hold them back, and 
bid them walk in the well-trodden highways of religious life ; 
but they heard a higher call, and they followed it, and in 
following it they established a new Church, which for nearly 
250 years has sought to hand down their traditions and follow 
in their ways, and in following them, often failing, often stumb- 
ling, sometimes falling, to follow, too, in the footsteps of 
Him Who was their Leader, the great Head of the Church, 
the author and finisher of their faith and ours. 


H. N. Drxon. 
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The Iniependents of 1652 


N the 20th March, 1653-4, Cromwell, with the consent 
of his Council, issued an Ordinance (1), which 
established in London Commissioners for the 
“Approbation of Publique Preachers,’ and on 

August 28th of the same year an Ordinance (?) which set up 
Lay Commissioners in every county of England and Wales 
(to be assisted by a nominated number of Divines) ‘‘ to eject, 
after trial, all ignorant, scandalous, insufficient or negligent 
clergymen and schoolmasters.’”’ Thus came into operation 
the well-known system of “‘ Triers.”’ 

But Cromwell’s action was not. unprepared. It carried out 
(substantially) what had been debated and aimed at by the 
“Rump,” which he dissolved in April, 1653, and by the 
Little Parliament, which “‘ laid down its life’ in the following 
December. (°) 

In fact, the question of inducting and ejecting ministers 
had engaged the attention of the Commons from time to time 
ever since the disestablishment of Episcopacy. (*) At 
length (°), on 10th February, 1651-2, it “appointed a com- 
mittee to receive proposals from certain divines or others for 
the better Propagation of the Gospel.’ These had done 
their work by the 18th, when their proposals were submitted. 
The committee, however, kept them to itself till a year later. 
Then, on 11th February, 1652-3, it embodied them in a report 
to the House. (°) They were, it seems, subscribed by the 
following names (7) :— 


I. Epw. WHALLEY P, ADONIRAM BYFIELD 
I. *Joun OwEN I. JoHN GoopwyNn 
I. *Psarmie NYE I. Joun PRIcE 


(1) Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, II., 855-858. 

(2) Ibid., 968-990. 

(3) W. A. Shaw, Lnglish Church under the Commonwealth, II., 246, 
3- 


283-4. 

(4) Ibid., II., 80-83n. ; 279-284. 

(5) Ibid., II., 245. 

(6) Ibid., II., 80. 

(7) [=Independents. P=Presbyterian. Those marked * were 
among the Triers appointed by Cromwell’s Ordinance of August, 1654. 
It is noticeable that the List includes four of the Regicides—Whaley, 
his son-in-law Goffe, Okey and Harrison. 
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I. *Wm. StTRoNG Auc. PLUMSTED 
I. *Wm. CARTER I. Marr. BARKER 
FRANCIS WHITE Ricu. LEE 
I. *Sip. Simpson I. T. Harrison 
I. *WmM. GREENHILL I. Epw. WrinsLow 
I. Wm. BripcEe JOHN STONE 
Gro. MARSHALL JoHN BAKEWELL, Junior 
I. Joun OKEY Ricu. CARELL 
Joun Dury JENKIN LLoyD 
I. *Winu. Gorr NATHANIEL ANDREWS 


Ra. Burren 


Now in 1652 there was printed (at London, for Robert 
Ibbetson) a pamphlet with the following title :-— 


THE HUMBLE 
PROPOSALS 
of 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Tho. Goodwin, Mr. Nye 
Mr. Sympson, and other Ministers, who 
presented the Petition to the Parliament, and 
other Persons, Feb. 11, under debate by a Com- 
mittee this 31 of March 1652 (°), for the fur- 
therance and Propagation of the Gospel 
in this Nation. 
Wherein they having had equall respects to all 
Persons fearing God, though of differing Judgments, 
doe hope also that they will tend to union and peace 
with 
Additionall Propositions humbly tendred to 
the Committee for propagating the Gospel, as, easie 
and speedy means for supply of all Parishes in England 
with able, godly, and Orthodox Ministers ; 
For 
Setling of right constituted Churches (°), and for prevent- 
ing persons of corrupt Judgments from publishing dangerous 
Errours, and Blashpemies in Assemblies and Meetings, 
by other godly Persons (°), Ministers 
and others. 


(8) The sense seems to be “Ministers . . . and other persons” 
presented a Petition for the Proposals under debate. .. . 

(°) 4.e., “‘Setling . . . by other godly Persons . . . so as to prevent 
persons of corrupt... .” 
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PROPOSALS. (}°) 


1. That Persons of Godlinesse and Gifts, in the Universities 
and elsewhere, though not Ordained, may be admitted to preach 
the Gospell, being approved when they are called thereunto. 

2. That no Person shall be admitted to Trial and Approbation, 
unlesse he bring a Testimonial] of his Piety, and soundnesse in 
the Faith, under the hands of six godly Ministers and Christians, 
gathered together for that end and purpose, unto whom he is 
personally knowne; of which number two at the least to be 
Ministers. 

3. That a certaine number of Persons, Ministers, and others of 
eminency, and known ability and godlinesse, be appointed to sit 
in every County, to examine, judge, and approve all such persons, 
as being to preach the Gospel, have received Testimony as above, 
and in case there shall not be found a competent number of such 
persons in the same County, that others of one or more neighbour 
Counties be adjoyned to them. 

4. That care be taken for the removing the residue of the 
Ministers who are Ignorant, Scandalous, Non-resident, or disturbers 
of the publick peace ; and of all School-masters who shall be found 
Popish, scandalous, or dis-affected to the Government of the 
Common-weaith. 

5. That to this end a number of Persons, Ministers and others 
of eminent piety, zeale, faithfulnesse, ability and prudence, be 
appointed by Authority of Parliament to goe through the Nation, 
to enquire after, examine, judge of, and eject all such persons as 
shall be found unfit for the Ministry, or teaching of Schooles, being 
such as above described. 

6. That for the expediting this work, these persons may be 
assigned in severall Companies, or Committees, to the six Circuits 
of the Nation, (*") to reside in each of the Counties for such a 
convenient space of time as shall be requisite, untill the worke 
be done ; and calling to their Assistance in their respective Circuits, 
such godly and able Ministers, and others, in each of the Counties 
where they shall reside, to assist them in this worke, as they shall 
thinke fit. 

7. That these Persons so sent and commissioned, may be 
impower’d, before they shall depart out of each County, to returne, 
and to represent, unto the Parliament the Names of fit and sufficient 
persons, Ministers, and others to be appointed and approved of, 
such as shall be called to preach the Gospel in such Counties, and, 
in the mean time, the Persons so commissioned as aforesaid, shal] 


(1°) These are printed after the original Propositions, but, of course, 
they ought to stand first here. 


(1) Apparently the six Justiciary Circuits. 
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have power while they reside in each County, to examine, judge, 
and approve of such persons, as having a Call to preach the Gospell 
in such Counties, shall upon such Testimoniall as aforesaid, offer 
themselves to such examination . 

8. That it be proposed, that the Parliament be pleased to take 
some speedy and effectuall course, either by impowering the 
persons in the severall Counties to be appointed for Triall and 
Approbation of such persons as shall be called to preach the Gospel 
there, or in such other way as they shall think fit. for the uniting 
and dividing of Parishes in the severall Counties and Cities within 
this Common-wealth, in reference to the Preaching of the Gospel 
there—saving the Civill rights and priviledges of each Parish. 

9. That all Ministers so sent forth and established, be enjoyned 
and required to attend the solemne Worship of God in Prayer, 
Reading, and Preaching the Word, Catechizing, and Expounding 
the Scriptures, as occasion shall require, visiting the sicke, and 
instructing from house to house, residing amongst the people to 
whom they are sent, and using all care and diligence by all wayes 
and meanes to win soules unto Christ. 

10. That it is desired that no persons be required to receive 
the Sacrament, further than their Light shall lead them unto. 
Nor no person sent forth to preach, and already placed, or which 
shall be placed in any Parish within this Nation, be compelled to 
administer the Sacrament to any but such as he shall approve of, 
as fit for the same. 

11. That a Law may be provided, that all persons whatsoever 
within this Nation be required to attend the publike Preaching 
of the Gospel every Lord’s day, in places commonly called Churches, 
except such persons as through scruple of Conscience do abstain 
from those assemblies. 

12. That whereas divers persons are unsatisfied to come to the 
publike places of hearing the Word, upon this Account, that those 
places were Dedicated and consecrated: That the Parliament 
will be pleased to declare that such places are made use of, and 
continued, only for the better conveniency of persons meeting 
for the publike Worship-of God, and upon no other consideration. 

13. That all persons dissenting from the Doctrine and Way of 
Worship owned by the State, or consenting thereunto and yet not 
having advantage or opportunity of some of the publike meeting- 
places commonly called Churches, be required to meet (if they have 
any constant meetings) in places publikely known, and to give 
notice to some Magistrate of such their place of ordinary meetings. 

14. That this Honourable Committee be desired to propose to 
the Parliament, That such who do not receive but oppose, those 
principles of Christian Religion without acknowledgement whereof 
the Scriptures do clearly and plainly affirm that Salvation is not 
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to be obtained, as those formerly complained of by the Ministers ; 
may not be suffered to preach or promulgate anything in opposition 
unto such Principles. 

15. And further, That the Parliament be humbly desired to 
take some speedy and effectual course for the utter suppressing 
of that abominable Cheat of judiciall Astrology(’?) whereby the 
minds of multitudes are corrupted, and turned aside from depending 
upon the Providence of God, to put their trust in the lyes of Men, 
and delusions of Satan. 


THE ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 


I. For supply of all Parishes in England with able, godly and 
orthodox Ministers, it is humbly propounded : 

1. That the Sheriffe of each County, do speedily give account 
to this, or some other Committee, of every respective Parish within 
the said county that hath no Minister, and what maintenance 
each of the said vacant Parishes have belonging to them. 

2. That each of the said Sheriffes doe also certifie to the Com- 
mittee the Names of such Ministers as have no Livings, that reside 
in each County, and that so many of them as shall be found able, 
godly, and Orthodox, be placed in such vacant Parishes as by the 
said Committee shall be thought fit. 

3. That for the further supply of those Parishes who shall yet 
want Ministers, the Propositions from Mr. Owen, and the rest of 
those Reverend Ministers be proceeded in. 

II. For settling of right Constituted Churches, it is humbly 
propounded : 

1. That all present Churches that are gathered, and others so 
soon as they shall be gathered, do signifie to the Committee of the 
Universities, or elsewhere, whom they have chosen, or shall choose 
for their Pastor ; and that such, and only such, be declared right 
Constituted Churches, whose Pastor shall be approved by the said 
Committee to be able, godly, and orthodox. 

2. That when any of the said Pastors dye, or leave them to 
take up some other call or imployment, they choose and present 
another Pastor within six months, and to have one settled with 
them within twelve months, by approbation from the said Com- 
mittee, or to dissolve or disperse themselves into other Churches. 

3. That the Committee for the Universities, or where shall be 
appointed, keep a catalogue of all right Constituted Churches in 
all parts of England, and the Pastor’s Names. 


(1?) A reference to Arthur Dee (1579-1651) and Nicholas Culpeper 
(1616-1645)—especially the latter—in the D.N.B. will throw light on 
this point. 
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Ill. For preventing persons of corrupt judgements, from 
publishing dangerous Errours and Blasphemies in Assemblies 
and meetings, it is humbly propounded : 


1. That every Pastor of each right Constituted Church, give 
under his hand a testimony to every individual member in fellow- 
ship with him, that shall be approved by the Church to be orthodox, 
and himselfe judged to be able to speake in Assemblies and meetings. 

2. That none presume under a penalty to speake in any 
Assembly, or meetings, but Ministers of the Word, Members of 
Churches, with such approbation as aforesaid, or which shall freely 
be permitted by those whose proper place it is to speake in the 
said Assemblies and meetings. except onely upon liberty granted 
to propound, or desire their opinions, and acquiesse without replies, 
or disturbance by disputes, except it be meetings purposely for 
disputes. 


3. That where Assemblies or meetings of people be kept up, 
some person or persons, undertake to speak and mannage the same, 
who are either Ministers of the Word, have emission from some right 
Constituted Church, or Certificate from two or more, able, godly, 
and orthodox Ministers of their sufficiency to speake, and soundnesse 
in the faith, except Masters to their families, or Schoolmasters to 
their Schollers, or others, to such as by their callings fall gpader 
their Government and charge. 


Several observations on these Proposals may be made :— 


(a.) Comparing them with those quoted by Shaw, (7°) ; 
their identity is evident—though the numbering makes it 
clear that between 6 and 10 (which is 9 in Shaw) one proposal 
has been omitted by the Committee, or added by the 
Petitioners since first subscribed. 


(5.) Shaw says (4) that in adopting the proposals the 
Committee omitted several, which, nevertheless, the House 
resolved to have before it, viz., 13, 14, 15, and the character 
of these suggests that the Committee was inclined to be less 
definite, or scrupulous, in its treatment of dissenters from 
the established doctrine and way of worship, or of ‘‘ detached ”’ 
persons, or of the unorthodox and superstitious. 


(c.) The additional Propositions (after the first three, which 
are meant to supplement and round off the Proposals) have 
a special reference to the said omissions ; and reveal an acute 


(18) Ibid., L-IV.=II. 286; V.-VIL.=IIL. 246; X.-XIII.=II, 82-3. 
(14) Ibid., II., 83. 
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anxiety to provide that ‘‘ gathered Churches ”’ (7.e., Churches 
standing outside the Church scheme) shall be rightly con- 
stituted, and, also, protected from such _ uncontrolled 
“‘ assemblies ’ as might by their licentious opinions or disputes 
or Management expose them to scandal. 


(d.) Whether or no the twenty-seven who subscribed the 
Proposals also subscribed the Propositions is not certain, 
but it is probable; and it is noteworthy that most of the 
subscribers were Independents, or, at any rate, closely allied 
to them for the purpose in hand. 


(e.) The general effect, therefore, is to give us the measure 
of the limits within which the leaders of Independency (?*) 
in 1652 were prepared to practise the principles of toleration— 
which were not very generous; and the extent of their reliance 
on the State—which was pretty thorough-going. 


(f.) Though the Rump was dissolved (April, 1653) before it 
could find time to consider all the Proposals (1°), and the 
Little Parliament found itself unable to do more than pass a 
resolution declaring for Liberty to all ‘‘ who fear God,” and for 
the suppression of all blasphemers, damnable heretics or licen- 
tious persons (1’), the subsequent Cromwellian Ordinances 
prove how closely, on the whole, the schemes of the Indepen- 
dents was adopted, and so their prevailing influence in the 
Cromwellian Church-State. The chief difference lies in the 
direction of greater doctrinal freedom. Subscription to the 
thirty-nine Articles is ‘to cease and be void.” And nothing 
is put in their place. There is no iteration of the word 
* Orthodox”? as in the Proposals and Propositions. The 
nominee is to bring a written testimonial, signed by three 
“persons of known godliness and integrity,” of whom one 
at least must be ‘‘a Preacher of good standing ’’; but the 
testimonial is to his ‘‘ holy and good conversation.”’ Doctrine 
is not mentioned—either theological or ecclesiastical. 
Cromwell’s mark is plain. 


(4°) Not including John Goodwin, who was much more tolerant and 
consistent. The Pamphlet shows that ‘‘ John” in Dr. Shaw’s list is 
a mistake. It was ‘‘ Thomas.” 


(3°) Ibid., II., 84. 
(27) Ibid., II., 85. 
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(g.) Thirty-eight commissioners for approbation were 
named in the Ordinance, and eight of them occur among the 
twenty-seven—all Independents. Others, like Hugh Peters, 
Peter Sterry and even John Tombes, were Independents 
of a very positive type. And some of the laymen were 
not less so. 


But, if proof were needed of Independent predominance, 
we have it in the fact that the assertion of the Proposals 
that ordination is not a necessary preliminary to approbation 
for preaching or the pastoral office, is implicitly repeated in 
the Ordinance by its express direction to the Triers not to 


regard their work as having to do with ordination or “a 
solemn and sacred setting apart to the Ministry.” 


(h.) If the historians of Independency—Vaughan, 
Waddington, Hanbury, Dexter, Dale, etc.—say little or nothing 
about the matter, their silence may be due to the accident 
that the above recited Pamphlet and the light thrown upon 
it by Dr. Shaw’s list of names have escaped their notice. 


F. J. Powioxke. 


wg 


Nonconformity in Hull 


Let strangers walk around The orders of Thy house, 
The City where we dwell, The worship of Thy court, 
Compass and view Thine Holy The cheerful songs, the 
ground, solemn vows, 
And mark the building well; © And make a fair report. 
I. Watts, Ps. 48. 


HE Parish Church has so remained through all 
vicissitudes and changes of religious opinion. With 
few exceptions these “ national churches,’ as we may 
call them, have been kept in use as places of worship 

since their foundation. 

Not so, however, has it been with the meeting-places of 
Dissenting Christians. Possessing no State-backing, they 
have fluctuated in their fortunes, generally, though not always, 
in an upward direction. This has necessitated the abandon- 
ment of small places from time to time, the alteration or 
extension of existing premises, the erection of larger buildings 
or the removal of the cause into newer districts, and the story 
of these places is highly interesting, sometimes gladdening 
the heart, sometimes saddening it. Within the precincts 
of this city are many buildings, once places of worship and 
now printing establishments, law offices, masonic lodges, 
warehouses, or workshops. Others have passed for ever from 
our ken. 

Dissent or Nonconformity represents those people who 
could not, from conviction, conform to the opinion of those 
worshipping in, or controlling the fortunes of, the State Church. 
At first many of them still endeavoured to remain in com- 
munion with the Establishment—as, ¢.g., the early English 
Presbyterians of the “‘ Old Dissent ’’ and the Methodists of 
the ““New ’—but necessity eventually drove them outside. 
Hence it is that the history of Nonconformity is one long 
record of worship in dwelling-house, meeting-room, meeting- 
house, chapel and Nonconformist church, and of struggles for 
religious liberty against the “‘ powers that be.” 

Prior to 1640 and until a much later period the town of Hull 
was enclosed by walls which ran roughly round the inside edge 
of the present “‘ town docks ’’ and the south side of the town, 
supported across the river by the Garrison buildings. Within 
the walls were many narrow streets, lanes and passages, and 
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even gardens, though not a single one of these latter exists 
to-day within the ‘“‘ Old Town.” 

The proximity of Hull to Scrooby and Gainsborough, 
down the Trent, and to Killingholme Creek, upon the Humber, 
from whence the Pilgrim Fathers set out to Holland on their 
first journey ; the fact that Hull was the port from which 
Ezekiel Rogers, the Rowley vicar, and his parishioners sailed 
in 1638, to found the new Rowley in Massachusetts ; the 
great trade carried on between Hull and the Protestant Low 
Countries—without a doubt Hull was the port through which 
most of the books and pamphlets of the exiles were brought 
into England—these are some of the incidents that suggest 
there must have been in Hull a good leaven of Puritan and 
Nonconformist thought. There is, however, direct contemp- 
orary evidence that Nonconformity was gaining a hold upon 
the town. 

The Rev. A. Marvell, father of Hull’s noble patriot M.P., 
was famous as a Calvinist preacher at Holy Trinity Church 
and the Charterhouse between 1624 and 1640. He was a 
broadminded man, and the more advanced spirits of the town 
looked to him for advice and guidance. He complained that 
some of them held “ separate meetings not according to Law,” 
and advised them to meet in small parties rather than large 
companies considering the times. 

Prior to his death—in 1640'—the Anabaptists and others 
(presumably the Independents) were invited to come and talk 
matters over with him—with but small results. Sir Henry 
Vane, M.P. for Hull in 1640, was an Independent and possibly 
attended some of these early meetings. 

In 1641 the Rev. William Styles, a pronounced Puritan and 
Presbyterian, followed Rev. A. Marvell in 1641 as Lecturer at 
Holy Trinity and Master of the Charterhouse, and in 1644 
he was appointed Vicar of Hessle-cum-Hull. 

He was in turn followed (as Lecturer, not as Vicar) by 
Rev. John Shawe, M.A., a worthy divine who “ had but lately 
come to Hull as a place of visible rest and quiet after many 
and troublesome pilgrimages,” in response to “a pressing call 
to the work of the ministry at the low church in Hull” (in 
1644). Yet he found no quiet here but, as elsewhere, great 
turmoil.” 


1 He was drowned in 1640 whilst crossing the Humber one stormy 
day in an open boat. 


2 In 1653, J. Shaw was made Master of the Charterhouse. 
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Here we may point out, briefly, the dividing line between 
the two main Puritan parties. The Independents held that a 
church was simply one congregation of professing Christians 
under the ruling of its own officers. The Presbyterians 
considered that a number of congregations should be grouped 
together under a “‘classic”’ or classical presbytery, and they 
desired to remain within a State Establishment. 

Until the Restoration, the Hull Presbyterians were enabled 
to remain within the “ fold,’ but not so the Independents, 
who followed the injunction “Come out from among them 
and be ye separate.” 

Leaving, for the moment, the Presbyterians we will follow 
the fortunes of the Independents. 

One of the most zealous promoters of Congregational 
principles and worship in the town was the Rev. John Canne,® 
who had been driven, as a Separatist, to Holland, where he 
was chosen pastor of the Brownist congregation previously 
under the ministry of Henry Ainsworth. In 1634 Mr. Canne 
had published a pamphlet On the Necessitie of Separation, 
proving that the Apostolic Churches were Congregational in 
principle. 

It would seem that when he returned from Holland in 1640 
he brought with him the great Philip Nye who had been over 
there for some time. 

At any rate, though they may not have returned together, 
it is certain that they were friends* and that Mr. Nye came 
to Hull about this time. 

On May 22, 1643, a small band of persons formed themselves 
into an Independent Church. 

“The first Constitution of this Church was in Seaven 
members who first entered into a Church-state by confession 
of faith and solemne Covenant with God and one another 
in the presence of that church whereof Mr. Nye was pastor 
upon the 22nd day of the 5th Month being a day of Solemne 
fasting and prayer in the yeare 1643.” 


3In the handbook issued in connexion with the Congregational 
Union’s visit to Hull in 1922, Canne is said to have been successor 
to Richard Luddington, instead of predecessor. 


4Their names, with that of Hugh Peters, were forged in 1659, in 
connexion with the Parliamentary Intelligence, published in their 
name. Another proof of his connection with Philip Nye is that their 
names, again with that of Hugh Peters, were forged in 1659 in 
the “‘ Parliamentary Intelligence’ published in their name. 
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Here we have a direct statement® of a church formed in the 
presence of a then existing church of which “Mr. Nye was 
pastor.” 

Mr. Nye must even then have left (or he must have been on 
the point of leaving) the town, as the record states “ was” 
pastor not “‘is,’ for on June 12th, 1643 he was chosen (as 
representative of Kimbolton) one of the assessors of the 
Assembly of Divines. 

He was also appointed in the same year a Commissioner, 
with Sir Henry Vane and others, to procure the assistance 
of the Scots on the side of the Parliment, and he arrived in 
Scotland August 9th, 1643. He was accused by the Presby- 
terian Edwards of having preached “ toleration,” “‘ particularly 
at Hull.” 

We find another local reference to Mr. Nye in a letter (dated 
July 13th, 1643) from the town magistrates to Peregrine 
Pelham, M.P. for Hull (then in London), which expresses 
discontent at the appointment of Sir Matthew Boynton over 
the Kast Riding, for it is “‘ feared that he and Mr. Nye whom 
you wrote of in your letter may so comply together about 
interrupting that forme of Church Government already 
established and thereby factions, if not fractions, occasioned.” 

Who were the members of this little church, established 
in 1643 amidst the terrors of that worst form of strife, civil 
war? Seven in number at the outset, they included the 
Rev. Robert Luddington, vicar of Sculcoates, Stephen Blyth, 


5 Hull holds, [ think, an unique position in possessing this early 
record, which is still extant in the first minute book and register of 
the congregation which later became the Dagger Lane Chapel Society. 
Every page of this book I have scrutinized with care, having had it 
on one occasion in my possession for some weeks, and viewing it on 
other occasions by kind permission of the present possessors, the 
pastor and church-members of the Spring Bank Presbyterian Church. 

The earlier names from 1643 to 1669 are apparently transferred 
from another book, for an entry says the book was “‘ begunne in the 
year 1669.” 

For 200 years this large book was in constant use, and the church 
to which it belonged and its descendants form an unbroken chain 
from 1643 to the present day. 

What a story the book can unfold! Who hid it and where when 
informers were as plentiful as blackberries in September, when the 
church-members were hauled before the magistrates, to be fined—and 
often imprisoned ? 

Tt speaks to us of life and death, of ministers good and bad, of 
growth under Gospel showers and sunshine, of faults and failings, 
and of the triumph of righteousness. 
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George Kitching, John Pecket, Walter Andrew, Hugh Wilson 
and Ralph Casse. In the first year five others were added, 
and the next year eleven more. It is possible that this little 
meeting was the one of which during the siege of Hull John 
Shawe speaks in his “ Memoirs.”’ ‘‘ Sometimes many wel- 
affected persons were met in a chamber to repeat sermons and 
pray ; as soon as ever they were departed and gone down the 
stairs (and not till then) came a red-hot bullet through the 
place where they met... .” 

The Hull garrison, in common with most of the Parliamentary 
Army of this time, was strongly Independent ; Canne, their 
preacher, was also Chaplain to the Governor. 

The Proceedings of Council of State, December 2nd; 1650 
orders® Lt.-Col. Salmon, Deputy Governor of Hull that ‘ Mr. 
Cann is to forbear preaching in the High Church (2.e. Holy 
Trinity) at the time Mr. Shaw, their: Minister, is doing so, 
it being agreed by the town that in the week-day Mr. Cann 
may preach in that Church when the others are not lecturing 
there and that upon the Lord’s Day Mr. Cann may preach in 


the Garrison side or . . . other convenient place.” 
Abraham de la Pryme, a Hull antiquary, thus refers to the 
period : 


““In these times of trouble and confusion there was another 
hotheaded preacher whose name was Mr. Can, who being a 
mongrel Independent, preached openly to the soldiers both 
in the streets of the town and in the garrison and won himself 
so much into their favour that they called him their preacher 
and petitioned the Council of State to grant them the Chancel 
(of Holy Trinity) to meet in, and though that the parishioners 
complained and petitioned against it, yet they got the grant 
of it in the year 1652 and walled up the arches between it and 
the Church (i.e. the Nave) that the one might not disturb 
the other in their devotions . . . and kept their filthy con- 
venticle here until the same was purged and they cast out by 
our good Josiah, King Charles IT.” 

This arrangement was officially confirmed by an order of 
Council of State, April 6th, 1652, which granted the Chancel 
for the services of soldiers under Col. Overton, conducted 
by Canne on the principles of the Independents whilst the 
nave was occupied by the townspeople and Presbyterians, 
to whom Shawe, as Lecturer, preached. 


6 Corlass, Hull Authors, and Cal. D.S.P., 1650. 
£ 
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Canne’s connection with Hull, though broken on several 
occasions, was a long one. An author of great repute, he 
wrote many works of religious controversy, some of which 
have been reprinted. 

His Voice from the Temple (1643) was dedicated to “Col. 
Robert Overton (then governor of Hull) and his religious lady, 
with all other dear Christian friends in and about Hull”’ and it 
has been suggested that this work was possibly the cause 
of his banishment from Hull about 1657. Truth with Time, 
another of his works, is dated ‘‘ from Hull 1656.” 

It must be noted that not once does Mr. Canne’s name 
appear, either as member or preacher, in the old minute book 
of the Independent congregation of townspeople. 

It thus appears that there were two Independent 
congregations, one being composed of the soldiers of the 
garrison under Mr. Canne, the other of the few men and women 
of the town under the Rev. Robert Luddington. It is quite 
probable that the garrison church was the earlier one previously 
referred to, for as we have seen, Mr. Nye and Mr. Canne were 
friends and both returned from Amsterdam in 1640. 

Col. Robert Overton, who was stationed in Hull in 1642, 
distinguished himself in its defence with much “ Honour 
and gallantry.’’ After being Governor of Pontefract for some 
time from 1645, he was appointed Governor of Hull, and he 
and his wife, Mrs. Anne Overton, joined the little Independent 
Church whose fortunes we are following in 1650. In 1660 
he was removed from Hull for opposing the Restoration of 
Charles IT. and committed to the Tower, where, it is supposed, 
he died some years after. Another soldier, Corporal Baylis, 
and his wife also joined the Church in 1649. 

Joshua Marsh and Ellerker Potts were both blind. In 1629 
(October 29th) the former was found vagrant and wandering 
in Hull streets.” In accordance with the cruel custom of the 
time. he was whipped as.a “ vagrant rogue” and sent to 
Marfleet, the place of his birth, with the pass which every 
beggar or wanderer had to have given him, as stated in the 
Statute. A controversy arose as to which place should 
maintain him, for he had evidently resided in Hull for some 
time (the qualifying period, according to the Act, was three 
years). It was referred to Sir. Thomas Craven, Justice of 
Assize, who ordered Hull to pay 12d, per week and Marfleet to 


7See my Bench Book Extracts, 1929-30, 1657. B.B., V., p. 110, 
Bia Vv... Or 113;(8.B.. Wie pad. ; 
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maintain him, or vice versa. Hull decided to pay the money, 
with 6d: per week awarded before, and Marfleet to keep him. 

Later, Joshua was evidently permitted to return to Hull, for 
a month or two after the Independent Church was formed 
in 1643, he and Ellerker Potts became members, and from 
time to time various members of their families also joined. 

- Fourteen years later (9th October, 1657) our Magistrates’ 
Bench Books record that it was entreated that Joshua Marsh 
and Ellerker Potts, who by this time had become. inmates 
of the Hull Charterhouse (Almshouses) might be re-admitted 
to their weekly pay, which had been stopped because “‘ they 
had committed the grievous sin of matrimony and having 
plunged into crime, recklessly aggravated their guilt by 
annoying the Magistrates. ue 

The blind men had petitioned the Council of State and upon 
their cause being known and an apology made for their offence 
and uncivil carriage to the Bench, they were re-admitted to pay. 

They were still members of the Church in 1669, but a later 
hand remarks against their names, “ mort.” This is written 
against most of the early names in this unique old register, 
signifying they had died in membership with the Church. 

Some, however, are followed by the words “ Quak”’ or 
** Quack,”’ one bears the addition * Catabapt,” and another 
“eject and mort,’ showing they had left the little Church 
and joined the Quakers or Baptists, or had been cast out for 
some serious offence. 

For a long time the little church met in private houses. 
Deacons were chosen from time to time, the first recorded 
being Mr. John Bethell in July, 1656, and Mr. Samuel Carter 
on January 23th, 1659. 

On this latter date (I quote from the Minute Book) 4 
Edward Atkinson was made choice of for a ruling fbider 
(for the Independents had elders as well as Presbyterians) 

‘ as a person fitly qualified for the same, with liberty to teach.”’ 

This Edward Atkinson was afterwards imprisoned (about 
1663, the time of the Farnley Wood plot) with other 
Nonconformists in York Castle, but was liberated through 
the efforts of Lady Dorothea Norcliffe, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, she being another member of this congregation. 
Later deacons were Mr. John Robinson, Mr. Scale, Michael 
Bielby and Thomas Goodlad. 


5 Hist. of Hull Charterhouse. 
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In 1660 came the Restoration of Charles II. with its great 
flourish of trumpets, its beer-drinking and bell-ringing. The 
Presbyterians were still worshipping in the nave of Holy 
Trinity, the Independent garrison church in the chancel, and 
the little Independent church under Mr. Luddington was 
holding its meetings privately—as the Old Minute Book 
proves, for under the date 1660 we have “‘ These were all 
members in the tyme and under the ministry of Mr. Robert 
Luddington, their Pastor.” 

Let us now turn to the Presbyterians. Through the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, they 
had been able to worship in the Parish Church as an integral 
part of the national State Church. They had supported the 
Restoration, believing that under Charles II. they would be 
able to carry out their desires for the Presbyterian form of 
Church Government. 

How little reliance could be placed in the word of a Stuart 
they soon realised. The Presbyterian lecturer at Holy 
Trinity and Master of the Charterhouse, John Shawe, was in 
June, 1661, ordered to give up his duties as lecturer and master, 
“he being one,” says the order, ‘“‘ whose doctrine has been 
abominably seditious and scandalous.” (They spared no 
language in these days!) For a whole year he resisted, but in 
June, 1662, was compelled to give up the fight and retired to 
Rotherham “ a wronged man.” 

The Presbyterians and the Independent garrison church 
were cast out of Holy Trinity and, as with Mr. Luddington’s 
church, though still meeting when and where possible, their 
records for the next few years are scanty. 

The causes were still in existence but they were driven 
underground by the persecutions which came upon them. 
Then came the Act of Uniformity and the Great Ejectment 
of 1662. No minister was ejected on that date from either 
High Church (Holy Trinity) or Low Church (St. Mary’s, 
Lowgate) nor from the twochurchesat Sculcoates and Drypool. 

What information we have has been gathered chiefly 
from outside sources such as Bench Books, the Domestic 
State Papers, etc. 

One entry only from 1660 to 1669 is to be found in the old 
register. ‘“‘ Mr. Robert Luddington died 20th of February, 
1662, being full of days and after he had been pastor to this 
Church 19 years. Vivit post funera virtus.” Amidst all the 
rough and tumble of the Civil War and the comparative quiet 
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of the later Commonwealth, he had kept on his way, adding 
members to his church. 

Some of these are remarked “ Distant,” signifying they were 
too far away to attend. Col. Overton is written down 
** Prisoner,” and “‘ Mort’ is added later. 

“Upon the day and yeare above written, being ye 10th 
July, 1669, Mr. Richard Astley was added as member of this 
Church and consented to come and preach unto them and 
reside amongst, or nere unto them. . . . Who was afterwards 
elected as pastor by universall consent upon a solemn day of 
fasting and prayer being the ... dayof... 1669.” 

The Nonconformists now began to be a little bolder and even 
some who were in authority supported the oppressed worship- 
pers. An agent of the Government writes on July 5th, 1669: 

“Multitudes of disaffected persons in these parts. A 
meeting gathered to hear the address of an illiterate Scotch- 
man was suppressed by Cap. Carteret, at present Governor 
of the Garrison and several of them prosecuted.”’ 

In 1670 (May 23rd) Dissenters at Hull “‘ have their private 
meetings still and there was a great disturbance in the Chief 
Church yesterday occasioned by a Nonconformist, who thro’ a 
cunning contrivance of the Major (John Tripp) got into the 
pulpit to preach and was commanded down by Mr. Crowle, 
a Justice of the Peace, which caused a great hubbub... . 
had it not been for the soldiers from the garrison, it would 
not have so quietly ended, as they all went home grumbling. . . 
I hope the Lord will keep the King in safety . . . there is no 
question but the Presbyterians® have some design in hand.” 

“May 29th, 1670. There have been great disturbances 
in the garrison, by the seditious meetings in conventicles. 
1670 June 12th. Since I came to Hull I have prevented the 
meeting of the sectaries by placing spies in every street.” 

** June 22nd. The magistracy here are too much disaffected 
to the government of the Church and too backward in the 
prosecution of the law against Conventicles.” 

“July ist. The Presbyterians are so high at Hull that 
London cannot exceed them and are so excited by private 
letters from London—telling them how their party despise the 
laws, and openly speak against the Government—that they 
generally think the King cannot reign long. The Presbyterians 


®The term ‘Presbyterian’? was frequently synonymous with 
** Nonconformist.”” 
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(i.e. the Nonconformists) ‘“‘ compose two-thirds of the people 
+) ala eee 2 

The town by this time must have been in a very excited 
state, but on August 6th the agent reports. 

“Meetings not so numerous as formerly and since the 
affidavits were taken before the Mayor about Billingsley, they 
have much slackened.”’ 

“ December 7th 1670. Hull is now free from any disturbance, 
Hayes and Jekells business’? having much discouraged the 
Nonconformists.”” In 1671 he says: “I find the fanatics 
here pretty quiet.” 

A similar instance of this quietening down was noted by 
Hadley, one of our chief local historians. He says “ In Hull, 
the preachers, particularly a Mr. Thornberry," the principal 
holder forth, was silenced and for a time, there was a cessation 
of the fanaticism which had so long prevailed.” 

The beginning of a lawful organized Nonconformity as a 
recognized element in national life was made possible by the 
Declaration of Indulgence (March 15th, 1672). Although 
the Nonconformists did not admit that the king had any 
constitutional right to make this Declaration they felt they 
were entitled to any relief that could be obtained. 

Meeting-houses might now be licensed in the name of the 
occupier of the premises and individuals could obtain licences 
to preach. The Hull Independents immediately bestirred 
themselves, followed very quickly by the Presbyterians. 

The former applied as early as May 15th for several licences, 
and the document,’® with its quaint spelling, is worth quoting, 
as it definitely settles the vexed question as. to the 
denomination of the forerunners of the Dagger Lane 
congregation. 

It is addressed ; 

“ Sir Joseph Williamson 
- At the Earle of Arlington Office 
in Stone Gallery. 

‘““Mr. Richard Astley, minister to a Congregacon in and 

about Hull. he is of the Congregationall way. 

A Licence for him to p'ach &c in the house of Mr. Jo: 

Robinson in Kingston upon Hull. 


10 Whitaker, History of Bowlalley Lane Chapel, says Hayes and 
Jekell were London conventiclers. 

11 I can find no trace of this Mr. Thornberry in any local record. 

1228. P. Dom., II., 321. 
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A. licence for Mr. Jo: Pakland to ptach at John Newton 
his house in Auleby in Hullshire. he is of the Congregationall 
way. 

A Licence for Mr. Jo : Marr’s house in Newlands in York- 
shire for Mr. Thomas Oliver who is of the Congregationall way. 

(signed) 

May 15 [1672] Rost. CoLumr.” 

Mr. Astley’s licence was issued June 15th, 1672, giving 
the denomination as “‘ Independent.” John Mare’s house at 
Newland, then two miles from the city gates, was duly 
licensed for Thos. Oliver to preach in as an Independent, 
and John Newton’s at Anlaby for Jo : Packland. 

The Presbyterians obtained two licences for their preacher, 
a general one on June 10th, applied for by Joseph Wilson Junr., 
on behalf of Joseph Wilson, Presbyterian, at Newland Near 
Hull (formerly of Beverley St. Mary’s and Hessle-cum Hull, 
the other (granted July 25th) for the house of Richard Barnes 
in Hull as the preaching place of Joseph Wilson (Presbyterian). 

. Not a month later there is still another licence, issued for a 
new meeting-house built by Presbyterians at Blackfriarsgate 
(sic). This was, if not the first, certainly almost the first, 
meeting-house built. in the north. 

No doubt Mr. Astley and Mr. Wilson stood as colleagues 
under the rising sun of their religious freedom, for, after all, 
they had much in common. Both had been clergymen, both 
ejected, Mr. Astley from Blackrode, Lancs., Mr. Wilson from 
Beverley St. Mary’s. Both had congregations of earnest 
believers, hungry for the Word with the hunger of men who 
had been long starved through a spiritual famine. The narrow 
lanes of the south end of the old town, Blackfriargate, 
Blanket Row, Posterngate and places between, are consecrated 
ground, 

But very brief was the taste of freedom. Within a year 
the Declaration of Indulgence was withdrawn,** and in 1673 
persecution again broke out. The congregations were harried 
like vermin and the ministers were hunted from place to place. 

It was dangerous to keep any records, yet someone not 
only kept the register of the Independent congregation from 
destruction, but added to it the names of those who, in spite of 


148 Note that Great Seal of Declaration of Liberty of Conscience was 
broken at Whitehall by His Majesty’s hand. (Williamson’s Journal) 
State Papers (Domestic), 1673. 
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persecution, joined the little band meeting in John Robinson’s 
House. 

Following the withdrawal of the Indulgence came the Test 
Act, which compelled all holders of public offices to take the 
Sacrament according to the Service of the Church of England. 

This caused the removal of Lord Bellasis from the Governor- 
ship of Hull and the appointment of the ill-fated Duke of 
Monmouth in his stead.‘‘ As the Duke of Monmouth was 
favourable to Protestant liberties, Hull had relief from most 
of the terrors of religious strife for a time. 

1679 (February) witnessed the sudden death of the veteran 
Presbyterian leader Joseph Wilson, whose long life-story is the 
record of a ‘‘ stormy petrel.” He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Samuel Charles, who came to Hull about 1680 and began at 
once to make his influence felt. Tradition makes him the 
real founder of the Bowlalley Lane Presbyterian Church. He 
won great respect from all classes, and had a large 
following of Presbyterians. 

There had been in Mr. Wilson’s later time two Presbyterian 
congregations, one at the house of Richard Barnes (not the 
Independent of the same name, for one was a grocer and the 
other a joiner), and another at the Chapel in Blackfriargate, 
but from the coming of Mr. Charles to Hull we hear of only 
one, that being in Bowlalley Lane (where it probably met 
when he first came to town). 

Mr. Charles had been ejected from Mickleover in 1662 and 
had led a wandering life prior to coming to Hull. He was an 
excellent scholar,’* well versed in the Oriental languages, a 
great historian, an accurate, lively and successful preacher, 
indefatigably studious, very retired and devout, but of a warm 
and courageous temper and a zealous reprover of reigning 
vices, as the sermons that have come down to us amply prove. 

In December, 1682, the Earl of Plymouth was made 


14Dom. State Papers, 1673, April 30th. Duke of Monmouth 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of East Rdg. and Governor of Hull. 


18 The original catalogue of the library of Rev. James Bayock, 
minister at South Cave, near Hull, from 1672 to 1737, lies before me. 
It contains works of all kinds, theological, political, medical, scientific, 
and abundantly proves that these early Nonconformist congregations 
were not all the ignorant sectaries they have often been considered, 
neither were their ministers rude and unlearned men. The Hull 
Presbyterian congregation had a very valuable library bequeathed to 
them by one of their early members, Leonard Chamberlain. 


ee eee 
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Governor in place of the Duke of Monmouth, and the Hull 
Bench Book contains this entry :— 

“Dec. 20th, 1682. His lordship did intimate to this bench 
that two conventicles is comonly reputed to be held within 
this town, upon which this Bench proceeded to send for Mr. 
Asthley and Mr. Charles supposed to be preachers to the said 
Conventicles and for Mr. John Robinson, Mr. Anthony Iveson, 
Mr. Michael Bielby, Mr. John Graves and Christopher Fawthorp, 
supposed amongst divers others to be hearers of them and Mr. 
Bielby and Mr. Graves only appeared and they two were 
admonished by the Court to forbear to meet any more at the 
unlawful assemblies ... and upon the messenger sent to 
Mr. Asthley’ and Mr. Charles’ houses who returned answer 
that they were gone out of town, the court ordered that they 
should have notice to forbear preaching to such assemblies 
within this town and county.” 

De la Pryme supplements this bare official account by 
saying that the Earl, addressing the Magistrates, wished that 
“the two conventicles which were here contrary to the laws 
of God and Man... might be suppressed, to which the 
Bench pleaded ignorance, but assured him if there were such 
as it were probable there might, that nobody had given in any 
Information upon Oath, against them, and so they could not 
proceed against them if there were such, upon which several 
of the Burgesses present declared there were two of them in the 
town, much frequented by a company of fractious, blind, 
zealous and superstitious fellows, disaffected both to Church 
and State, and that their sanctified Preachers were called 
Ashley and Charles.”’ 

It will be evident that the persecuted people had the 
sympathy of some upon the Bench, which is further proved by 
the remark of an old Alderman, Humphrey Duncalf (Sheriff 
in 1683 and Mayor in 1668), who told the Karl that by many 
years observation he found that the Dissenters who lived 
among them were pious, peaceable men, and loyal subjects 
of the king ; and therefore, he being an old man, and going into 
another world, would have no hand in persecuting them. 

’ Who were these men called to appear before the Bench 
in company with the two Ministers ? 

John Robinson was now an elder of the Independent Church 
which met, as we have seen, in his house. Michael Bielby 
was also an Independent and was Chamberlain of the town in 
1681. Anthony Iveson, another Independent, was Sheriff in 
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1679 and Mayor in 1690. (after these troubles).** Chris. 
Fawthorp was Chamberlain in 1683 and was a Presbyterian 
and owner of the land upon which he built the Presbyterian 
Chapel in Bowlalley Lane. John Graves was possibly the son 
of Ald. John Graves (Sheriff in 1595, Mayor in 1598-9, and 
M.P. in 1601). 

The Bench Book January 11th, 1683, says, ‘“ John Marshall 
Constable of Austin Ward informs the Bench that on December 
3rd last he did heere Samuel Charles, Clark, preach and teach 
within this Corporation in an unlawful assembly or conventicle. 
contrary to the liturgy of the Church of England and the 
said John Marshall saith that Mr. Charles is an inhabitant here.” 

Eleven days afterwards (Jan. 22nd, 1683) the Bench Book 
records that Alderman Johnson neglected the Town Sessions 
and refused to join with the Bench when requested to act with 
them when convicting several persons who frequented 
conventicles. 

Mr. Astley escaped but Mr. Charles was “ catched” and 
hauled before the magistrates February 2nd, 1683, and recounts 
the trial in his diary, a very spirited defence being put up.’’ 
But to gaol’® he had to go. 

Regaining his freedom, Mr. Charles retired to Welton in 
1683, under the “‘ Five mile Act,” where he stayed some years, 
sending to his people in Hull written sermons from time to 
time, and travelling up and down in the Wolds preaching 
wherever possible. 

“Thus was the town,” says our “‘ genteel” historian Hadley, 


16 An interesting Bench Book record in 1665 states: “ His house 
shut up owing to plague and watchman appointed.” 


17 An extract from the trial : 

‘But,’ said Mr. Charles, ‘“‘ are there no malefactors in Hull, but 
two ministers of the gospel, Mr. Ashley and I? Are there no 
drunkards, no swearers, no Sabbath-breakers. . . ?”’ ete. 


18 What holes the Hull Gaols were; John Howard visited them 
afterwards and describes them as follows :—The House of Correction 
(or Detention) in Fetter Lane (called by Howard the Bridewell) :-— 
““Two rooms below and two upstairs about twelve feet square ; very 
offensive ; no fireplace ; court only twenty-two by ten ; not secure, and 
prisoners not permitted to go-to the pump; no sewer, no allowance, 
no straw. Not whitewashed since it was built. Debtors from the 
Court of Conscience sent hither.’’ The other prison, ‘Town and 
County Jail,’’ was called the Bell Tower. Howard says: “‘ The ground 
room is @ damp dungeon. Leads for debtors to walk on: no court: 
no water accessible to criminals: no sewer, and the felons’ rooms are 
offensive. Gaoler no salary : fees 13s. 4d.”’ - 
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“for awhile cleared of these wretched vermin, the miserable 
yuides of a deluded multitude.” 

The Bench Books of this period make interesting reading 
for they show the harvest which was reaped by spies and 
informers. The chapel and meeting-houses were closed, and those 
who attempted to meet were repressed with great harshness. 

Three examples may be given. 

“1684, Michael Bielby,; Jho Yates, and John Robinson 
estreated in ye Excheq(uer) for 11 (? two) months at 20 lb. 
per month for not repairé to their par* Church.” 

“1685 February 9th, John Robinson fined for keeping a 
conventicle in his own house 20 lb.” (This was our own 
little Independent meeting.) 

“1685 October 13th, Wm. Harrison for the same 20 lbs, 
John Green for preaching there 20 lbs.” (This was the Baptist 
meeting) 

Few members were added to the Independent congregation 
during this trying time. The old register shows that from 
1679, when 12 new members were added, the figures dropped 
the next year to three only and the same in 1681. In 1682, 
1683, and 1685 not one was added, and only four in 1684. 

The Chambers MSS. includes the following. reference to 
Monmouth’s rebellion : 

“1685 Upon receipt of a letter from Lord Middleton that ye 
King had received advice of ye entire defeat of ye Rebells and 
that they should take care to examine all persons that are 
travelling and are not well known and secure them, the Bench 
ordered severall people to be confined to their houses till 
further order ; amongst which were Michael Bielby and his son 
Jonathan (Mayor 1719), Leo? Chamberlain (a Presbyterian 
leader) Anto. [veson, Jno Baker, Richard Cook &c and after- 
wards Daniel Hoare, Sent. (Alderman. Put out of Alderman- 
ship on the charge that he had not received Sacrament accor- 
ding to the rites of the Church of England) and Wm. Idle. 
Capt Copley, Governour complained to the Bench that Jno 
Baker who was confined to his house, did not observe his 
confinement ; and that he opened a letter sent by the post 
to ye said Baker in which were treasonable words, upon which 
the Court committed Mr. Baker to Prison.” This man was a 
remarkable stirring character, dubbed ‘the Protestant 
tinker,” being a brazier or pewterer. 

; A. E. Trovur. 


(To be continued) . 
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John Penry: His Life, Times and Writings 


By Wi1aM Prercr. Hopper anp STouGHTON. 20s. 


work as the sequel to his earlier volumes on the Marprelate 

controversy. But most of us will link the three together 

as a trilogy of honest and painstaking investigation into 
one of the manifold aspects of English religious life under 
Elizabeth. Mr. Pierce has made this field particularly his own, 
and though he rather gives us the impression that with this crowning 
labour he may rest from his toils, those toils are so fascinating 
that we do not despair of seeing some further contribution from 
his pen. 

Mr. Pierce has peculiar qualifications for the long task which 
he has now completed, and the present reviewer can only follow 
him afar off. It is true there was a Grieve in the Penry business 
from the beginning (p. 211n.), and that his modern namesake 
has tramped the road between Mynydd Epynt and Brecon, pub- 
lished a reprint of the Aquity, and transcribed three or four of the 
other writings in readiness for the day when we shall produce 
our overdue Corpus Independentium Patrum. But only one who 
has lived in and for his theme as our author has done, is competent 
to weigh and appraise a work into which so much research and 
sympathy have been poured. 

The book is considerably enlarged through Mr. Pierce’s decision 
to give us a background as well as a portrait. Many of his readers 
will appreciate this, and be glad to have his sketches of Cambridge 
life and discipline in the sixteenth century, of the social and religious 
conditions of Wales, and of the rise of English Separatism, though 
these are available elsewhere for those who know their way about. 
Less necessary, perhaps, are the pages that deal with the school 
curriculum and the road from Cefnbrith to Cambridge, the 
ecclesiastical situation in Scotland and “the tenets of the 
persecuting hierarchy.” ‘Two of the most valuable features of the 
book are the detailed analysis given of Penry’s writings, and the 
bibliography. These in themselves testify to the amazing industry 
of the author, and if further proof were needed, it can be found in 
the transactions Mr. Pierce has had with Dr. Caroline Skeel and 
the Bursar of Peterhouse. Text and footnotes alike evidence a 
vast field of reading and consultation; Mr. Pierce has burrowed 
in every likely quarter, and has cast his net far and wide. I do 
not know that very much that is new has come to light beyond 


VM PIERCE prefers not to think of this solid and substantial 
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the fact that Penry was absent from Cambridge between August, 
1584, and October, 1585. The definite facts relating to his stay in 

inburgh are given with greater fulness than I have previously 
seen, but they are still tantalizingly meagre, which, of course, is 
not Mr. Pierce’s fault. His real objective, to straighten out the 
story that has hitherto been inaccurately and inadequately told, 
and to give some sense of the spacious stage on which his hero 
played his part, has been thoroughly attained. 

On some points, indeed, we could wish a little more light. The 
circumstances of Penry’s introduction to the circle at Northampton 
are very vague. How did he come to know Sir Richard Knightley 
(p. 74)? Snape he could hardly have known as early as 1584-5 
(p. 73). Why, when Burghley counselled him on the 23rd May, 
1589, after the first appearance at King’s Bench, to write to the 
Queen, did he delay till two days after his condemnation on the 
25th ? Mr. Pierce says (p. 476) the delay was “‘ wholly due to his 
lack of writing materials.” Could he not haye asked Burghley 
for these at the interview, or at least, when every moment was 
precious, sent for them at once rather than four days later? And 
this above all, might not Penry have done more for the cause he 
had at heart, his “‘ one thing,” by devoting himself to an itinerating 
mission among his countrymen, or, at least, settling down in Wales, 
and showing what was possible, than by persisting in the course he 
chose, and getting ever more and more angry with ‘‘ Archb. and 
Ll. Bb.” so that the evangelization of his country falls more and 
more into the background? For a lover of the principality he 
gave it rather a wide berth. This is a question that teases me, 
and though it will probably be regarded as pedantic or trivial, I 
should like to know Mr. Pierce’s real thought about it. 

Mr. Pierce contends stoutly for I. Eliz., cap. 2, as the sole statute 
under which Penry was charged. In this he follows the early 
evidence of the Court. Record and Coke’s Book of Entries. He 
does not spare Mr. Champlin Burrage, who in 1913 challenged 
the application of the title “Congregational Martyr” to Penry. 
Mr. Burrage may not be the ideal collaborator in research, but I 
rather feel that the method and tone of Mr. Pierce’s references 
to him detract, to some extent from the value of the present 
work. It must be remembered that not Mr. Burrage, but Dr. 
W. S. Holdsworth, was responsible for the suggestion. not of the 
“ gratuitous ’’ substitution of 23 Eliz., cap. 2 for 1 Eliz., cap. 2, 
but of its addition. “He (Coke) should have said that it (the. 
indictment) was founded upon both statutes.” But Mr. Pierce 
falls upon Mr. Burrage much as Whitgift fell on John Penry, and 
I find myself almost using Mr. Pierce’s own words on Penry with 
reference to this new sufferer—‘‘ Poor young man, he little suspects 
the course the prosecution will take. . . .” 
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The following misprints should be noticed ; p. 75, note 2, read 
p. 150; p. 143, 1. 1, read Marmaduke ; p. 166, 1. 14, read oathes ; 
p. 192, 1. 16, read p. 217. On p. 218, n. 3, on the principle that “ to 
him that hath it shall be given,’’ Dr. Peel gets an additional e ; 
on p. 202, third paragraph, “‘ the beginning of this chapter ”’ should 
surely be “the beginning of this division’’--the reference is to 
p. 148. Perhaps worst of all, after protesting soundly on p. 5 
that Penry was not born in 1559, Mr. Pierce, on p. 17, makes him 
eleven years old in 1570. One might also ask why (p. 15) there 
should be any expectation of finding Penry’s name in a list of 
schoolboys drawn up in the reign of Edward VI. ‘ Lord Bacon”’ 
(p. 336) is an error that seems immortal. There is no need to 
describe the Cymmrodorion Society as ‘learned and patriotic ” 
(p. 131), true though it be. 

A. J. GRIEVE. 


A History of British Baptists 
By W. T. Wuittey, M.A., LL.D. 
(Chas. Griffin, 1923. 10s. 6d.). 


E opened this book by the learned editor of the Baptist 
Quarterly with great interest. Dr. Whitley has done 
so much for Baptist history during the last twenty- 
years that we knew we were certain to find a scholarly 

account of the denomination to which he belongs. We are sorry 
to have to confess to a measure of disappointment—caused, no 
doubt, by the fact that our expectations were so high. Dr. Whitley 
will not be alarmed at criticism, for his own John Smyth put the 
matter truly enough : 

“Credit through writing bookes, is a thing of such dangerous 
hazard, by reason of the varietie of censurers, that it is doubtfull 
whether a man shall winne or lose thereby.” 

To write a history of British Baptists is no easy task : the main 
division of the Baptists into General and Particular, and the other 
minor divisions, make the story a complicated one to tell. Dr. 
Whitley’s volume is full of information, and some of his chapters 
are very valuable, while he does not hesitate on occasion to express 
his own opinions—about Roman Catholicism, for example, or about 
the attitude of the Baptists to education in day and Sunday Schools, 
concerning which he is very severe. 
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Dr. Whitley is perhaps a wee bit too much of the advocate to 
be an ideal historian. His chief aim is to make the Baptist “ the 
senior Free Church denomination,” and to that end he magnifies 
Smyth while depreciating Fitz, Browne, and Harrison (is there 
any authority for saying Harrison was executed, as Dr. Whitley 
does in The Works of John Smyth, p. cxviii.?). In the present 
work, strange to say, he seems to have a special grudge against 
Congregationalism (cf. pp. 75, 208, 269, 303). He claims that 
while the Independents, except for a moment in 1658, consisted 
of isolated congregations :— 

“From the beginning Baptists were not ‘ Independents’ ; they 
always sought for fellowship between the different Churches, and 
they were very successful in arranging for permanent organization.” 

One challenge to Congregationalists might well be taken up 
by some member of the Congregational Historical Society. Dr. 
Whitley points out that while it is usual to refer to Cromwell’s 
Army as an army of Independents, “‘no Congregationalist has 
troubled to identify any number of officers who held his views or 
belonged to an Independent Church.” 

Our main quarrel with modern Baptist historians, however, is 
that they take so much pains to dissociate themselves from the 
Continental Anabaptists: they still seem to live in the sixteenth 
century, when the Munster atrocities made all men shun the 
“ Anabaptist’ label. We are glad to note that Prof. Farrer 
has protested against this reading of history (Baptist Quarterly, 
January, 1924), and we trust he will follow up what is a very 
important point. The Anabaptists made a glorious witness for 
religious freedom, and present-day advocates of toleration ought 
to be proud to be descended from them, for they were real pioneers. 
No doubt they had non-resistance as an article of their belief ; 
no doubt they objected to the taking of oaths and the occupying 
of civil offices ; but the John Smyth for whom our British Baptists 
claim so much held that the disciples of Christ “‘are not to goe 
to law before the magistrates, and that all ther differences must 
be ended by (yea) and (nay) without an oath.” Possibly, however, 
Smyth changed his mind about this, as he did about most things. 
In order to preserve a right perspective the present writer, while 
admiring Smyth, has found it well to write, on the title-page of 
Dr. Whitley’s Works, under Mandell Creighton’s dictum about 
Smyth—*“‘ None of the English Separatists had a finer mind or 
a more beautiful soul ””—the words of John Robinson, who knew 
Smyth: “His instability and wantonness of wit is his sin and 
our cross.” 

At times Dr. Whitley’s meaning is not quite clear—we had 
to stop twice on p .197—and there are one or two slips which should 
be corrected in a latter edition. Among them we note :— 
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104. fanatique secteries. Modernise or put quotation marks. 
112. mistook their opportunity. 

179, 227. Should not Rawden be Rawdon ? 

180. ‘ who did lift Bridlington.” 

355. “ wrought these wonder ends.” 


Barclay’s very valuable Inner Life of the Religious Societies of 
the Commonwealth might have been mentioned in the bibliographies. 


We do not desire to end on a critical note. Dr. Whitley has 
given us the best history of British Baptists yet written, and all 
students will find his volume of great use. We are indebted to 
him for this latest contribution to the study of Nonconformist 
history. 

ALBERT PEEL. 


EDITORIAL 


Memorial Hall on Thursday, May 15th. The attend- 

ance was not large, but the keen discussion showed 

that those present were greatly interested in the 
Society’s work. Affectionate messages were sent to the 
President, Dr. Nightingale, who was unable to be present 
through illness, and to the Rev. W. Pierce, for many years 
the Society’s Secretary. 

Principal Wheeler Robinson read a most interesting paper 
on “‘ The Value of Denominational History,” illustrating from 
an unpublished Church book of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Those present will look forward to reading the paper, though 
Principal Robinson thinks the proper place for it—as the 
Church book is that of a Baptist Church—is in the Baptist 
Quarterly rather than in our own Transactions. It appears in 
the July number of that journal. 

* 


ei HE Spring Meeting .of the Society was held at the 


* * * 


The Autumnal Meeting of the Society is to be held in the 
Berkley Street Congregational Church, Liverpool, on Wednes- 
day, October 15th, at 3 p.m. The President, Dr. Nightingale, 
will be in the chair, and an address will be given by Professor 
G. S. Veitch, of Liverpool University, on “‘ Raffles of Great 
George Street.” Dr. Veitch will be warmly welcomed to the 
Society, not only for his own contributions to historical study, 
but for the sake of his father, whose services to Congrega- 
tionalism in the Midlands still bear fruit. We hope all 
members of the Society will be present, and that Liverpool 
Congregationalists will appear in good numbers to. hear 
about Liverpool’s most famous Congregational minister. 

* * * * 

We offer our hearty congratulations to the Rev. William 
Pierce, for so long Secretary to the Society, on the conferment 
of the degree of Master of Arts by the University of Wales. 
Year after year Mr. Pierce has pursued his researches in. the 
life of Penry and the Marprelate problem, and it is fitting that 
~Wales should have recognized the labours of her distinguished 
son. 

A 
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We warmly welcome Mr. B. L. Manning’s This Latter House 
(The Infe of Emmanuel Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
from 1874 to 1924). It is a model for local historians—clear 
and concise, well written and well proportioned. A Church 
in a University town naturally plays an important part in a 
denomination’s life, and Emmanuel, Cambridge, has not only 
stimulated the spiritual life of thousands of undergraduates, 
men and women, but its influence has been felt in University 
and town alike. Mr. Manning summarizes the history of the 
Church in Downing Place, and then passes on to the fifty 
years’ work under Dr. Robertson, Mr. Houghton, Dr. Forsyth, 
Dr. Selbie and Mr. Carter. The Church has been fortunate 
in its ministers—some of them men who lacked neither courage 
nor humour; witness Joseph Hussey, who preached on “I 
saw a great wonder in Heaven—a woman,” and G. B. Bubier, 
who held that ‘“‘an Independent minister who is timid is the 
most unhappy. man on earth.” We have been glad to enrol 
Mr. Manning as one of the members of our Society. 


* * * * 


A good many other new members have recently been 
enrolled, and among them we give a special welcome to Dr. 
Sidney Berry, the Secretary of the Union. We count Dr. 
Berry’s association with the Society as a good augury for the 
future: the Historical Society has been somewhat of a Cin- 
derella among denominational organizations, but now we may 
begin to hope that it will take its appropriate place in denomin- 
ational consciousness and activity. If members will only do a 
little judicious advertising, and inform likely people of the 
Society’s existence and aims, prosperity will be secured. 

* * * * 


An increased membership, which means increased interest, 
is, of course, the Society’s greatest need. There is, however, 
‘one other requisite if the work we ought to do is to be done in 
the near future—the advent of a fairy prince who would sub- 
sidise the Society to the extent of two or three thousand 
pounds, so that the works of the pioneers of Congregational 
life in this country might be reprinted. Our present income 
will enable us to continue the publication of two rather slight 
numbers of the Transactions each year, but it will not do more 
than that. Willnot some Congregationalist, whose generosity 
is not exhausted by the Forward Movement, step into the 
breach ? 
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We are looking forward with eagerness to two publications 
which will no doubt be of great service to students of the 
history of Nonconformity. The Rev. Dr. A. F. Scott Pearson, 
of the Church of Scotland, has in the press a life of Thomas 
Cartwright, the leader of the Presbytero-Puritans in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. From personal knowledge of the amount of 
work Dr. Pearson has put into this volume, we believe that it 
will become the authoritative life of one who played a prominent 
part in the ecclesiastical controversies of the time. Dr. F. 
J. Powicke’s Richard Baxter is also promised in the immediate 
future. In recent years some of the first-fruits of Dr. 
Powicke’s Baxter researches have appeared in the Bulletin 
of the John Rylands’ Library, and we are glad that now 
what will assuredly be a careful and thorough study of the 
great 17th century divine is to be available. 

* * * * 


It would be of service if readers would keep us informed of 
any research work they themselves have in hand or with 
which they are acquainted. The Rev. A. G. Matthew’s 
volume on Staffordshire Congregationalism will soon be 
ready, and we hear that work is being done on similar lines in 
Shropshire, Essex, Hampshire, and other counties. Mean- 
_ while it would be well, too, if Congregational communities in 

places of historic interest should prepare short histories which 
would be of public service. Recently we suggested to the 
minister of Chalfont St. Giles that it would be well that our 
church there should be kept open, and a little summary of 
the church’s history and a list of its ministers should be visible. 
The Milton house, in which Milton lived during the Plague of 
London, and in which Paradise Lost was finished, is just across 
the way, and many visitors from the other side of the Atlantic, 
as well as our own countrymen, would like to step into the 
building which represents the community with whom Milton 
would frequently worship during his stay in Chalfont. We 
understand that while there was no meeting-house erected 
then, there was a “gathered church,” and the people 
worshipping in the Congregational Chapel to-day are descended 
from it. 

* * % * 

It was suggested at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
that occasionally articles that were not strictly historical 
might appear in our pages. It should be possible to print 
such articles, though, of course care must be taken not to 
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trespass on the province of The Congregational Quarterly. 
There is a good deal of historic significance in our own times, 
and, if readers will co-operate, this need not be overlooked. 
We are glad to include in our present issue a paper by Mr. 
H. F. Keep, the Treasurer of Carrs Lane, Birmingham, which 
brings the story of the Church right down to our own times. 
Meanwhile we are drawing on the vast stories of manuscripts 
which the industry of our veteran and beloved editor, the 
Rev. T. G. Crippen, has gathered together. 


* * * * 


The tercentenary of George Fox has revived interest in 
the beginnings of the Quaker movement. We hope it has 
stimulated some scholar to investigate the debt owed by the 
Quakers to the Anabaptists and the Independents : here is a 
wide field for research which is, as yet, largely unworked. 

* * * * 


If any reader of this journal is endeavouring to complete 
his collection of the portraits of Congregational ministers 
that appeared in the Hvangelical Magazine, Miss Rudd, 57 
West Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 18, daughter of the one-time 
headmaster of Caterham, will be happy to supply copies in 
her possession free of cost. 
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The History and Teaching of Carrs Lane, 
Birmingham 


(An abridgement of a Paper read to the Carrs Lane Young 
Men’s Sunday Morning Class.) 


N one of the plates used at our Communion services 
and on the silver chalice now kept in the vestry 
appears the following inscription : 


“The Gift of John England. In trust for the use of 
the Calvinistical Independent Church assembling in 
Carrs Lane or elsewhere. 1771.” 


Wrapped up in that dedication lies the story of the origin 
of Carrs Lane. For it was to enable John England and his 
seven friends to worship in the company of like-minded Cal- 
vinistical Independents that they dared to break away from 
the Church that had become untrue to its traditions and to 
build on the spot where we now meet an unpretentious house 
where their convictions would not be outraged by hearing 
false doctrines. 

That was in 1748 and it is necessary to say something of 
the religious movements which were at that time sweeping 
England like a flowing tide. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the Church, both 
Established and Nonconformist, had fallen on evil days. 
Cynicism, formality and unbelief were rife in pulpit and in 
pew. Religion had little to do with the realities of men’s 
lives. Sincerity and earnestness were relegated to men of 
ill-breeding and lack of culture. And then, into this hard, 
frigid world was born that great revival of religion associated 
with the names of the Wesleys and Whitefield, which is dis- 
tinguished from all similar movements by the name of The 
Evangelical Revival. It breathed on the barren land like 
the coming of spring, and woke to a new and wonderful life 
the starved seeds that slumbered in men’s souls. Whitefield’s 
audiences of miners with the tears washing channels on their 
grimy cheeks were typical of the experiences through which 
men and women in all ranks of life were passing. Religion 
became a vital force and soon found itself cribbed, cabined 
and confined within the respectable forms of public worship 
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which the churches at that time provided. As new wine 
bursts old wine-skins, so in many places the starched and rigid 
formule of orthodoxy gave way before the fermenting zeal 
of the new life. Religion was striving to express itself in 
reformed lives and saved souls, instead of in repeating moral 
platitudes, and in theological hair-splitting. I will say some- 
thing more about the Evangelical Revival in its general aspect 
a little later on, but now confine myself to mentioning its 
effect in Birmingham and particularly in relation to this Church. 

In 1748 the provision made for the public worship of God 
in Birmingham was very meagre. There was a population 
of about 23,000 (to-day it is nearly 1,000,000) and there were 
three Anglican churches (St. Martin’s, St. Philip’s and St. 
John’s). There were five Nonconformist churches, namely, 
two Baptist (Cannon Street and Freeman Street); two 
nominally Presbyterian, but by this time frankly Unitarian 
(the Old and the New Meetings); and the Quakers’ Meeting 
House in Bull Street. Besides this, the Jews and Roman 
Catholics had their own places of worship, and probably other 
small groups of religious folk met in obscure rooms. 

The first Presbyterian Chapel in Birmingham was built 
in 1688 on a site now covered by the Midland Railway Station. 
Twice was this building destroyed by fanatical mobs, in 1715 
and 1791, probably with some connivance on the part of the 
better educated but equally intolerant leaders of orthodoxy. 
This was the “ Old Meeting,” so-called to distinguish it from 
the ‘‘ New Meeting,” which was a mean-looking building in 
Digbeth, almost on the very spot where our Institute now 
stands. In 1732 this building was closed and the congre- 
gation built a new chapel in Moor Street, which later on was 
bought by the Roman Catholics. This quaint old House of God 
still stands adjacent to our own chapel, and I was surprised 
to find on a recent visit how little the trappings of Catholicism 
have affected its austere and puritanical appearance. 

The Old Meeting was pulled down in 1881 and its successor 
in Bristol Street is known to us all. The New Meeting migrated 
to the Church of the Messiah in Broad Street. Although 
these churches were originally Presbyterian in theology as 
well as in government (relics of the days when Scotland was 
called in to the aid of persecuted Puritanism in England in 
the time of the early Stuarts) they had become Arian (or as 
we now say Unitarian) by the middle of the 18th century. 
Under their utterly undemocratic form of government by 
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Trustees, the congregation had little or no voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers. Therefore, it seemed to John England, 
John Humphries, George Davis, Richard Jukes, Thomas Allen, 
Clement Fisher and Messrs. Kendall and Halford, whose 
souls were starved by the hard, cold doctrines preached at 
the Old and New Meetings, and who had seen a new vision 
of the Kingdom under the inspiration of the Evangelical 
Revival, that their only course was to break away and form 
anewchurch. Accordingly, in 1748, land was secured between 
Carrs Lane and New Meeting Street, and a chapel built at a 
cost of £700. There was a row of very poor cottages between 
it and Carrs Lane, and, perhaps, it is owing to this obscurity 
that the chapel survived the riots of 1791. 

The chapel was twice rebuilt, in 1802 and 1821, but in this 
short paper I only want to indicate the history of the Church, 
which is recorded in the progression of thought expressed 
by its pulpit teaching and by the active Christian life of its 
members, 

Too often in our Nonconformist churches we are inclined 
to measure our importance by the success of our ministers in 
attracting large audiences. While this is greatly to be desired, 
and enables such churches to be delivered from what Dr. 
Mackennal cal!s “the disabling influences of smallness ” 
which narrow the outlook of Nonconformity, great congre- 
gations are no more successful than smaller ones unless the 
minister enthuses his listeners with a zeal for the things of 
God equal to his own. Such zeal may be shown in different 
ways—in some cases by evangelical work at home, through 
Sunday Schools, Mission work or lay preaching; in others 
sacrificial support of foreign Missions by the whole congrega- 
tion, and in others, again, by the development of a strong 
sense of public duty and the sending forth of a succession of 
truly patriotic men and women who worthily fill the posts of 
civic government. I hope a properly qualified historian will 
some day adequately deal with the influence which Carrs 
Lane has had on the religious, social and political life of six 
generations in these respects. 

The first minister was Mr. Gervas Wylde, who had been 
assistant minister at Castle Gate, Nottingham. It is recorded 
in the books of Carrs Lane that ‘‘for many years the place 
was crowded with hearers and his ministry was much owned,” 
also that he was “singularly laborious in catechizing both 
young and old.” He died in November, 1766, 
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His successor was Mr. Punfield, who had been for eleven 
years. at Winburn (?Wimbourne), in Dorsetshire. John 
Angell James records that ‘“‘he was a sound divine, but a 
very unpopular preacher”: while he quotes from the old 
church records that ‘his sermons were sound, scriptural, 
savoury and solemn.” 

Of the organized work of the Church I can say even less, 
but we must remember that it had to build up a new cause 
amid many difficulties, and probably its work would be more 
intensive than external. That the congregation was devoted 
to the Church is evidenced by John England’s benefactions, 
not only of a Silver Communion Service, but by a gift of £600. 
Another worthy Carrs Laner, Joseph Scott, presented to the 
Church some land through which part of Corporation Street 
now runs. In the course of 100 years this Trust became so 
valuable that the income increased to about £1,500 a year. 
Owing to the unexampled magnanimity of Dr. Dale, the 
Trustees only return to Carrs Lane £500, the rest being 
devoted to chapel extension and educational scholarships for 
Birmingham boys and_ girls—prizes which are eagerly 
competed for. 

Thus early was manifested that personal attachment to 
the Church which is still so marked a feature of its life. 

The next minister was a much more distinguished man, 
Dr. Edward Williams. He came from Oswestry, and was 
only at Carrs Lane for 34 years. He was a theologian of great 
distinction, and although he fought his battles for causes 
which no longer excite us, they were of immense service to 
religious Truth in those days. ‘‘ Antipsedobaptism ” is a for- 
bidding word, and we may wonder why two bulky volumes 
were needed to confute it. But it was really a learned defence 
of infant baptism, a rite we still cherish and practise. Two 
editions of An Essay on Equity and Sovereignty, and a treatise 
on Modern Calvinism denote the profundity of his studies. 
But he was eminent in other directions, for it was largely 
owing to a letter of his to a meeting of ministers at Warwick 
in 1793 that the foundation of the L.M.S. is due, while he was 
also one of the founders of the Congregational Union. He 
left Carrs Lane to become Principal of the Yorkshire Inde- 
pendent College at Rotherham. His successor was the Rev. 
Jehoiada Brewer, who stayed at Carrs Lane for six rather 
tempestuous years. He was a man of fine presence and a 
first-class preacher, but subject to strong passions which 
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eventually involved him in some scandal and led to a con- 
siderable disruption of the Church. Mr. Brewer and his fol- 
lowers withdrew to a disused circus, or riding school, in Livery 
Street, which seems to have been the temporary home of 
more than one migrating Nonconformist church. His people 
built for their future home Ebenezer Chapel, but Mr. Brewer 
died a few days before it was opened for worship. At this 
time, fifty years after its formation, there were certainly 
Sunday Schools at Carrs Lane, for in 1793 new premises were 
built, and hired rooms in Shut Lane were used when these 
proved too small. A good deal of evangelistic lay-preaching 
was done, which later on became organized and led to the 
formation of most of the Congregational churches in the district. 

And so we are brought to 1804 when a young student of 
20, named James, was recommended by the Principal of the 
Academy at Gosport to the Church at Carrs Lane, and modern 
history may be said to have begun. Mr. James received 
an immediate invitation, but wisely insisted on going back 
to finish his training. The patience and wisdom of the Church 
in waiting for two years brought its own reward, but for Mr. 
James’s first six years success was doubtful. Then, by his 
own admission, he pulled himself together, and from 1812 
till his death on October Ist, 1859, the prosperity and prestige 
of both minister and church form an unbroken record of 
progress. To what, principally, was Mr. James’s commanding 
position due ? It is not quite easy for us to answer this. Dr. 
Dale, in his masterly and courageous biography of Mr. John 
Angell James, does not hesitate to criticize severely some of 
the great man’s most sacrosanct achievements as, for instance, 
The Anxious Enquirer, and such a celebrated discourse as 
the historic sermon on behalf of the L.M.S., which was preached 
in the Surrey Chapel, London, in May, 1819. 

One of our most respected members, Miss Jane Taylor, 
happily still with us, speaks from her own recollection and 
says his power could not be dissociated from his personality. 
Mr. James had what may be called the “ grand pulpit manner.” 
His snow-white bushy hair: his dignity: his exquisitely 
modulated voice: the simplicity and pathos of his prayers, 
and his tremendously solemn message (‘‘ as a dying man to 
dying men ’’) magnetized his hearers. To our modern minds 
Mr. James’s teaching presents few points of contact. I have 
studied with some care one of his well-known books, The 
Christian Father’s Present to his Children, and the outstanding 
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impression left with me is one of ponderous dullness. There 
are no flashes of wit or humour: illustrations from secular 
history scarcely appear, nor do references to current literature, 
though Mr. James was a very wide student of books. Indeed, 
he expressly advises that young people should confine their 
reading to ‘‘ moral and educative works.” Poetry, in par- 
ticular, was to be carefully selected. Mrs. Hemans, Jane 
Taylor, Cowper, and Montgomery combined “ poetry and 
piety,” but the latter element was declared to be entirely 
lacking in Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Tennyson! ‘“‘ Wish not to know what can be said against 
the Bible,” is his advice to young men, and if we get hold 
of all which that dictum implies it will help us to understand, 
I think, the main lines of-his teaching. I can find no sugges- 
tion that he ever admitted that intelligent young people could 
honestly entertain any reasonable difficulties. The “ Plan of 
Salvation ” was clear and definite and must be accepted as 
it stands, or rejected at the peril of eternal torments. But 
to continue such criticism is uncongenial to me, and I would 
rather point out that the urgency and conviction with which 
Mr. James treated the great problems of Sin, Salvation and 
the Future Life marked an immense advance on the cynical 
and polite indifference to religion which was the note of the 
years preceding the Evangelical Revival. We must place his 
teaching in its proper historical setting and realize what it 
left behind and to what it was leading. How, indeed, can 
we translate our impartial judgment to a period when, accord- 
ing again to Miss Taylor, such a verse as the following was 
possible in a collection of children’s hymns ? 

“There is a dreadful hell, And everlasting pains, 

Where Sinners must with devils dwell, In darkness, fire and 

chains.” 

At this point I must say something more about the Evan- 
gelical Revival, which awoke the torpid and moribund religious 
emotions of masses of the people in all ranks of society. Its 
motive force is even now not fully spent, but can be traced in 
a good deal of the religious thought and church life of our 
own times. 

I do not know of any complete history of the movement, 
but the following extract from a great sermon by Dr. Dale 
at Bath in 1881 contains an acute and succinct appreciation 
of it. He says: 

“The characteristic doctrines of the Evangelical Revival 
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were : (1.) The death of Christ as the ground for the forgive- 
ness of our Sins. (2.) Justification by Faith. (3.) The 
supernatural work of the Holy Spirit in Regeneration, and 
(4.) The Eternal suffering destined for those who rejected 
the Christian Gospel. The Evangelical Revival was the ally 
of individualism : it cared nothing for the idea of the Church 
as the one great Society of Saints. It had very little to say 
about the relation of the individual Christian to the general 
order of human society, or about the realization of the King- 
dom of God in all the various regions of human activity. It 
was wanting in a disinterested love of Truth, and it had little 
of that passion of adventure which strives to find its way into 
regions where the thought of the Church has never penetrated. 
It loved Truth, not for its own sake, but as a necessary instru- 
ment for converting men to God. Its power and glory were 
this—that it cared supremely for men, for living men who 
were to be saved or lost, and on whom it had to press with 
tears and agony and prayers the gospel of Christ in order to 
save them. It cared little for any truth which had not a 
direct relation to Salvation. What it did care for was to 
save individual men from eternal death.” 

I venture to think that this luminous description of the 
whole movement may also stand as a fair summary of Mr. 
James’s teaching, for he was a typical child of the Revival. 
The dominant note of this teaching was “Salvation.” I 
think it had already slightly receded from the extreme Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of predestination and election, which were 
certainly held by the seceders from the Old Meeting in 1748. 
Probably the Calvinism it still professed to believe in con- 
sisted principally in what Professor Allan Menzies describes 
as the great contribution of Calvin to the religion of his own 
and succeeding generations ‘“‘“—a profound sense of the Sover- 
eignty of God.” Such a message of Salvation, preached with 
authority and conviction, naturally produced willing evan- 
gelists among its hearers. Zeal for the salvation of others 
marked the Church at Carrs Lane, and it became a staunch 
and generous supporter of Foreign Missions. At home the 
same enthusiasm was evident. Writing in 1849, Mr. James 
records that Carrs Lane, entirely at its own cost, had built 
chapels at Lozells, Smethwick, Garrison Lane, Palmer Street, 
Yardley and Minworth, while Carrs Lane members were also 
active in forming other Congregational churches in the district. 

In 1852, Mr. James secured the help of a young student 
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at Spring Hill College, Robert William Dale by name, to con- 
duct the services once a month. A year later he became 
assistant minister, and on Mr. James’s death, in 1859, he was 
elected sole pastor. Carrs Lane was his only church; he 
declined invitations to Clapton Park, London, Cavendish 
Street, Manchester, and Australia. From 1806 to 1895 there 
were only two pastors at Carrs Lane. Both men were of 
outstanding personality and distinction, and it was inevitable 
that this remarkable continuity (so creditable both to ministers 
and church) should have had a great effect in welding together 
a powerful society, whose influence and reputation spread far 
beyond the confines of one city. 

I picture Dale, when he became sole pastor at Carrs Lane 
at the age of thirty, as shrinking from much of the crude 
evangelicalism which formed the staple of so many sermons. 
Mr. James’s own son tells us that the constant repetition 
of this theme did not appeal to the younger generation, and 
that comparatively few young men were found at Carrs Lane. 
Dale showed wisdom as well as courage in deciding to appeal 
to the intellect more than to the emotions. He struck a dis- 
tinctive note both in regard to the theory of Congregationalism, 
and to those great theological doctrines which he saw required 
to be restated in terms of modern thought. The Evangelical 
Revival had led to a very large increase in the number of 
Independent churches, but so far as I can discover few of 
these churches cared little for Congregationalism as such. 
It was enough for them that they were independent of the 
Establishment, and independent of one another and of that 
Presbyterian ecclesiasticism which Milton had long ago said 
was “but old Priest writ large.’ Few Congregationalists 
troubled to find any more positive reason to justify their 
separate existence. Dale insisted on our scriptural ancestry. 
He contended that it was Christ’s own authority that con- 
stituted the charter for Congregationalism. Two or three 
believers gathered in His name represented the Church. He 
was present and endorsed their decision giving them power 
to loose and to bind. The ideal Church was any body of 
people who tried to make Christ’s will supreme, and so 
became the body to a Divine Head. It is a noble con- 
ception, and there have been historic occasions when the 
members of the Church here have thrilled to it, and in self- 
forgetfulness have come to great decisions in the spirit of their 
Master. But I think we do not press the claims of Congre- 
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gationalism quite as firmly and with as sincere conviction as 
Dr. Dale did. We admire the theory, but treat it too much 
as if it had little to do with us. Unlike Dr. Dale, we are not 
“willing to be hanged for Congregationalism ”’ ! 

When I turn to Dr. Dale’s theology, I recognize my utter 
inability to present an adequate estimate. Dr. Fairbairn sup- 
plied to Sir Alfred Dale’s biography of his father a very 
wonderful appreciation of his place as a theologian. I can 
only attempt here some deductions drawn from Dr. Fairbairn’s 
conclusions. Puritanism had led to a conflict between Cal- 
vinism (insisting on the supreme sovereignty of God) and 
Arminianism (which stood for the freedom of man to choose 
his own path), but into such academic disputes, Wesley and 
the Evangelical Revival burst like sunshine into fog. They 
proclaimed a Gospel of Free Salvation by the Grace of God. 
But many orthodox Nonconformist theologians did not 
accept this teaching entirely. They produced a modified 
theory which ran into barren wastes of verbiage and lost itself 
in refining definitions of Divine Justice. We read of Vindic- 
tive Justice, Distributive Justice, Commutative Justice, 
Public Justice, and many other academic varieties. Then a 
new school rose, led by such men as Maurice and F. W 
Robertson, that insisted on the primary importance of the 
idea of God as Father, rather than Sovereign, and Christ as 
the Mediator between Him and man. Dale was beginning 
his theological life about this period, and he hammered out 
his own conceptions. His most reasoned contribution to the 
theology of his time is found in his book on the Atonement. 
He had to steer his way between rigid theories on the limita- 
tion of salvation to the elect and the innate depravity of 
man, and the school which preached an indiscriminate Uni- 
versalism, with its tendency to minimize the fact of sin. 
“Dale’s mind,” says Fairbairn, “ever moved between two 
poles—the awful majesty of God; and his own unworthiness 
and sinfulness, not by original transmission, but by his own 
ee will.” If, from my own study of this great book, 

dare put into one sentence the essential argument of Dale’s 
doctrine of the Atonement—not the fact of the Atonement, 
which he insists is a very different matter—it is that God is 
the embodiment of the Eternal Law of Righteousness and to 
vindicate that law He himself, in the person of Christ, under- 
went the extreme penalty of sin, the loss of the sense of 
God’s presence. Here again, I think, it is doubtful if this 
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great conception quite expresses the modern mind, which 
seems to me to take a less objective view of the death of Christ. 
But Dr. Dale’s great work has had an amazing influence in 
forming the opinion of men of all Churches, and one feels 
that Dr. Fairbairn is right in saying that “our generation 
has had no abler interpretation of Evangelical thought in 
the high realms of speculative theology.” But I suppose 
the note of Dale’s teaching which most deeply affected the 
lives of his hearers is embodied in the title of one of his most 
famous books—The Laws of Christ for Common Life. Far 
more than abstract theology such practical preaching went 
home and sent Carrs Lane people out into the world of business, 
and politics, and education, and into the relationships of home 
and friendship filled with a passionate desire to translate 
God’s Will as revealed in Christ into every department of life. 

The effect of Dale’s virile teaching was apparent. Carrs 
Lane responded to it and rose to a commanding place among 
the churches. 

And now the nearer I get to our own days the more difficult 
it is to see the history and teaching of Carrs Lane in a true 
perspective. A few words must suffice. In Dr. Jowett a 
leader was sent who preached gloriously the old evangelical 
doctrines, but illuminated them with the light of his own 
peculiar genius. If his sermons had not the massive mascu- 
linity of Dr. Dale’s they strove with success to bring home 
to the simplest understanding those great doctrinal themes 
which Dale clothed in sonorous phrases, or hammered into a 
logical system on the anvil of sheer intellectuality. Dr. 
Jowett extracted the essence of the evangelical gospel and 
presented it in the form of word pictures that had the advan- 
tages and limitations of such a medium of expression. Justi- 
fication, for instance, became adjustment ; the setting right 
of some physical dislocation illustrated the restoration of right 
relations between the soul and God. There are tremendous 
sermons by Dale on the illimitable possibilities of the redeemed 
life in Christ ; but when these are forgotten, some of us will 
remember the picture of the little child, stooping to pick a 
sprig of heather by the roadside, who lifts her head to see the 
whole hillside blazing with purple glory. But Dr. Jowett 
was a great and resourceful organizer as well as a mighty 
preacher. He saw that our scattered missions meant diffu- 
sion of energy and loss of power. He felt, too, that drab 
and dreary mission rooms failed to give to drab and dreary 
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lives a worthy picture of what Christianity can do, and so 
he pondered, and at last produced Digbeth Institute as another 
picture in his great gallery. In its brightness and fine archi- 
tecture, as well as in its manifold equipment, it was to appeal 
to all the highest senses and so help to lead men and women 
and children away from the common and sordid, and to 
associate religion in their minds with beauty and strength 
and joy. And he crowned his work at Digbeth by inspiring 
the host of workers who gathered round William Jones. 
* * * * 


Since the foregoing paper was written another chapter in 
the history of Carrs Lane has closed and a fresh one opened. 
Mr. Sidney Berry’s ministry lies too near us to see it in its 
proper perspective, while that of Mr. Leyton Richards lies in 
the future. But this must be said, that the distinctive note 
of Carrs Lane preaching during nearly 180 years, namely, 
the Fact of Christ, is still the dominant note in the pulpit 
message of these latest days. I believe with all my heart 
that whilst rooted in the primary truths that lay at the heart 
of the Evangelical Revival the thought of Carrs Lane has 
been progressive and has been divinely guided by a succession 
of devout preachers. And I am equally sure that the old 
church is still moving forward catching fresh beams of light 
on many an ancient doctrine. 

H. F. Kezp. 
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Nicholas Lockyer: ' A Half-forgotten Champion 
of Independency 


Nicholas Lockyer, with selections from his prayers, as 

reported in a MS. in the Congregational Library. As the 

author of a little known but vigorous defence of a some- 
what idealized Congregationalism, it seems fitting to give some 
further details of his life, with a summary of his treatise of the 
subject. 

He was the son of William Lockyer, of Glastonbury, born 
about 1612. At the age of 17 he was entered either as 
‘‘ Batler’”’ or “Commoner ”’ at New Inn, Oxford, and in due 
course commenced B.A., but the date is not recorded. In 
1635 he seems to have been incorporated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; and proceeded M.A. in 1642. He “‘ took orders,” 
and was appointed to the Rectory of St. Bennets Sherehog, 
sequestrated from Matthew Griffith. At a later date he was 
also appointed rector of St. Pancras, Soper Lane. There, 
on 15th October, 1641, Christopher Good had been chosen 
for Lecturer, the then rector, George or Gerard Eccop not 
consenting. The rectory was sequestrated in 1643, but 
Lockyer’s appointment was somewhat later. At this time 
he inclined to Presbyterianism, and took the Covenant: but 
afterwards he became an uncompromising Independent. On 
28th October, 1646, he preached a Fast sermon before the 
House of Commons. In 1652 he was in Edinburgh, and 
preached a sermon in defence of Congregationalism, which 
was intended to be the first in a series of three; but for 
unspecified (but easily guessed) reasons the others were not 
delivered. However, he lost no time in publishing the sub- 
stance of the whole. On 29th July, 1652, the Council of 


1 See Wood, Athene Oxoniensis, pp. 738 and 777ff, and Fastt 107. 
The last-named passage is as follows :—‘‘ 1654 June 5. It was ordered 
by the Delegates that Nicholas Lockyer, sometime of New Inn, might 
have the degree of B.D. conferred on him, which was conferred by 
the Doctors delegated by the Chancellor. Yet it doth not appear 
that he was created or diplomated.” [The Chancellor at that date 
was Cromwell.] 


jf the Trans. (IV. 98ff) was given some account of 
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State appointed Lockyer, with John Owen and Sidrach 
Simpson, to confer about sending able and godly persons to 
preach the gospel in Ireland. In December, 1653, it was 
intended that certain Commissioners should travel in threes 
on circuit, for the purpose of settling or removing ministers, 
and of these Commissioners Lockyer was to be one; but 
the project did not take effect, and a little later he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for the Approbation of 
Ministers, commonly called “‘ The Triers.”’ 

At this time Lockyer was Chaplain to Cromwell; and 
in that capacity, on 16th December, he delivered an ‘‘ Exhor- 
tation ” to the Court in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
immediately after Cromwell had taken the Oath as Lord 
Protector. 

In June, 1654, he was constituted Fellow of Eton College, 
and on the 5th of that month it was “‘ ordered by the delegates 
that Nicholas Lockyer, sometime of New Inn, might have the 
degree of B.D. conferred upon him; which was confirmed by 
the doctors delegated by the chancellor”; but there is no 
record of the diploma being actually issued. Toward the end 
of 1658, on the death of Francis Rous, Lockyer succeeded him 
as Provost of Eton; and on 3rd August, 1659, we find him 
once again preaching a Fast Sermon before the House of 
Commons. 

Then came the Restoration, and as a matter of course, 
Lockyer was deprived of his provostship and, not long after, 
of his two benefices. Attempts were also made to implicate 
him and Philip Nye in an alleged plot for which some persons 
were put to death in November, 1662. 

In 1669, it was reported that ‘‘ Mr. Collins, Mr. Lockyer, 
and others were accustomed to preach in a conventicle in 
Bell Lane, Spitalfield.’ The following year he found it 
expedient to take refuge beyond sea; this may have been on 
account of a “ seditious pamphlet ”—so called, in which he 
had undertaken to prove that the Conventicle Act was void 
because unconstitutional. Afterwards we find him living at 
Woodford in Essex, and “attending” if not ‘“ keeping ” 
Conventicles ; where is not stated, and he does not appear 
among the holders of licences under the Indulgence. Butjhis 
reported prayers, which range from January, 1671-2 to Novem- 
ber, 1678, must have been spoken within the metropolitan 
area. He is believed to have possessed considerable wealth. 
He died on 13th March, 1684/5, and was buried in St. Mary 


B 
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Matfellon Church, Whitechapel. He left two daughters, 
Abigail and Elizabeth. 


Writings of Nicholas Lockyer * 


A Divine Discovery of Sincerity, according to its proper and 
peculiar nature, &c. Delivered in three sermons on 
2 Cor. 11, 12, 8vo. Lond., 1643. 

Baulm for bleeding England and Ireland; or seasonable 
Instructions for persecuted Christians, &c. Contained in 
the sum or substance of 20 sermons on Colos. I: 11, 12. 
8vo L. 1643; 4to 1646. 

Fast Sermons before the House of Commons, 28th October, 
1646, on Isaiah lili. 10. 4to, Lond., 1646. 

England faithfully watched with in her wounds: or Christ 
as a Father sitting up with her Children in their sowning 
(sic) state. Painfully preached on Colos. i. 4to, Lond., 
1646. 

Christ’s Communion with His Church Members : First preached 
and afterwards published for the good of God’s Church in 

general, 8vo, Lond., 1647; 5th Edn., 8vo with portrait, 
~ 1672. 

An Olive Leaf; or, a Bud of the Spring, viz., Christ’s Resur- 
rection, and its End, viz., the Correction of Sinners, 
and a Christian’s Compleat Relief. 8vo, Lond., 1650. 

Spiritual Inspection, or a Review of the Heart; needful for 
this loose and lascivious season. 8vo, Lond., 1650. 

A Little Stone out of the Mountain: A Lecture-Sermon, 
preached at Edinburgh, concerning the matter of the 
Visible Church. 12mo, Leith, 1652, 

§ The Young Man’s Call and Duty. 8vo. 

§ Useful Instruction for the people of God in these evil Times : 
Delivered in 22 sermons. 8vo, Lond., 1656. 

§ Fast Sermons before the House of Commons, 3rd August, 
1659. (A. Wood remarks: “ This I have not yet seen.”’) 

Some Seasonable Queries upon the late Act against Con- 
venticles. Tending to discover how much it is against 
the express Word of God, the positive Law of the Nation, 
the Law and Light of Nature, and Principles of Prudence 
and Policy. And therefore adjudged by the Law of the 


1All, except those marked §, are in the Congregational Library. 
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Land to be void and null, &c. 4to, 1670. (Anon., but 
assigned to Lockyer by A. Wood, who calls it “ this 
Seditious Pamphlet.’’) 

A Memorial of God’s Judgments Spiritual and Temporal : or 
Sermons to call to remembrance, &c. 8vo, Lond., 1671. 


The title page and summary of the treatise on Congregationalism follow: 


A LITTLE STONE OUT OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
CHURCH-ORDER 
briefly opened by 
Nicholas Lockyer, | Minister of the Gospel. 
Ezek. 47.3. the waters were to the ancles. | 
Psat. 27.4. | One thing have I desired, &c. | 
Printed at Leith by Evan. Tyler. | Anno Dom. 1652. | 


The Epistle Dedicatory ; (8pp.) begins 
“To the Lorp’s afflicted People in Scottanp, Be tender 
mercy by Jesus Curist.” [Signed ‘From my Quarters 
in Edinburgh, April 20, 1652.’] 


“To The Reader” [6 pp. Same date] 

“To all those of | Scornanp | That can read with a seeing | 
eye, grace, mercy, and peace.” 8 pp. ([Signed, ‘ Joseph 
Caryll, John Oxenbridge, Cuthbert Sidenham.’ Dalkeith, 
April 22, 1652.] 


“ TaE—ORDER—of the—GOSPEL,—In some more main | parts 
thereof, briefly and plainly handled, (as such a Subject will permit.)”’ 


The first portion of the treatise, pp 1-62, is the substance of a 
sermon on Acts 15°, from which the following extracts may suffice 
to present the argument :—‘‘ The principall things in this verse 
are these, viz., a Church of the New Testament, described by its 
proper matter, and by a proper effect and operation which this 
hath, upon such who are indeed turned to the Lord, and able to 
discern spirituall beauty and glory, it causeth great joy to all 
such... . What the matter of this Church is, read the next words, 
and they ‘will tell you :—they declared the conversion of the Gentiles. 
What conversion was this? A meer outside conversion? Surely 
if the Brethren had apprehended no more in them, they would 
have had little matter for great joy ’’ (pp. 1, 2 

“The complexion of a visible Church fateh the Gospel is here 
said to be conversion : the constituting matter, converted ones . . . 
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Paul and Barnabas, who were master builders, and surely very 
seeing men, that they might not make a meer report, took of these 
converted ones with them . . . what they are, see for yourselves, 
here they are, discourse with them, see if they have not the same 
Soul-complexion with yourselves, whether they have not received 
the same Spirit of adoption, owning and experiencing the same 
grace of God as you do ” (pp. 3, 4). 

“In particular Churches, some competent judgement may be 
made of every particular Member, by able men, in a long tract of 
time ; and so are these Worthies elswhere said, with the Church, 
to have had intimate communion, Act 14?’,%%. . . . Add to this 
Acts 15, where you shall see what is solemnly asserted of these 
converts, . . . that they had like powerfull, spiritual purifying 
receptions with the best of them at Jerusalem. And indeed I 
think it dangerous for any to affirm, that all these expressions 
might not mean effectual grace, or else be spoken of some only, 
but not of the whole ” (pp. 5, 6, 7). 

“* Having thus . . . laid the foundation by the Word,—I build 
thereupon this doctrine. That the proper and allowed matter of 
a visible Church now in the dayes of the Gospel, is persons truly 
converted, such as God, who knoweth the hearts of all men, can 
bear witness of, as indeed sealed for his, by his Holy Spirit. I 
say, this is the matter we ought now to take, to raise again the 
Tabernacle of David, and none other, not one other, no, not in a 
whole church, so far as men truly converted, and very spiritual, 
are able to discern and judge ”’ (pp. 7, 8). 

He urges, by way of illustration, that the church at Jerusalem 
did not receive Paul until Barnabas had testified that he had 
‘** ventured his life in the practice of his Profession.” He main- 
tains that if this principle of purity of communion be surrendered, 
the Lord ‘“‘ will cast such a Church wholly off, which thus suffers 
his institution to be corrupted ; and so indeed did he write Lo 
Ammi upon the first Christian churches, quickly after the Apostles 
time, for this thing ”’ (p. 11). 

Quoting Matt. 161’,, he observes: “‘ First, that Christ doth not 
speak here of the Invisible Church ; for he speaks of the power 
of the Keyes, binding and loosing on earth ; the invisible Church is 
the greatest part in heaven. . . . Then secondly observe, of what 
matter he saith this building should be; to wit, of such as have 
a Faith which flesh and blood cannot reveal ;. and to a body thus 
constituted is the power of the Keys given, and both these repre- 
sented and personated to us in Peter ”’ (pp. 12, 13). 

An illustration is found in Rev. 11?,? : ‘‘ By the Temple is meant 
the visible Church. . . . What then is meant by the Court which 
is without the Temple? Men which have only an outside religion 
and an outside worship and devotion, but destitute of the power 
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of Religion. What is meant by the not measuring of these? . 
Do not embrace them to be matter in the Spiritual House; they 
are without, and let them be cast out... . Such kind of Pro- 
fessors, and outside Christians, will soon in time of temptations 
conform themselves to the worst of men, Heathens, Turks, yea, 
and be worse than they ” (pp. 14-16). 

He proceeds to review the several churches to which the New 
Testament Epistles are addressed, which ‘‘ were all thus consti- 
tuted, with Persons truly godly, so far as a godly man can make 
judgement of one like himself. Ergo, if these be denied as Prece- 
dents, then I would ask our Brethren of the Presbytery, according 
to what rule they walk? But if these be confessed as precedents, 
then I have only to shew unto you that these Churches did all thus 
constitute, though I think did not long carefully keep and main- 
tain this pure constitution, for which bore their judgement, and 
yet do. What the Church of the Romans was, read Paul, who 
surely was able to discern in Spiritual matters, and who surely 
durst not complement with Persons in things of Eternal concern- 
ment. Rom. 1°? .” (pp. 19, 20). 

“If it be objected, that there were wicked persons in those 
Churches . . . therefore we may constitute visible churches now 
in the dayes of the Gospel, with good and bad, with truly good and 
seemingly good, such as make only a profession, though we cannot 
discern the power of Religion in them : To this I answer, ‘ because 
such things are, therefore they ought to be ’ will not hold. Because 
bad men were in the Churches, the general state of which in such a 
time of the world John speaks, Rev. 11',?, therefore they should 
be there, will not follow ; for then why is John hid to cast out 
that which is without, and not measure it, nor embrace it? ... 
If Churches do not mind diligently their rule, to look well who they 
add to them, and how congruous in weight to the balance of the 
Sanctuary, they may have evil persons amongst them enough, 
and yet not be able to maintain that it should be so. ’Tis like 
that the Asian Churches, and most of the first Churches, quickly 
after the Apostles’ time, grew faulty in this kinde, opened the door 
wider than they had warrant for, by which they corrputed them- 
selves, and for which God turned them all out of his house as 
defiling it’ (pp. 25, 26). ‘‘ Weare... to use all care, as much 
as in us lies, to prevent by the first judgement of the Church all 
that are not godly from coming into a state to which they are 
not approved by God; but if men by their subtility creep in, 
as the serpent into the garden, where they should not be, we are 
to cast out that which is without, whilest within, by the after judge- 
ment of the Church, which is excommunication, when it doth 
evidently appear that men are hypocrites, though not drunkards 
and such kind of bodily sinners, as I may say, which is far less, 
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simply considered, than hypocrisie: which after-judgement is an 
ordinance to cleanse the house of God and keep it pure. . . . The 
matter of a visible Church . . . should be real saints ; the proper 
and approved complexion of a visible Church is sanctity, saving 
grace; and not one known to be otherwise can justifiably enter 
or abide within God’s Holy hill” (pp. 28, 29). 

He proceeds to defend this thesis from 1 Cor. 3'°-?7, and urges 
that otherwise the Church could not realize the description given 
in 1 Tim. 3, nor fulfil the prediction in Mal. 1%. He goes on to 
ask: ‘* How else shall the Jews be provoked, and this particular 
house be swallowed up in that general, and be made a Pillar in that 
to go no more out ? It’s said that God will provoke his ancient 
people by us Gentiles: and how will God provoke them ? By the 
glory and purity of his worship and worshippers. See for this 
Isa. 6678-72’ (pp. 36-7). 

Our author then expatiates on the ingathering of the J ews, and 
the descent from heaven of the New Jerusalem ; when “all Jews 
and Gentiles, that shall be formed into this House, shall be all 
one; and the Lord shall be King over all the earth: in that day 
shall there be one Lord, and his Name one, one people, one faith, 
one love, one conversation, all in heaven: This Church will not be 
a speckled bird as they were for which [they were] cast off; no, 
although we Gentiles [be] then joyned to them; Consequently, 
the allowed matter of a visible Church, now in the days of the 
Gospel, is Persons truly holy. Take heed, then, of setting against 
a Church of such a complexion and constitution. Wilt thou oppose 
a thing because it is as it ought to be? This is a meer spirit of 
contradiction, which borders upon malice and blasphemy ”’ (p. 42). 

He next deals with some objections : 

(1) “‘ But they gather Churches out of Churches, whom you 
plead for. Nay, ’tis but Churches out of a Church, Gospel Churches 
out of a Legal National Church; and the one being abolished, 
there may be, yea, there ought to be a departing from it, and a 
- gathering out of it into that Order which God hath instituted, 
So we find Churches gathered out of that one Church of the Jewes. 
Gal. 1%” (pp. 46-7). 

(2) ‘‘ Those men are full of heresies and dangerous opinions who 
lean this way. Many monsters come out of your Independent 
Churches, therefore surely *tis not of God. If it were a state 
congruous to the Word, surely it would not bring forth so many 
heresies, divisions, confusions. To this I answer, first, All is not 
true that is said of Congregational Churches, and of their friends ; 
it hath been an old wile of the Divell to calumniate much, and 
something will stick. . Nay, I know all is not true which is 
Printed of persons loving and honouring Churches, of such a con- 
stitution and complexion as I have mentioned. Witness Mr. 
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Edwards Gangren{a|. Nay, witness Mr. Rutherford’s Spiritual 
Antichrist, pag 250, 251, etc. ; where you shall find the Lord Gen. 
Cromwell charged with public scandal and unsoundness in the 
faith, because of a Letter which he wrote to the Parliament ; 
which letter I here give the Reader, as taken out of Mr. Rutherford’s 
book, that all the world may read and judge what unsound doctrine 
is in it, ‘ Presbyterians, Independents, all have here (i.e. in the 
army) the same spirit of faith and prayer, the same presence and 
answer ; they agree here, and know no names of difference ; pity 
it is it should be otherwise anywhere. All that believe have the 
real unity, which is most glorious, because inward and spiritual in 
the body, and to the Head. ...’ What heresy is in this letter 
I know not... . All that Mr. Rutherford hath inferred may be 
collected from the text; as true, as kind, and as Christian is his 
construction of that letter,.as humble, holy, and true is that asser- 
tion of his concerning all Independents in England, viz., ‘To my 
knowledge there is not this day in England any that is a meer 
Independent, which maintaineth nothing but Independencie, with 
most. of those of New England, and does not hold other unsound 
and corrupt tenets?’ .. . Surely there be many Independents in 
England that this good man is a stranger to ; and how he should 
then dare to speak so of them all as he does is fearful ”’ (pp. 47-51). 
** Secondly, I would answer this, that there is a difference between 
a cause and an occasion. That we walk in any fundamental truth 
in the power of it, many take occasion from hence to scoff, break 
forth into much wickedness. What now! Is it not therefore the. 
Truth which we follow, or must we leave following it, because 
many take occasion from hence to run into all evil. . . . I think 
the things about which the Divell doth make such ado may rather 
be thought to have something in them, rather than from hence 
to conclude they have nothing of God in them ; because the Divell 
doth not usually set against his own ; doth not divide against the 
Divell”’ (pp. 52-4). 

(3) “ But till Independencie, no such sharp and bloody stirs and 
dissensions.’’ (Reply) ‘‘ Presbyterians began it, and their bitter- 
ness and baseness hath heightened it to that to which otherwise 
in likelihood it could not have come. .. . If God had not been 
more gracious than they ingenuous, they had undone themselves 
and others too” (pp. 54-5). 

(4) ‘“‘ Simon Magus was a man in the Gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity : yet upon his Profession of Faith in Christ 
he was received into Church Fellowship.”’ (Reply) ‘Surely it 
was not.shows but substance which was lookt at, and conceived to 
be in this man, so far as man can judge. There were surely Out- 
ward signs of Repentance, and such as Peter, who received him 
into fellowship, was satisfied in. , . . That Simon did deceive the 
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Apostle, just as Demas did Paul, and give such outward appear- 
ance of real inward grace that the Apostle thought him to be 
suitable to the Rule of Church-triall before mentioned, is evident 
by what is said of him . . . otherwise the Apostles had not received 
him : and when that his hypocrisie did appear the Apostles rejected 
him as one not in Christ, and as one who had no share in real grace ; 
and upon that ground rejected communion with such a hypocrite ”’ 
(pp 55-60). 

(5) “ The Apostle saith that in a great house there are not only 
vessels of Gold and of Silver, but also of Wood and of Earth, and 
some to honour, and some to dishonour : By house he meaneth the 
Visible Church ; therefore the visible church may consist of good 
and bad.” 

(Reply) ‘“‘ That there may be bad men in a Church hath not 
been denied in all this discourse. . . . But he saith not that these 
vessels of earth and wood are there allowedly ; but they are there 
to dishonour ; that is, being crept in where they should not be . . . 
they are to be cast out of the Church as dishonourable ; and so 
indeed was Hymenaes and Philetus . . . which shews that when 
men put away that which they seemed to have, Faith coupled with 
a good Conscience, they are to be put away to their master, as 
vessels of dishonour and appointed to wrath ”’ (pp. 60-1). 


It was the intention of Lockyer to follow up this discourse with 
others “upon other points of Church-Order.” But this being 
impracticable, he added an ‘‘ Appendix ”’ (occupying pp. 62-138 of 
the volume) of which the following is a condensed summary :— 

Proposition 1. “ That the Eldership which is within the 
particular Congregation is not in most weighty things to exert 
power without the consent and approbation of the Church whereof 
they are. By things most weighty I mean those things which are 
most essential to the state of a visible Church, as Admission of 
Members, Ordination of Officers, and Excommunication of either.” 

In defence of this position he urges :— 

1. That the “‘ power of the Keys” was not at first given to 
Peter as an Apostle or as an Elder, but as & Believer; therefore 
to the Church of Believers was this authority primarily given, 
and afterwards to the Elders. 

2. That Elders are set over the Church by the voluntary choice 
of the Church, who choose them to be their ministers in the Lord, 
and may depose them if they prove unworthy. 

3. That otherwise the Elders cannot but offend the little ones of 
the Church, yea, the tender consciences of stronger brethren ; 
because acts of discipline may be performed concerning which they 
can have no sufficient knowledge. ‘4 

4. The Spirit of discerning, both in respect of persons and 
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things, is not confined as a peculiar to the Presbytery or Eldership 
of the Church ; when business of great weight is in debate, the 
greatest cannot say to the least ‘‘ I have no need of thee.”’ 

5. In weighty matters, such as Censures, Ordinations, &c., the 
Scripture is express that the whole Church should be jointly 
authoritative. ‘‘ Tell it to the Church” means the Church, and 
not merely the Elders. 

In the Jerusalem Synod (Acts 15) the Whole Church, not merely 
the Apostles and Elders, decided the question that was put before 
them. Even in so subordinate a matter as the appointment of 
deacons “‘ to attend Tables ”’ the Apostles would not act by their 
own authority,’ but only confirmed the choice of the Church. 
And Acts 14** is explained in the sense that Paul and Barnabas 
ordained such Elders as the several Churches elected. 

Even Whitgift, who “ wanted not wit nor learning,” was yet 
constrained to confess that ‘‘ in the Apostles’ time the state of the 
Church was Democratical, or popular; the people or multitude 
having a hand almost in every thing.” 

To the objection that Timothy was ordained by imposition of 
the hands of the Presbytery, it is replied that his ordination was 
not to an ordinary Eldership, but to the extraordinary office of an 
Evangelist. To the plea that Timothy and Titus were instructed 
what manner of Elders, &c., they were to ordain, it is replied that 
there is no evidence that they ordained any except by the suffrage 
of the people. 

To the assertion that ‘‘if the eldership cannot act without the 
consent of the Church, then church government is a Democratie, 
all are Elders, and Officers, and Pastors, and Teachers, and Rulers 
alike,” and it is “‘ confusion for all to have a hand in these great 
things” ; the reply is that we must distinguish between “‘ an essen- 
tial or fundamental power . . . in which the being of the Church 
consists, and is a right, not in one individual, but in many individuals 
as united in one Brotherhood,” and “an organical: power . . 
which is that by which everyone keeps his place and rank . . . 
some to judge, others to declare, act, and exercise that Judgment 
in the name of the rest.’”’ This is illustrated by the relation of 
soul and body : “‘ the senses are radically and potentially in all the 
soul, and the soul radically and potentially in all the body; and 
yet . . . the soul acts all its works by such organs as are proper 
to each work.” Finally, to the argument that “ the Elders of the 
Church are called Overseers, Stewards, Shepherds, Fathers, all 
which in their analogie hold forth a peculiar and sole power to do 
things’; our author replies that the Scripture “ doth not intend 
by these terms Lord Bishops, or Lording Presbyters, or Lordly 
Overlookers: Elders are so Rulers, and so Overseers, and so 
Shepherds, that they are also Fathers, and so Fathers as also 
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Brethren . . . linked in bonds of mutual and equal power funda- 
mentally together; which no organical power doth destroy and 
pluck up, but teach men rather more exemplarily to fulfil; as we 
see in Christ, by washing his disciples’ feet, although He was the 
Great Bishop of our Souls, and sole Ruler indeed, and Lawgiver ”’ 
(pp. 62 and 64-92). 

Proposition 2. ‘‘ That Presbyteries or Elderships which are 
without the particular congregation, exercising authoritative and 
coercive power over it, are an invention of man. By Presbyteries 
or Elderships without the Congregation I mean such an Eldership 
as is chosen out of several particular Congregations, assuming to 
themselves superior and decisive power over them.” This he 
defends as follows :— 

1. A coercive Eldership out of each particular Church is “ without 
foundation in the Word.’ The precedent of Acts 1*°,*, &c., does 
not apply; for “the station of the apostles was extraordinary, 
it being the formality of their office to take care of all the Churches.” 
“ Extraordinary practices are not fit matters to make up ordinary 
precedents.”’ 

2. Moreover, in that case there were no “‘ concurring Elders. of 
other Churches ; they could not have this, being the first and only 
Gospel Church extant.” 

3. No precedent is afforded by Acts 4°, Acts 6*°, or Acts 20” ; 
for ‘‘ here is no joynt voice of various commissioned Elders ” from 
diverse particular Churches. 

4. In Acts 15°: ‘‘ Here is an Eldership of several Churches 
(indeed) met ; but as touching the coertion of their power, as such 
an excerped Eldership enforcing their results upon other Churches,” 
this remains to be proved. The decision of that meeting “‘ was not 
therefore Scripture or Canonical and binding because they decreed 
it,’’ but because ‘‘ what they decreed was by debate found out to 
be expresse in the Scripture, or undeniably deducted from thence.” 
It is true that “A Forrain Eldership rightly constituted hath 
peculiar authority, i.e. a power of pre-eminent council; though not 
a power of jurisdiction to constrain their results to be practised, 
or to censure ecclesiastically in case persons who have the result 
of things produced by them do not follow them.’ Indeed the 
decrees of the Jerusalem Synod ‘“‘ are said to bind those to whom 
they are sent; and . . . they were sent to all the Churches of the 
Gentiles (Acts 21%). . . . Now these had no commission else of 
that kind delegated to that Synod, and therefore what they did 
there could not bind them by way of any authoritative jurisdiction . 

. where there is no delegation of messengers by mutual consent, 
there is no right of jurisdiction.” 

5. In 1 Tim. 4: “‘ Here seems to be two things, a sojourning 
Eldership cr a collegiate church which did ordain Timothy.” This 
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would be much to the point if this were “‘ an ordinary Eldership, 
such as. consisted of ordinary pastors or teachers, and brethren 
commissioned from several particular churches.” But as before 
stated—‘‘ an ordinary Eldership cannot institute an extraordinary 
officer, as Timothy was, to wit an Evangelist.” 

6. Furthermore, a coercive eldership outside the particular 
congregation is not only without precedent in Scripture, “it is a 
device of man, for it opposes the Word.” “ That the extent of 
Church Officers power to rule is no further than the extent of his 
place to feed, instruct, and diffuse knowledge and doctrine appears 
by these Scriptures ; "Acts 2078, 1 Peter 5°, Colos. 1", Heb. 13" . 
Where we are chosen and fixed to feed, to speak the word of God, 
there are we to rule and exert judicial power, the use of the Keys 
in each part thereof.”’ 

7. ‘‘ It may be said, Elders may preach in this church and that, 
in many particular churches; therefore they may, according to 
this you have said, rule over many particular churches.” But 
“Tis not occasional preaching, which one church by consent and 
desire may admit to another, that the Scriptures forementioned 
mean and make the bound of rule; but where men’s fixed call 
and work properly lies.” See 1 Thes. 5% and 1 Tim. 1’. ‘Tis 
not. bare labouring in the Word in a place which notes an Elder, 
but being over them, fixed and commissioned in such a station 
over them ; and then when this is pitched and bounded, this bounds 
his work of conduct and discipline.” 

8. “‘ A sojourning coercive eldership is surely a device of man, 
and no instituted ordinance of God, because it eludes that end to 
which it would seem to pretend.” This aim is “‘an effectual 
remedy of offence, that nothing may be undone, or all done, as to 
the relief of anyone’s complaint, or as to the appointing of anyone 
his right.”” . But in practice these “ sojourning Elderships ”’ are less 
effective to this end than the eldership of the congregation. In- 
deed ‘‘ this whole frame and series [of Presbytery and Synod and 
General Assembly and Commission of the Kirk] looks more like to 
entangle and perplex poor creatures than effectually to extricate 
and issue their distress.” 

9. “ The particular Church is complete without them ; for God 
would not appoint useless things. Every particular Church rightly 
constituted . . . hath sufficiency in itself to exercise all the ordin- 
ances of Christ, to ordain, to excommunicate, without Forrain 
Elderships of what degree soever.” And it would still be the 
duty of the particular church to preach and dispense the Sacra- 
ments, even were the Classis to forbid it. As to discipline, the 
church at Corinth is blamed for not having exercised it of them- 
selves, without either the apostle’s direction or a Collegiate Church 
sentence sent them. 
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Various objections are now considered; as that “ particular 
churches cannot make up a sufficient eldership ” to ordain or ex- 
communicate. Yet for this purpose it is admitted that four or 
five elders may suffice ; and “a particular congregation may have 
and yield so many upon any occasion.” And “ If one particular 
congregation, so constituted as is before mentioned, be not sufficient 
to exercise the full power of the Keys without a forrain eldership, 
then the first church, that of Jerusalem, was lame in its power till 
others were erected.” ‘‘ And other congregations which were 
scattered up and down in Pontus, Cappadocia, &c., which in all 
likelihood by distance of place and by violence of Heathens were 
in an utter incapacity to any standing, extrinsecal elderships and 
associations . . . must needs sink from a defect intrinsecal ; and 
in their make and constitution, not being able without forrain 
power to relieve themselves in the mainest things.’’ And finally, 
“ if the particular Church has not been complete to do its own work 
without a forrain eldership the apostles would have mentioned 
something ’’ thereof. But of this there is no trace, not even in 
Acts 20, where it might have been most expected. 

Another group of objections is briefly considered. 

(a) ‘ We find no example of separation but in case of idolatry.” 
But idolatry hath had several shapes, according as the light hath 
broken out in every age, in several degrees. ‘* What is not war- 
ranted by the Word is an idol, let present times and abused affec- 
tions call it what they will.” 

(b) “‘We have had many converted under the Presbyterian 
Government ; doth not this seal it to be of God ?”’ But “‘ so there 
was under Episcopal government, yet Presbyterians gave witness 
to that not to be of God.” ; 

(c) ‘‘ But many godly being in the Presbyterian way, is it not 
more proper to purge than to pull down all?” “Twas just so 
objected by the godly in England when Presbyterians would have 
down the Episcopal Church. Many of the godly . . . were for 
purging .. . but the controversie of the Lord meant, the axe to 
the root, and so I humbly judge doth the same controversie now 
mean. .. . Purging doth suppose an encouraging foundation to 
work upon. . . . Where the form of Government, or the matter of 
Government be right, something of purging may do the work. . . . 
But when matter and form are both corrupt and naught—for form 
knit by situation, and by forrain forensical Elderships and associa- 
tions: for matter three parts of four naught, prophane, atheists, 
of elders and people both—how can such a state and constitution 
. . . purge itself? The bad will cast out the good, sooner than 
they will condescend to cast out themselves. . . . So that Church 
State is in this case quite dead, ’tis not a man but a carcase. . 
Therefore to depart from the dead is proper ; but to talk of purging 
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thedead . . . is discourse full of weakness, if not of unwillingness to 
see and censure our own shame.” 

(d) “ But will not my protest serve the turn? . . . What doth 
others’ wickedness in abuse of ordinances prejudice those ordinances 
tome? If protesting were only words, then such a thing would do ; 
but to say the precious should not mingle with the vile, and yet the 
man doth this daily and continually is not to protest, but to mock 
and dissemble. . 

(e) ‘‘ But doth not Baptism give the form of a true Church ? 

Now we are all baptized.” The assertion is denied; for 
“ There may be a Church, and consequently Members of a Church, 
before Baptism: Ministers are before Baptism, and a Church is 
before Ministers. . . . Besides, how much this gratifies the judg- 
ment and practice of the Anabaptists, any one may see, who con- 
stitute Church Members by Baptism ; and how much Presbyterians 
are against Anabaptists all their writings shew.” 

(f) ‘‘ But since this opinion prevailed we see a vast toleration 
of all strange and damnable doctrines.”” . . . ‘‘ We are not so well 
skilled in divine things as to tell what everything is in the bud ; 
we are patient more than some would have us till the bud blossom 
and bear, and when we see the fruit naught we give our witness 
against it, by dispute, discountenance, and otherwise as we under- 
stand the Word to warrant us. . . . Not by might nor by power 
civil, but by God’s Spirit in his word and other ordinances we fight 
in these quarrels ; which weapons, though not so terrible to look 
upon as the temporal sword, are yet mighty through God to cast 
down strong imaginations of vain men ’”’ (pp. 92-138). 

* * * * * 


James Wood, a Scotchman, published in reply to this treatise 
*““An Examination and Refutation of Mr. Lockyer’s Lecture 
concerning the Visible Church.” (4to Edinburgh, 1655.) 


T. G. CRIPPEN. 
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(Continued from page 43.) 


An interesting entry appears in the old Independent Minute 
Book under date March 31st, 1682: “ paid for John Kirkus, 
his enlargement out of captivity £27.” John does not appear 
in the list of members of the Church, altho’ it includes several 
members of his family. Probably he was a sailor captured 
by the Barbary Pirates or Salee Rovers, like “ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ That this is no fanciful idea is proved by an entry 
‘in the Parish Register of Holy Cross, Canterbury, which 
states that Simon Louth, Vicar from 1666 to 1679, subscribed 
5s. for “ redeeming the Captives in Turkey.” 

In 1686 matters began to improve, and in April 1687 King 
James II.’s “ Declaration of Indulgence ” to Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Dissenters was issued. A few months later 
came the Revolution and the liberty under William of Orange. 

Ministers came out of their hiding-places and their meeting- 
houses were reopened, amongst them the Hull Independent 
meeting-place and the Bowlalley Lane Presbyterian Chapel. 
Mr. Charles, of the latter, was now able to preach in security 
for a few years, but on December 23rd, 1693, he finished his 
earthly course. ‘‘ The stern old Puritan,’ says one writer, 
“ was carried to his burial two days later through the streets 
where Christmas merrymakers held revel such as he had 
turned away from.” 

Not long did his Independent colleague survive him. After 
all his labours and sorrows, his trials and tribulations, ‘“ Mr. 
Richard Astley dyed ye 7th day of April 1696 having served 
ye Lord as pastor to this Church about 27 years. Flere et 
memenisse relictum est,’”'® He was buried in Drypool Parish 
Churchyard.*° 

An important event now occurred in the life of this hitherto 
harassed congregation. Having met for many years in the 


19 Extract from old Minute Book. 

20 “* 1688 Bur’d achild of Mr. Richard Astley. 18 Jan. 1688.” ‘1696 
Buryalls ; Mr. Richard Astley Buryed y® 9th of April.” ‘ 1696 Mr. 
Benjamin Astley buryed y* 6th of March.” (Extracts from Drypool 
Parish Registers ) 
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house of John Robinson, elder of the Church, secretly at first 
and later under licence, they were now able to launch out into 
full publicity. In 1697 a good tobacconist named John 
Watson, a member of the church, gave a site in Dagger Lane 
for the erection of a chapel. Passing down Dagger Lane you 
may yet notice the Chapel at Prince St. Corner. About twelve 
feet above street level is a stone faintly inscribed “ This Chapel 
was built in 1698.” 

Gone now were the meetings held in secret, fearful of inter- 
ruption by spies and watchmen, although from time to time 
private houses were still licensed for the purpose of small 
gatherings for religious worship, for example :— 

“1705 To Mr. Jonathan Bielby for occasional religious 
worship in the house where Thomas Wallis Master Mariner 
now lives ” (This was Independent). 

1713 (p. 598 Bench Book). 

“ Application was made to the court that Mr. George 
Bielby’s dwelling-house in this towne being designed as a 
place for religious worship might be allowed accordingly the 
same was granted and a certificate ordered.” 

On July 3rd, Jeremiah Gill came as a probationer to the con- 
gregation. In his own writing in the old minute book he says: 

“The summer following (1698) by the good hand of God 
upon us our new meeting place was erected at the sole charge 
of the Church and other assisting friends belonging to the 
congregation. We begun in’t Aug. y® 21st in the year above 
mentioned, the first text preached from (by J. G.) being 
Exod. XX.v. 22” (In all places where I record my name 
T will come unto thee and I will bless thee.’’) 

The Trust Deed of this Chapel (like many others of this 
period, Bowlalley Lane, South Cave, etc.) makes no mention 


of doctrine or forms of government but says... ‘In case 
it shall please God that the said congregation ... beby 
Force or public Authority broke up... or permitted to 


23 


preach and teach in public Churches... 
is to be employed for the benefit of the poor. 

In September, 1698, Gill was elected to full Office as pastor 
and at the close of the year he was able to write, “1698. The 
Lord was now pleased after a time of breaking down, to 
begin to repair the breaches of this little Tribe by the addition 
of some new members, for which the following pages must 
account.”? On December 20, 1698, four were added ; in 1699 
thirty-one joined the Church. 


the property 
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In this same year of 1698, the “ Society for the Reformation 
of Manners in Kingston-upon-Hull”’ was formed.”?. This was 
a new departure, for although the members of the society 
were nearly all, probably all, members of the various churches 
existing in the town, the management of its affairs was entirely 
distinct from Church Authority. Popular Societies were just 
beginning. 

Amongst the early members of this Society were John 
Watson, the Bielbys, the famous Ald. Daniel Hoare, who was 
Mayor in 1674 and 1700, of the Independent Church, and 
Leonard Chamberlain, John Waite, Ralph Peacock, Joseph 
Turner, Richard Cooke, and Thos. Lightfoot, of the 
Presbyterian congregation in Bowlalley Lane. 

A letter?? from Jeremiah Gill to Rev. Mr. Whitaker, Leeds 
(Mill Hill), dated April 7th, 1704, is interesting. 

“This day eight years my worthy predecessor’ (Richard 
Astley, 7th April, 1696) “‘ was dismiss’d to the purest church . . . 
Mr. Billingsley (the Presbyterian Minister of Bowlalley Lane) 
is going to leave us at Hull. He has fully declared his purpose 
to’s people this week and I presume they now take it for 
granted ... Mr. Brook, who had been with’em at Swanland 
about a year, should be there (Deo Annuente) solemnly 
separated to’s work on Wednesday next... .”’ 

Mr. Gill was a minister of no mean ability and of untiring 
energy but died in 1709 at the comparatively early age of 
forty years.?° 

In 1709 (May 24th) Mr. Joseph Sutton was elected pastor 
(and came with his family October 4, 1709). He was ordained 
at Swanland, a little village near Hull. 

“The several houses of Mr. Joseph Sutton in Mytongate and 
Mrs. Sarah Jackson, Widow, in Scale Lane in this towne were 
(as certified by Thomas Lee to be used for that purpose) 
allowed by the Court for assemblies for the religious worship 
of Dissenters called Independents.’’*4 


21 A full account of this Society is given in the History of Bowlalley 
Lane, p. 88. Mr. Bayock of South Cave, Presbyterian Chapel may 
have belonged the Society, for I find in his Library catalogue (already 
referred to) ‘‘An account of y® Societies for y° Reformation of Manners.” 

22 Birch MSS., 4275, Brit. Museum. ; 

23°*Mr. Jere Gill Min? at Hull and Mrs Spencer married abt 
Michaelmas 1704.” ‘‘ Mr. Jeremiah Gill, Mint at Hull died at York 
abt Jan. 23. 1709.”” Northowram Register. 

24 Hull Bench Books, 1712, p. 37B. 
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“Mr. Joseph Sutton (Min™ at Hull) died Aug, 25 1712,” 
says the Nonconformist Register. “A young man of rare 
parts ; a great loss to the congregation, his wife and children. 
Cease, Lord, help Lord ! ” 

aes Fletcher was pastor from Ist January, 1714-5. 
He died in 1733. 

In that year (Dec.10th) Hbenezer Gill “‘ unanimously (sic) 
accepted the pastorate and submitted to keep ye Minister’ 8 
house in repair and to permit Mrs. Fletcher to dwell . 
(therein) “‘ rent free until 1st May next.’’*® 

The Bench Book” thus records his taking the oath required 
of a dissenting minister. 

“Mr. Ebenezer Gill, a Dissenting Minister or teacher, then 
also appeared and took the oath and also made the declaration 
of the 30th year of King Charles the 2nd and subscribed his 
name to the said oath of declaration. He also then declared 
his approbation of the Statue (sic) made in the thirteenth 
year of the reigne of the late Queen Elizabeth except the 
34th, 35th and 36th and those words in the 20th. 

He was ordained May 5th, 1734 (by fasting, prayer, imposition 
of hands, etc., according to the minute book), but had to 
resign owing to illness and died November 4th, the same year. 

Just before his death?” a new pastor was appointed in the 
person of Tobias Wildboar, who comes upon the scene in 
October, 1734. 

Writing in the old Dagger Lane minute book some time later, 
Mr. Wildboar says he “received in Oct., 1734, an invitation 
from ye Congregational Church at Hull, lately under the 
pastoral care of Ebenezer Gill.” 

This is a definite statement, proving that the church was 
still in principle an Independent one, but, as will shortly be 
seen, changes were creeping in. 

As he seems to have been unable to settle finally at Hull 
until 1736 (he came to Hull, he says, April 16th, 1736), the 
Rev. W. Martin was appointed as assistant preacher in 1735. 

The following year Mr. Wiseman gave £200 for the use of the 
minister and in 1744 Mr. Howsom or Howson left £100.” 


26 Old Minute Book. 

26 P. 120B. 

27° Mr. Ebenezer Gill, Min™ in Hull died, 1734.’’ Northowram 
Register. 

28 In 1743 the £200 was in the hands of J. Bielby and Samuel Watson, 
members; the £100 was placed in the hands of Alderman Bielby. 
See Lawton’s Collections, 1840—payment was afterwards suspended. 


© 
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A silver candlestick and snuffers were presented by 
Christopher Hemloc in 1746 (September 28) for the use of the 
chapel. 

From about 1700 there was much interchange between 
the Presbyterian and Independent ministers of the district, 
which is proved by their entries of baptisms in the various 
registers, several of which I have examined. As the 
historian of Bowlalley Lane says : 

“The differences of Presbyterianism and Independency 
seem, in the first part of the 18th century, to have worn down 
considerably and thus helped the congregations of early 
Dissent to fraternize to an extent that seems strange in 
the light of later events.” 

Yet sometimes it has been the cause of trouble. In this 
church, we notice Mr. Wildboar’s entry on October 30, 1748— 
“Mr. Townsend was chose at a church-meeting as a co- 
pastor, to which, for the sake of peace, I consented.” 

Evidently there was some difficulty. ‘‘ 1748 Nov. 13, Mr. 
M. Townsend complied with the choice.”’ 

Mr. Wildboar’s entry regarding the ordination of this young 
man is still more interesting :—‘ 1749, May 10th, Mr. 
Townsend ordained by fasting and prayer and by the hands 
of the Presbytery. N.B. Bro. Walker of Leeds preached 
Acts, 28. v. 22, Self prayed over him and Mr. Whitaker of 
Scarborough ga’ the charge.” 

“Bro. Walker” was the Rev. T. Walker of Mill Hill 
Presbyterian Church, Leeds, and the other minister was the 
Rev. W. Whitaker, Presbyterian, of Scarborough. 

Only fifteen years separates this statement of Presbytery 
from the remark re ‘‘ Congregational Church.” 

Mr. Wildboar would have left before this (he having had 
an. invitation to Birmingham) but the majority of the members 
pressed him to stay, a vote being taken on the matter. 

In 1759 Mr. Wildboar died, having been (says the record) 
“ afflicted with the palsy.” 

Mr. James: Cunningham, who had been elected co-pastor 
after Mr. Townsend had left, was appointed to the full pastorate 
and remained until 1762, when he removed to Ellenthorpe. 

He was followed by the Rev. Rest Knipe, who only stayed 
until 1766, and in 1767 came the Rev. John Burnett. 

Long before the foundation of the L.M.S. and similar 
societies, the churches of Hull took an interest in missionary 
work, and the state of the Red Indian people across the 
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Atlantic attracted much attention. In an account of an 
Indian Charity School in Lebanon, Conn. (carried on by 
Dr. EH. Wheelock), I find that in 1769 Dagger Lane under 
Mr. Burnett contributed £24 and the Bowlalley Lane Church 
under Mr. Beverley £17. 

Mr. Burnett was invited as a Calvinist in faith and an 
Independent in order, but he was in matters of church- 
government apparently a Presbyterian and in doctrine an 
Arian. He visited the congregations of other ministers in the 
district who were suspect and they returned the visits, as 
shown by the various baptismal registers. 

Amongst these were Thomas Ellis of South Cave (at that 
time a Presbyterian Church); John Harris, Beverley; Titus _ 
Cordingley, John Beverley and J. Witter of Bowlalley Lane ; 
John Argier, Swanland ; and Benjamin Clegg, Cottingham. 

This suspected Arianism led to a considerable secession of 
members, who formed the Blanket Row Independent Church. 
In tones of gentle reproach the seceders referred to their 
pastor’s failure to live up to the terms of his appointment 
and also referred to their former unhappy settlements, ?.e. 
Mr. Wildboar and later. From this secession branch out 
practically all the Independent or Congregational Churches 
of the city. 

Continuing our account of Dagger Lane, we now enter 
upon quite a different phase in its history. In 1783 came the 
Rev. Robert Green, who embraced the doctrine of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and remodelled the Church along those lines. 
The place was much altered, new galleries erected, etc. 

Struggles between the trustees and the Swedenborgians 
were continuous; minister after minister came and went; 
the trustees had the keys seized from them, lawsuits and 
Chancery proceedings followed one after another. 

The words written to the Church at Ephesus might well have 
been written to Dagger Lane :— “I know thy works and .. . 
(that thou) hast tried them which say they are apostles and 
are not. ... Nevertheless I have something against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love, Remember... and 
repent and do the first works or else I will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place.” : 

Yet who am I, that I should judge? No doubt amidst this 
turmoil of conflicting views there were some members of the 
congregation who got a blessing from time to time. 
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From the coming of Robert Green in 1783 to 1840 there were 
eight ministers (Geo. Nicholson, Robt. Brandt, F. M. Hodson, 
Thos. Wallworth, James Bradley, James Rhodes, John Parry, 
and Wm. Hill). 

We must now return to the Hull Presbyterians as a Church- 
party. The Bowlalley Lane Presbyterian Church, having 
become Unitarian during the Arian disputes of the latter half 
of the 18th century, and the Dagger Lane Church being largely 
Swedenborgian, the Presbyterians opened the old Tabernacle 
in Sykes St. on April 8th, 1838, as the “ (Hull) United 
Associate Presbyterian Congregation.” 

This chapel had been erected in 1826 by an Independent 
minister, Rev. Samuel Lane, formerly of Ebenezer Chapel 
(usually called Myton Walls Chapel), on the other side of 
Dagger Lane. 

On November 18, 1840 (or December 1, 1840) the United 
Presbyterians took over the Dagger Lane Chapel, the Sweden- 
borgians using various other premises until they erected their 
present church on Spring Bank. 

The Revs. James White, Alex Renton, and James Little 
Rorne followed one another from 1840—1870. With the coming 
of John Forrest in 1871 the affairs of the church took a new 
turn. The town having increased greatly since the building 
of the chapel in 1698, it was felt that the migration of the 
population to the suburbs necessitated a new church. A 
site was secured on Spring Bank and the new church was 
opened in 1875 at a cost of about £3,500. 

Our story is told! We may only just link up our existing 
Congregational Churches with those that have gone, but their 
history, though highly interesting, must be entirely omitted. 

The seceders from Dagger Lane in 1769 built a little chapel in 
a Court down Blanket Row and called to their pastorate, 
George Lambert, who attained a wide reputation, being a 
founder of the L.M.S. and other Societies. 

The church prospered and, needing larger premises, built 
the Fish St. Congregational Chapel in 1782. 

From time to time this latter transferred some of its members 
who, with others, formed churches at Nile St. (1827), Salem 
(1832), Albion (1841), Wycliffe (1868), Latimer (1869), Hessle 
Rd. (1877), and Fish St. Memorial (1898-9). 

Other Congregational Churches, which I have not been 
able to directly connect with Dagger Lane and Fish St., are 
Hope St. (1797), with ‘““ Hope St. Memorial,’’ Newland (1903) ; 
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“Ebenezer,” Dagger Lane (1804-5), with its descendants, 
“Tabernacle,” Sykes St. (1826), and ‘‘ Bethesda,’’ Osborne St. 
(1842) ; Holborn St., Witham (1830) ; Moxon St. (about 1851) ; 
Porter St. (prior to 1856) and Lower Union St. (1882). 

Of all these chapels only five remain as Congregational 
Churches, Albion, Wycliffe, Hessle Rd., Princes Avenue and 
Newland. 

We have spoken of the past. What of the future? We 
must leave it in the hands of God and his Children of Hull 
Congregationalism. 

A. E. Trovr. 
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The Chapel Library at Matlock Bath 


minister of the Congregational Church at Matlock Bath, 

that the books in his study adjacent to the Chapel should 

remain for the use of his successors. A catalogue was drawn 
up, and it was arranged that every succeeding minister should 
acknowledge the custody of the books, and see to it that they 
were not diminished. 

The original donation consisted of 678 volumes, of which seventeen 
were duplicates. Unfortunately, the list is arranged “ Alpha- 
betically by Titles,” and is not easy to use: another list, ‘‘ Alpha- 
betical by Authors,’ was left incomplete, ending with letter k 
(292 volumes). In 1832 about thirty-six volumes were disposed of 
by way of exchange, and thirty or thirty-two others substituted : 
a few later additions having been made. A new Shelf Catalogue 
was made in 1858, when the number of volumes recorded was 693. 
At that time forty-six volumes were noted as not in the original 
list ; and it was stated that about seventy volumes of that original 
list were no longer to be found. 

The collection is very miscellaneous. About 112 volumes date 
from the seventeenth century and 470 from the eighteenth, the 
remainder being either early nineteenth or undated. A few are 
said to be imperfect. The most valuable of the books, according 
to the catalogue of 1858, were works of the Old Puritan Divines, 
together with some controversial treatises of a later date. There 
is a respectable collection of Practical Divinity and Devotional 
literature, but not much which would attract the cupidity of a 
book collector. Indeed, among the volumes cleared out in 1832 
were some which were of interest as curios, though not of much 
practical utility. It would be well that the collection should 
undergo a careful revision. A number of odd volumes and broken 
sets, and other things of little worth, should be eliminated, and their 
places filled ecther with solid old-time divinity or with modern 
religious biographies of permanent interest. 


ie was the express desire of Rev. Jonathan Scott, the first 


J. C. EASTERBROOK. 
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(XV) Additional Prayers, to be used together with those appointed 
for the Fifth of November. 1689. 


Second Collect :—-O God. whose name is excellent in all the earth, 
and thy glory above the heavens; who on this day didst miracu- 
lously preserve our Church and State from the secret contrivance 
and hellish malice of Popish Conspirators; and on-~this day also 
didst begin to give us a mighty deliverance from the open tyranny 
and oppression of the same cruel and bloodthirsty enemies: we 
bless and adore thy glorious majesty, as for thy former so for this 
thy late marvellous loving kindness to our Church and Nation in 
the preservation of our Religion and Liberties. And we humbly 
pray that the devout sense of this thy repeated mercy may renew 
and increase in us a spirit of love and thankfulness to thee its 
only author; a spirit of peaceable submission and obedience to 
our gracious Sovereign, whom thou madest the blessed instrument 
of it; and a spirit of fervent zeal for our holy religion, which now 
again thou hast so wondrously rescued and established, a blessing 
to us and our posterity. And this we beg for Jesus Christ his 
sake. Amen. 


~ Inthe Litany :—Accept also, most gracious God, of our unfeigned 
thanks for filling our hearts again with joy and gladness, after 
the time that thou hadst afflicted us, and putting a new song into 
our mouths, by bringing his Majesty who now reigns over us, upon 
this: day, for the deliverance of our Church and Nation, from 
Popish tyranny and arbitrary power. We adore the Wisdom and 
Justice of thy providence, which so timely interposed in our extreme 
danger, and disappointed all the designs of our enemies. We 
beseech thee, give us such a lively and lasting sense of what thou 
didst then, and hast since that time done for us, that we may 
not grow secure and careless in our obedience; but that it may 
lead us to repentance, and move us to be the more diligent and 
zealous in all the duties of our religion, which thou hast in a mar- 
vellous manner preserved to us. Let truth and justice, brotherly 
kindness and charity, devotion and piety, concord and unity, with 
all other virtues so flourish amongst us, that they may be the 
stability of our times, and make this church a praise in the earth. 
All which we humbly beg, together with thy continued blessing 
on all orders and degrees of men among us, and the perfect 
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deliverance of our brethren in Ireland, that they may rejoice together 
with us, and triumph in thy praise, for the sake of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; to whom with thee, O Father of Mercies, 
and the Holy Ghost, be eternal praises. Amen. 


In the Communion Service :—Eternal God, and our most mighty 
Protector, we thy unworthy servants do humbly present ourselves 
“before thy Majesty, acknowledging thy power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, in preserving the king, and the Three Estates of this realm 
assembled in Parliament, from the destruction this day intended 
against them. Make us, we beseech thee, truly thankful for this 
and for all other thy great mercies towards us; particularly for 
making this day again memorable, by a fresh instance of thy loving 
kindness towards us. We bless thee for giving his Majesty, that 
now is, a safe arrival here, and for making all opposition, fall before 
him, till he became our king and governour. Continue, we beseech 
thee, to protect and defend him, the Queen, and all the Royal 
Family, from all treasons and conspiracies; preserve them in thy 
faith, fear, and love; prosper their reign with long happiness here 
on earth; and crown them with everlasting glory hereafter : 
through Jesus Christ, our only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. 


(XVI) A Prayer for the King : to be used instead of that appointed 
for his Majesties present expedition. Whitehall, July 11, 1690. The 
Queen does approve of this Prayer, and commands it to be Published. 


[This refers to King William’s preservation at the Battle of the 
Boyne. | 

Almighty and most gracious God; we bless and magnifie thy 
holy name for thy late mercies to us of these kingdoms, in raising 
up thy servant King William to be a deliverer to us in the day of 
our distress, and to rescue us from Popish Tyranny when we were 
so near sinking under it. We also acknowledge with all due praise 
and thanksgiving that thou hast graciously heard the prayers of 
thy church for him whom thou madest the happy instrument of 
our preservation; in preserving him in so wonderful a manner 
from those great and apparent dangers to which he exposed his 
royal person for our safety, and for the deliverance of our suffering 
brethren. Blessed be thy name that thou hast given such visible 
tokens of thy gracious presence with him in this expedition: that 
thou hast not only covered his head in the day of battle, but encom- 
passed him with salvation round about; that the messenger of 
death which came so near could not hurt him; that his enemies 
who rejoiced over him are clothed with shame ; and that thou hast 
crowned him with victory and success even above our expectations. 
‘We beseech thee to continue him under the wings of thy gracious 
providence ; to bless his arms by sea and land against the common 
enemy ; and in thy good time to bring him back in peace and safety 
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to our comfort. And give us grace to live worthy of these mercies, 
in all thankful obedience to thy divine Majesty, in dutiful subjec- 
tion to them whom thou hast set over us, and in entire dependence 
on thy will, which we have found so gracious to us of this church 
and nation. Grant this for thy mercies sake, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


(XVII) A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
to be used on Thursday the sixteenth of April next... . For Dis- 
covering and disappointing a horrid and barbarous Conspiracy of 
Papists and other trayterous persons, to Assassinate and Murder 
His most gracious Majesties Royal Person ; and for delivering this 
kingdom from an Invasion intended by the French. 1695. 


[This is chiefly compiled, with necessary modifications, from 
No. VII. (Titus Oates, 1679) and No. IX. (Rye-House Plot, 1683)] 


Proper Psalms ; M., 9, 21, 118; E., 62, 92, 124, 145. 
lst Lesson ; M., Job 5c; E., Numb 16 to 36v. 
2nd Lesson; M., Acts 23; E., 1 Peter 2 to 18v. 


lst Collect :—Almighty God, who of thy great mercy towards 
us hast discovered the designs and disappointed the attempts of 
those bloody Conspirators who had maliciously contrived our 
destruction, and designed, by the Assassination of his Majesties 
person, to make way for a foreign Invasion, and thereby to enslave 
both the bodies and souls of thy servants: We yield thee praise 
and thanks, &c [as in VII. with slight verbal alterations. ] 


After the Litany :—O God, whose Providence, &c. [as in IX, 
with slight verbal changes and omissions. } 

In the Communion Service :—Almighty God, who hast in all 
ages, &c. [as in IX., with slight verbal changes. ] 

O Lord our God, abundant in goodness and truth, whose mercies 
are over all thy works; We beseech thee to extend thy compassion 
and favour to all mankind; more particularly to the Reformed 
Churches abroad, and especially to those who are still under perse- 
cution for truth and righteousness sake. Relieve them according 
to their several necessities; be a shelter and defence to them 
from the fury of the oppressor; and in thy good time deliver them 
out of all their troubles. And whatsoever they have lost for Thy 
sake, return it to them, according to thy gracious promise, in the 
blessings of this, and a better life. And we humbly beseech thee 
to enlighten all those who are in darkness and error, and to give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; that we may 
all become one flock under the great Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, Jesus Christ, our blessed Saviour and Redeemer: To whom 
with Thee, O Father, and the Holy Spirit, be all honour and glory 
for evermore. Amen. 
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A PRAYER FOR OUR ENEMIES. 


O Father of Mercies, and Lover of Souls, who art kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil, and hast commanded us also to extend 
our charity even to those that hate us: We beseech thee as to 
accept our prayers and praises, which we have this day offered 
up unto thee in the behalf of all that are faithful in the land, so 
alsoto enlarge thy mercy and pity even to those that are ourenemies. 
Take from them all their prejudices and inordinate passions; give 
them a meek and humble and docible temper, and guide their feet 
into the ways of peace. And thus redouble upon us, O Lord, the 
joys of this day ; that we may not only triumph in the disappoint- 
ment of their mischievous imaginations, but with the holy Angels 
in heaven rejoice in their conversion, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

[It is interesting to compare this with a prayer having the same title 
in X.] 

(XVIII) A Form of Prayer to be used... on Wednesday the 
Nineteenth day of January, being the Fast Day appointed by Proclama- 
tion, to be observed in a Most Solemn and Devout manner. For the 
Imploring of a blessing from Almighty God upon her Majesty and 
her Allies, engaged in the present war; as also for the Humbling of 
ourselves before Him in a deep sense of His heavy displeasure, shew'd 
forth in the late dreadful Storm and Tempest, &c. 1703 (3/4). 


Proper Psalms: M., 107 from 28v., 144; E., 44, 86. 
lst Lesson: M., 2 Chron. 20 to 3lv.; E., Lam. 3 from 22v. 
2nd Lesson: M., Luke 13 to v. 10; E., Hebr. 11 from 32v. 


First Collect :—Great and Glorious Lord God, just and terrible in 
thy Judgments, and unsearchable in all thy ways; at whose 
rebuke the earth trembles, and the very foundations of the hills 
shake; who also commandest the winds and the sea, and they 
obey: We, vile dust and miserable sinners, in a most awful sense 
of thy amazing judgments, our own great and manifold provocations, 
and thy tender mercy to the penitent, do with all humility of soul 
cast ourselves down before thy footstool, bewailing our unworthi- 
ness and imploring thy pity and the bowels of thy compassion. 
We beseech thee, O Lord, to awaken our consciences, that we may 
see and duly consider thy hand, which in so astonishing a manner 
has been lifted up against us. Pardon our own crying sins, and 
those of the whole nation, which have drawn down this thy heavy 
displeasure upon us; and grant us such a measure of thy grace, 
that we may no more disobey thy laws, abuse thy goodness and 
forbearance, or despise this and other thy chastisements, lest a 
worse thing come unto us. It is of thy goodness, O Lord, that we 
were not all consum’d by the late winds and storms which fulfill’d 
thy commandment, and that in the midst of judgment thou didst 
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remember mercy, shewing forth the care of thy providence in so 
many wonderful preservations of thy people. Let the remem- 
brance of them work in us such a thankfulness of heart, and such 
a seriousness and watchfulness of spirit, that no calamity may ever 
be a surprise to us. nor death itself come upon us unawares; that 
so we may at length arrive safely at that blessed kingdom which 
cannot be shaken: for the sake of. Jesus Christ our only Mediator 
and Advocate. Amen. 


[A second Collect follows, on similar lines, but including petitions 
for the queen, the army and navy, the allies, and for victory. After 
the Litany (also in the evening) the following :—] 


O Almighty God, who delightest not to grieve the children of 
men, yet as a wise and gracious Father dost chasten every son 
whom thou receivest ; behold with tender pity all those who have 
suffered by the late public calamity, in body, estate, friends, or 
relations. Give them patience and submission to thy holy will: 
let them not murmur or repine, seeing it was thy doing, whose 
judgments are always righteous, though they are a great deep. 
Be thou the comforter of those who are cast down, O thou God of 
Consolation, and make up their temporal losses by spiritual advan- 
tages, and by future blessings of this world, as thou seest necessary 
or convenient for them ; and so sanctifie to all of us both the mercies 
and judgments which thou sendest, that at length we may be made 
happy in that perfect state which is not subject to time or chance, 
where we shall sin no more, be no more disquieted, and die no 
more, but enter into that everlasting rest which thou hast promised 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(XIX) A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving, to be used on 
Thursday the first day of May next . . . For rendering most hearty 
thanks to Almighty God for the wonderful and happy conclusion of the 
Treaty for the Union of her Majesty's Two Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. . . . And for beseeching Him to give all her Majesties 
subjects Hearts disposed to become One People. 1707. 


Proper Psalms :—122, 133. 
Proper Lessons :—Isaiah II. from 12v.; Galat. V. from 22v. 


First Collect :—O almighty God, whose mercies are over all thy 
works and endure for ever; we bless thy holy name for all the 
signal providences by which the Union of this island is brought 
to a happy conclusion; so that as we were before under one head, 
sO we are. now become one people. Thou hast given the Queen 
her heart’s desire, and hast encompassed her with thy favour as 
with a shield. Thou hast directed her councils, and taught her 
senators wisdom; and hast made all to see, in this our day, the 
things that belong to our peace. O suffer us not again to return 
to folly, or to those sins that may separate us from thee, or from 
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one another. Give us one heart and one mind; unite our hearts 
in thy fear, and in true charity to one another, which is the bond 
of perfectness; so that by such a blessed temper the world may 
know that we are truly sensible of thy favours unto us. Root 
out from among us all the seeds of anger and envy, of murmuring 
and jealousie, which the Enemy has sow’d; make us all zealous 
to promote the glory of thy great name, the honour of our Sovereign, 
and the common Welfare and happiness of this great United Nation ; 
that so thou mayst still continue to bless us, and make us more 
and more the joy of the whole earth, till at last thou bringest us to 
thy kingdom and glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

After the Litany :—O Lord our God, who hast been pleas’d already 
to make the reign of our most gracious Queen exceedingly glorious, 
by giving to her arms and those of her Allies so many and so great 
successes both by Sea and Land; and likewise in vouchsafing 
further strength to her government, by the long-desired Union of 
her kingdoms of England and Scotland being so speedily and com- 
pletely accomplish’d: We laud and magnifie thy holy Name for 
these eminent dispensations of thy good providence, beseeching 
thee to bless these wonderful beginnings with a suitable progress ; 
and to crown them with a happy issue. Increase in us a spirit 
of meekness and charity. that we may live as becometh Christians, 
assisting and helping one another. Continue to her majesty and her 
allies thy wonted protection and favour, in the just war in which 
they are engaged: never leave them nor forsake them, till we be 
all settled upon the lasting foundations of Righteousness, Truth, 
and Peace; through Jesus Christ our only Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

In the Communion Service :—Most gracious God, by whose good 
providence the kingdoms of this island have enjoyed a long course 
of prosperity, and are at length happily united into one people, 
while the nations about us are grieved by foreign enemies or intes- 
tine wars, although our sins have justly provoked thee to punish 
us with the like calamities ; we in most solemn manner do, on this 
day, magnifie thy glorious Name for these thy unspeakable mercies. 
And we beseech thee to inspire us with such unfeigned thankfulness 
to thee the author of them, and with such hearty affection towards 
one another, that through thy grace and favour this Union may 
tend to the perpetual welfare of thy Church and People, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(XX) A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
to be used throughout England &c. on Thursday the Twentieth day of 
January next, for bringing his Majesty to a peaceable and quiet pos- 
session of the Throne, and thereby disappointing the designs of the 
Pretender and all his Adherents. 1714. 

(Unfortunately, the transcript does not indicate the respective places 
of these collects in the ritual.] 
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(1) O most merciful and gracious Lord God, who art the Blessed 
and Only Potentate, and rulest over all the kingdoms of the earth : 
We thy unworthy servants here assembled do humbly desire to 
adore thy mercy, and celebrate thy goodness towards us, in safely 
bringing our gracious sovereign King George, and giving him a 
quiet and peaceable Accession to the throne of these realms. Grant 
us grace, we beseech thee, to shew ourselves unfeignedly thankful 
for this great blessing, and to live like a people whom thou hast so 
often and so wonderfully made the especial care of thy providence ; 
that we may no longer walk in the lusts of the flesh, in envy and 
hatred, malice and strife, sedition and variance; but studying 
to be quiet, and to do our own business, we may fear thee our God, 
honour our King, and love one another, adorning the doctrine 
of our Saviour in all things; that so, being delivered from our 
enemies, and from the hand of those that hate us, we may serve 
thee without fear, in holiness and righteousness before thee, all 
the days of our life. Grant this, O merciful Father, for thy dear 
Son’s sake, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(2) Most gracious and merciful God, who governest all things in 
heaven and earth, and whose providence in especial manner watcheth 
over states and kingdoms professing thy true religion; we ack- 
nowledge thy great goodness towards these nations, not only in 
securing our Religion and Liberties under the government of a 
Protestant prince, but also in giving us a comfortable pledge of 
the continuance of the blessings to us and our posterity by a 
numerous issue descended from him. We beseech thee to direct 
and support our gracious Sovereign in all his counsels and endeavours 
for the publick good, and to vouchsafe to him and the royal progeny 
all temporal and spiritual blessings; that we thy people, having 
a thankful sense of thy fatherly care over us, and paying all dutiful 
submission and obedience to our gracious king, may lead quiet and 
peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty ;. through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


(3) O God, the Creator and Governor of the World, whose mercies 
are over all thy works: We beseech thee to extend thy compassion 
and favour to all mankind; more especially to the Protestant 
Churches abroad, giving them all blessings convenient for them. 
And we humbly beseech thee to enlighten all them that are in dark- 
ness and error, and to give them repentance to the acknowledgment 
of the truth, that we may all become One flock, under the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, Jesus Christ our blessed Saviour 
and Redeemer: To Whom, with, &c. 

[(4) The prayer “‘ For unity,” substantially as it still stands in 
the service for the Anniversary of the king’s Accession.] 


[Concluded.] T. G. CRIPPEN, 
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The Diary of A Country Parson : 
The Rev. James Woodforde, 1758-1781. 
EDITED By JOHN BereEsrorp (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). 


HERE are not many direct references to Nonconformity 
in these delightful extracts from the diary of James 
Woodforde, Fellow of New College, curate in Somerset, 
and Rector of Weston Longeville, Norfolk, but.so much 

light is thrown on English life in the eighteenth century, and every 
page is so entertaining, that no student of history ought to miss this 
volume. 

It is gratifying to read that a “‘ dissenting Minister,” with whom 
Woodforde travelled in the coach from Oxford to Bath, was “a 
very well behaved man.” That is more than can be said for some 
others who appear in the diary. ‘‘ Brother Jack,” for example, is 
‘rather wild,” often in want of money and the worse for drink, 
and *‘is very indifferent by his being too busy with Girls.” Per- 
haps it was for brother Jack’s benefit that the diarist obtained “a 
pamphlet called a sure Guide to Hell, and a very good moral book 
it is, taken properly.” We hope Jack took it properly ! 

We are reminded once more in perusing this volume how common 
drunkenness was. Here we have the Bachelor’s Common Room at 
New College : 

1761, November 4... . Dyer laid Williams 2s. 6d. that 
he drank three Pints of Wine in 3 Hours, and that he wrote 

5 verses out of the Bible right, but he lost. He did it in the 

B.C.R., he drank all the Wine, but could not write right for his 

Life. He was immensely drunk about 5 minutes afterwards.” 

Thirteen years later Woodforde is back at the College and enter- 
taining friends : 

““'We were very merry and pushed the bottle on very briskly. 

I gave my Company for dinner, some green Pea Soup. a chine of 

Mutton, some New College Puddings, a goose, some Peas and a 

Codlin Tart with Cream. Madeira and Port Wine to drink after 

and at dinner some strong Beer, Cyder, Ale and small Beer. . . . 

I had a handsome dish of fruit after dinner. At 7 o’clock we 

. . . had Coffee and Tea. ... I gave my company only for 

supper cold mutton. After supper I gave them to drink some 

Arrac Punch with Jellies in it and some Port Wine. I made all 

my Company but Dr. West quite merry. We drank 8 bottles 
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of Port, one Bottle of Madeira besides Arrac Punch, Beer and 

Cyder. I carried of[f] my drinking exceedingly well indeed.” 

Perhaps the over-eating strikes one even more than the drinking. 
Woodforde always describes the menu at his own and other tables. 
A large part of his diary is taken up with entries like this : 

“We had for dinner for the first course a dish of fish, a Leg of 
Mutton rosted and some Ham and Chicken Tarts. The 2nd 
Course an Orange Apple Pudding, some Asparagus, Veal Collops, 
Syllabubs and Jelly.” 

That he was somewhat critical of the fare may be gathered from 
entries like the following : 

“I dined at the Chaplain’s table . . . upon a roasted Tongue 
and Udder, and we went on each of us for it 1. 9. N.B. I 
shall not dine on a roasted Tongue and Udder again very soon.” 

** We had for dinner a loin of Mutton rosted, rost Beef, a boiled 
Chicken, Soup, Pudding, etc., first course. A Turkey rosted, a 
rosted Hare, Mushrooms, Tarts, Maccaroni and a Custard Pud- 
ding, ete. Neither Turkey nor Hare above half done. I never 
made a worse dinner I think.” 

Woodforde had no hesitation about using means other than 
legitimate to obtain his goods. We read: 

“1778. Feb. 23. To my smuggler Andrews for a Tub of 
Gin had of him January 16, pd. him this Morning 1. 5. 0.” 

“1780, May 17... I did not go to bed until after twelve 
at night, as I expected Richard Andrews the honest smuggler with 
some Gin.” 

He is interested in cock-fighting and chronicles a two days’ fight 
between Somerset and Wilts—‘ Wilts was beat shamefully. I be- 
lieve my Brother John won a good deal of money at it.” 

Nevertheless his conscience troubles him about shaving on 
Sundays : 

“As I was going to shave myself this morning as usual on 
Sundays, my razor broke in my hand as I was setting it on the 
strop without any violence. May it be always a warning to me 
not to shave on the Lord’s Day or do any other work to profane 
it pro futuro.” 

One wonders if drastic measures like the following would be any 
use against the influenza fiend : 

“ My boy (servant) Jack had another touch of the Ague about 
noon. I gave him a dram of gin at the beginning of the fit and 
pushed him headlong into one of my Ponds and ordered him to 
bed immediately and he was better after it and had nothing of 
the cold fits after, but was very hot.” 

These samples are taken at random from one of the most diverting 
books we have read for a long time. 

ALBERT PEEL. 
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John Henry Jowett, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
By Arruur Porrirr (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 


HE industry of Mr. Arthur Porritt has given us a biography 
of Dr. Jowett within a year of the great preacher’s death— 
and a very good biography it is. 

Local historians can turn to the chapters that deal with 
Jowett’s boyhood at Square Church, Halifax, and with his ministry 
at St. James’s, Newcastle, Carrs Lane, Birmingham, and Westminster, 
for old facts and new details, while there are interesting glimpses 
of College life in Edinburgh, Airedale, and Oxford. 

Jowett was a man of one supreme gift, which he developed to 
the full. He lived to preach, and it is safe to say that to-day 
there is no preacher like him—in the Free Churches or without. 

Mr. Porritt’s task was far from being an easy one, but he has 
performed it with a marked degree of success, and many who 
have benefitted by Jowett’s preaching will be grateful for this 
account of his life and personality. The Archbishop of Canterbury 


contributes a Foreword 
ALBERT PEEL. 


EDITORIAL 


HE Autumnal Meeting of the Society was held at 
Emmanuel Church, Bootle, on Wednesday, October 
15th. The meeting had been well advertised, but 
some local official changed the venue at the last 

moment with disastrous effect on the attendance. Professor 
Veitch’s paper, which is printed in this issue, deserved many 


more hearers. 
* * * * 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Memorial Hall on 
Wednesday, May 13th, at3p.m. Officers will be elected, and the 
Rev. William Pierce, for many years Secretary of the Society, 
will read a paper on “ rd ek ella of Nonconformists 
to the Building of the Mansién House.” For many months 
Mr. Pierce has been working on the Guildhall Records, and his 
researches throw much light on this episode in Nonconfor- 
mist history. We trust that there will be a large attendance 
of members at the meeting, and that they will bring with 
them friends interested in the subject. 


* * * * 


Hymnology is a branch of its activity that our Society 
has not over-worked. Members will therefore welcome 
the first instalment of Mr. B. L. Manning’s paper, which 
appears below—probably not less so because of the vigour 
with which the writer lays about him. Behind the conten- 
tions of the paper lies the question whether or not a committee 
is any more competent to edit a hymn-book than it is to run a 
campaign. Most members of the Society, we imagine, with- 
out endorsing all Mr. Manning’s opinions, will rejoice in the 
tribute he pays to the work of Dr. Barrett. 


* * * * 


Our Society is very fortunate in its Treasurer, Mr. H. A. 
Muddiman, who not only keeps the accounts and despatches 
the Transactions, but also secures new members and does 
much of the routine secretarial work. His financial state- 
ment for the year ending March 3lst, 1925, is on 
page 142, 

A 


Ryland Adkins 


as did the late Sir W. Ryland Dent Adkins, K.C., D.L. ; 

rarely does one man’s death leave so many lives the 

sadder, so many causes the poorer. His versatility, his 
varied range of interests, his wide field of study, joined with 
his unusual abilities, were the cause of his eminence in many 
walks of life, were perhaps the cause that he did not attain 
pre-eminence in any one. But if he did not attain the height 
in any one direction that some of his friends had hoped, most 
of us might be very well pleased to reach such a position in 
any one sphere that he attained in many. 

This is not the place to enlarge on his personal religious life— 
which was deeper than would, perhaps, be known to many— 
on his political and judicial career, on his contribution to Local 
Government, on the charm of his conversation, the brilliance 
of his repartee, his eloquence as a speaker ; but something 
may be said of his intellectual position in regard to Congre- 
gationalism. His steadfastness to the Congregational ideal 
rested probably on two bases. First of all it was an inherit- 
ance from a long line of Nonconformist ancestors, all of worth, 
some of eminence. It was securely rooted in him; bound up 
with local history and family tradition. And these appealed 
to him very deeply. Few men knew better than he the value 
of a great family tradition ; nothing was dearer to him than the 
history of his native soil. Every side of it appealed to him— 
he was in a very true sense adscriptus glebe—every field, every 
road, every flower, every tree, every landscape, every country 
house and noble mansion, had for him its spell and its story. 
His minute and detailed topographical knowledge of his own 
county came as a constant surprise. He saw all the charm, 
all the historical interest, of country-side and Mii and he 
had the gift to make others see it. 

All this helped to bring near to his heart the village life of 
Congregationalism, which few understood as he did, and in 
which, amidst all his varied pursuits and public duties, he never 
lost interest. 

Combined with this was his profound historical sense. 


[’ is a rare thing for anyone to touch life at so many points 
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History was his subject at Oxford, and history his great pur- 
suit in reading. There is little doubt that if he had devoted 
his life to it, he might have been a great historian. His 
introduction to the Borough Records of Northampton has been 
spoken of as an almost unrivalled piece of writing. An im- 
portant part of the Victoria History of Northamptonshire was 
from his hand. His address—sympathetic but discriminating 
—on Doddridge at the meeting of the Congregational His- 
torical Society at Northampton summed up Doddridge’s place 
in the history of his times in a masterly way. Bringing a 
philosophical mind to bear on this close study of history, he 
was able to form a very clear judgment as to the value of the 
Congregational conception, and of the part it had played not 
only in the narrower range of the religious life of England, but 
in its impact on the wider fields of social and political history ; 
and while far from blind to the extravagances and limitations 
which from time to time have marked its course, he never 
undervalued the essential soundness of its intellectual position, 
and was at all times true to the Congregational ideal, and a 
strong and able advocate of Independency. 

Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit might be very truly said of 
Sir Ryland Adkins, and one illustration of its truth, though 
only one of many, would be his contribution to Congregational 
life and thought. 


H. N. Drxon. 
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(Read before the Society at Emmanuel, Bootle, at the 
meeting held during the Autumn Assembly, Wednesday, 
15th October, 1924.*) 


that begat us.” Liverpool Nonconformity has been 

richly served by men worthy of praise—by John 

Kelly, among the Independents, by Charles Birrell, 
famous father of a more famous son, among the Baptists, 
and by James Martineau, among the Unitarians, to name 
only three of the giants long gone from us. With these may 
be fitly remembered Dr. Charles Beard, a friend of historical 
studies and one of the founders of University College.t But 
I have chosen to speak of Thomas Raffles since his work began 
in a period to which I am drawn by my own special studies, 
and since the Autumn Assembly of 1924 is meeting in Great 
George Street Chapel, which is his visible monument. 

Thomas Raffles was born in Spitalfields on 17th May, 1788.1 
It was a time of expectation for Dissenters. Mr. Beaufoy was 
preparing, with good hope of success, to renew his efforts for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. In 1789he came within 
sight of victory. But across the Channel discontents were 


[ is good to “praise famous men and our fathers 


*As delivered this paper was prefaced by a welcome to the Society 
in the name of the Heads of the Departments of Medieval and Modern 
History in the University. Prof. Veitch also expressed his pleasure at 
being enabled to address the Society when the Assembly was meeting 
in a City where his Father laboured for 10 years as minister of Crescent 
Chapel. [ED.] 

+ Since 1903, the University of Liverpool. 

1 Baptised at Spitalfields Church, 13 June, 1788. Extract from 
the register in Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, D.D., LL.D, etc., etc., etc., by Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq., 
B.A., London, 1864. p. 3. There is an excellent short notice of Raffles 
by Dr. Alexander Gordon in the D.N.B., and a sketch by Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, London, 1863. I am indebted to the Deacons of 
Great George Street for the use of their records, freely accorded to me, 
and especially to Mr. G. A. Redford, who guided me in my searches. 
I am further indebted to Mr. L. B. Phillips and Mr. W. Vincent 
Edwards for the loan of publications relating to the history of the 
Church. 

2 Beaufoy’s motion was only lost by 20 votes (8 May, 1789) and 
the debate indicates that its opponents regarded themselves as fighting 
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fermenting which altered the course of politics in England, as 
well as in France. The fear of change engendered by the 
French Revolution postponed the emancipation of Dissenters 
until 1828 as it postponed political reform for some years 
longer. And it may be of help to recall that Raffles spent 
the years of his youth and early manhood beneath the dark 
shadow of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, and of 
that prolonged hostility to liberal ideas which issued from them, 
even though little evidence survives of the influence upon 
his mind of either the warfare or the politics of his early days. 

Raffles owed a comprehensive debt to the Churches. His 
father, William, an attorney-at-law, was for seventeen years 
clerk to the vestry of Spitalfields Parish. His mother, Rachel, 
was a Wesleyan.* Thomas himself, a Wesleyan at the mature 
age of ten*, was schooled by a Baptist. And the deciding 
influence in his career came from Dr. W. B. Collyer, himself 
an Independent, who ministered in Peckham to a Church of 
the old Presbyterian order which, before Collyer’s pastorate, 
had been, like others of its kind, in effect what is now called 
Unitarian.* There was “no dull uniformity” of creed or 
eXperience in the sources from which Raffles drew his early 
impressions of religious thought and practice. 

His serious schooling was brief—probably not more than 


a rearguard action in a battle which had already gone against them. 
Parl. Hist. XXVIII., 15-41. On the renewal of the motion by Fox in 
1790, when anti-revolutionary alarms had grown formidable, the 
opposition had manifestly hardened. The motion was rejected, 294-105. 
(tb. 387-452.) For political effects perhaps I may refer the reader to 
my Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, London, 1913, passim. 

3 Mem. p. 2. Before 1834 the office of Vestry Clerk had frequently, 
however, an administrative and legal, rather than an ecclesiastical 
significance. See 8. and B. Webb, History of Hnglish Local Govern- 
ment. The Parish and the County, passim. Expecting to preach in a 
Methodist Chapel, Raffles writes on 22 December, 1807, “‘ tell my Mother 
this.”” 7b. 22. 

4%4b.p. 4. At his ordination Raffles spoke of a sermon heard ‘“‘in the 
tenth year of my age,” attributed to Rev. John Aikenhead, a Wesleyan, 
who calls himself ‘“‘your affectionate father in the gospel,” and to 
whom Raffles refers as his “spiritual father.” ib. p. 46 and n. See also 
pp. 179 and 196. 

5 Rev. Martin Ready. 

6 Reminiscences of his schoolfellow, Rev. Richard Slate, of Grimshaw 
Street, Preston, quoted from his funeral sermon on Raffles, 30 
August, 1863, 4b. pp. 5-6. ‘‘ You are my Timothy,” Collyer writes 
to Raffles (10 August, 1803) ib. p. 8. And Raffles pays tribute to 
Collyer in his ordination statement 1b. p. 47. 
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four years at most.? Even this was broken for a short time 
in 1803, when he was a clerk in Doctors Commons.’ It is 
improbable that Doctors Commons was any more attractive 
in 1803 than it proved to be a little later in the experience of 
Mr. Tony Weller and Mr. David Copperfield. In any event 
it was disagreeable to Raffles.» His thoughts had already 
turned towards the ministry, and when he resumed his school- 
ing in September, 1803, it was already with the definite object 
of preparing himself for his future calling.1° 

Karly in 1805, when still a few months short of seventeen, 
Raffles entered Homerton, then a theological academy.1! His 
training lasted scarcely more than four years.1?. It was much 
broken, for he early became a popular preacher, and yielded 
too soon to what he himself calls in his diary “the luxury 
of doing good.’’!* It is, indeed, hard to reconcile his engage- 
ments during some terms of his collegiate life with any 
consistent or consecutive course of study. 

Raffles had already refused at least two invitations'* when he 
accepted a call to the Church at Hammersmith, first to be 
its temporary pastor, and then on the 24th May, 1809, to be 
its stated minister.1> He had only passed his majority by a 
single week when he accepted the charge, and he had then 
already occupied the pulpit, with few breaks, since the end 
of the previous September. He took formal leave of Homer- 
ton on 30th May, six days after his acceptance of the call.1® 

All this seems like a perilous beginning. Brief and pro- 
bably inadequate schooling, interrupted training, the exal- 
tation of precocious and much lauded preaching before crowded 
congregations, the too early strain and responsibility of a 
stated charge,—this, as every college professor knows to his 
sorrow, is the sequence of dangers and temptations that has 
wrecked the career of many a man, whose early promise 
raised the greatest hopes. For most men, perhaps, it would 
have proved as dangerous as it seemed. But when Raffles 

7 4b. pp. 5, 9, 13. 

5 4b. pp. 8-9. 

®See Collyer’s letter of 8 August, 1803, which refers to some such 
statement by Raffles. Mem. p. 8. 

10 Definitely stated by Collyer 4b. p. 8. 

11 His tutors were Rev. Thomas Hill and Dr. John Pye Smith. 

1245, 14 and 43. 

18 Diary, 20 Oct. 1807, quoted in Mem. p. 18. 

14 4b. 32-5. Probably more, including one to Liverpool. #b. p. 80. 

16 The correspondence is given in full in the Memoir pp. 37-43. 

16 Mem. p. 43. 
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settled at Hammersmith he was already a preacher of acknow- 
ledged power, and though he was never a scholar or a the- 
ologian in the strictest sense he had a mind of remarkable 
quickness and of unusual vigour. He absorbed knowledge, 
. ideas and impressions with restless energy wherever he went 
and whatever his circumstances.!7 During his training, and 
in the earlier years of his ministry he pursued valuable, if 
informal, processes of self-education, and the result was not 
less serviceable because some of the processes were only 
half-conscious. As he travelled about he constantly turned 
aside, even at some inconvenience, to visit places of historic 
or antiquarian interest, or to satisfy some literary curiosity. 
During his ministry at Hammersmith he haunted the London 
book-stalls ; acquired much curious learning of a_biblio- 
graphical kind ; and laid the foundations of a valuably library." 

On 22nd June, 1809, Raffles was ordained to the work of 
the ministry at Hammersmith, in Rev. John Leifchild’s 
chapel at Kensington.'® For two and a half years—for three, 
if one counts his preliminary pastorate—Raffles laboured 
with happiness and success at Hammersmith. Then a tragic 
accident at Liverpool interrupted his ministry and turned the 
current of his life. 

The Church worshipping at Newington Chapel in Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool, had called to its ministry Thomas Spencer, 
a youth to whom even Raffles was senior by some years.?° 
Spencer had left school at thirteen years of age, and for a 
time “‘ twisted worsted every day with a heavy heart.’’*? After- 
wards he was for some months with a firm of glovers in the 
Poultry. But in January, 1806, when he was scarcely fifteen 


17 It is only fair to add that, according to his son and biographer, the 
note-books and manuscripts which survived from his College days 
at Homerton showed that ‘‘he must have made good use of his time.” 
But compare the po ercrs of the Rev. J. N. Goulty on the same 
pages. Mem. p 

18 Mem. p. a8 at pp. 52-4, based apparently on letters and on his 
diary on his antiquarian and bibliographical interests see eg. 94-5, 
116- 718, 124, 165, 172, 191-2, 232, 246, 326, 335. 

19 Discourses delivered at the Ordination of The Rev. Thomas Raffles 
-.. . on Thursday, June 22, 1809... London. 1809. Extracts in 
Mem. pp. 44-52. 

20 Spencer was born at Hertford, 21 Jan., 1791. Memoirs of The 
Life and Ministry of the Late Reverend Thomas Spencer of Liverpool, by 
Thomas Raffles, A.M., fourth edition, corrected and improved. 4to. 
Liverpool. 1817. p. 3. 

21 Spencer’s own words, quoted ib. p. 11. 
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years of age, he went to reside with the Rev. William Hordle, of 
Harwich, in order that he might be prepared for entrance 
to Hoxton Academy,?? to which, not without some doubts 
on the score of his youth, he was admittedin January, 1807.** 
No sooner had he begun to preach than crowds flocked to 
hear him wherever he went. The same dangers beset Spencer 
at Hoxton as threatened the studies of Raffles at Homerton.** 
Though his tutors seem to have made some attempt to guard 
Spencer against importunity, the calls upon him were a strain 
upon his health. Had he been less earnest or less modest they 
might have ruined his character. Before he left the Academy six 
churches had been eager to welcome him to a settled ministry.”* 
But in the summer of 1810 he was sent to Liverpool, sorely 
against his private wishes, to supply the pulpit at Newington.”* 
Contact with the people overcame his misgivings without 
altering his wishes. He spent six weeks in Liverpool and soon 
after his return to Hoxton he was called to the pastorate. 
After seven weeks of doubt, he surrendered his desire for a 
southern pastorate, in part, it would seem, because he felt 
that it was good for him to make a sacrifice, and he accepted 
the call to Liverpool. Spencer was singularly gifted. It 
is impossible to doubt either his eloquence or his charm. 
Raffles—reflecting the impression which he left in Liverpool,— 
speaks of ‘ his delicate sense of holiness.’’*8 And his fine spirit 
is amply attested by his letters.” 

Spencer’s ministry, begun in February, 1811, had appealed 
so strongly to the people of Liverpool that the tiny chapel 
at Newington proved too small to hold the crowds gathered 
to hear him. It was decided to erect a new chapel, and on 
the 15th April, less than six weeks after his settlement, Spencer 
laid the foundation stone of a building designed to hold two 
thousand persons. He never ministered there. On 5th 


22 4b. pp. 18, 20 and 26; also Spencer’s letters to his friend Thomas 
Heward pp. 30-31, 42-76, and to Mr. Hordle pp. 78-9. 

23 Spencer to Hordle, 21 Jan., 1807, ib. 84-5. 

24 See Part II., Chh. I. II. III. (pp. 86-148) of the Memoirs of Spencer. 
It is curious to note that Raffles, acutely conscious of the dangers in the 
case of Spencer, makes many pertinent observations on the subject, 
which he argues backwards and forwards as if realising that much of 
what he says has an application to his own career. 

25 Memoirs of Spencer p. 173. 

26 4b. pp. 59-165. 

97 4b. p. 166-172. 

38 Raffles to his father, 5 March, 1812. Mem. of Raffles, p. 83. 

29 Memoirs of Spencer, passim. 
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August, 1811, he was drowned while bathing in the Mersey, 
off the Dingle foreshore.*° 

His stricken people, who had held the young minister 
in warm and deserved afiection, were almost overwhelmed 
with grief. But their leaders had to do more than indulge 
it. They had to carry on Spencer's work. Without delay 
some solution must be found of the very serious problem which 
Spencer’s death created—that of providing for the work of 
the ministry in the large chapel already beginning to rise in 
Great George Street. None but a man of power could save 
this cause from disaster. 

The thoughts of its leaders at once turned to Thomas 
Raffles, whose fame had spread through the denomination, 
and whom others had sought in vain to lure from Hammer- 
smith. Raffles was invited to visit Newington. In the 
ce¢nditions of travel that obtained in 1811 it was useless to 
expect a southern minister to make a series of flying visits 
fo Wetpool. Such visits were impossible—nor did the people 
want them. They induced Raffles to stay with them for three 
successive Sundays and to dwell amongst them for the inter- 
vening weeks. In November he preached at Newington on 
three Sundays, as well as on several week-nights, and on two 
of the Sunday afternoons he preached in other chapels.*? 

Like Spencer before him, Raffles paid his first visit to 
Liverpool with reluctance and something like misgiving. 
He accepted the invitation to preach there almost in spite of 
himself and as if under the compulsion of some external 
power. In many ways he was a complete contrast to Spencer. 
Yet the people took him at once into their homes and hearts, 
Their friendliness impressed him deeply. It is plain that the 
ties formed in these few weeks had much to do with the 
ultimate decision of minister and people. And it may be 
that the procedure of those days deserves imitation in our 
own. By it the mutual distresses of some uneasy settle- 
ments might be avoided, while ties, at present too easily 
sundered, might be strengthened into happy pastorates. 

Raffles was called to the pastorate in Liverpool at the end 
of November.®? He struggled long with himself, torn between 


30 The accounts in Raffles’ Mem. of Spencer and in the Mem. of Raffles 
should be read in conjunction. I have not found the Minute Books 
relating to the time prior to the opening of Great George Street Chapel. 
31 Mem., 63-69, mainly from Raffles’ own letters and diaries. 
32 Mem., pp. 70-2, where the text of the “call ’’ is given in full. 
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affection for old friends at Hammersmith and the strength 
of new attachments at Liverpool, between the conflicting 
claims of work successfully begun and of new opportunities 
which he seemed specially called upon to grasp and turn to 
profit. But at last, “amid the ruins of the old year,”’ the 
struggle ended, and he decided that the new call was one 
which he could not, without unfaithfulness, resist.** His 
formal consent was given on llth January, 1812.34 

Raffles began his ministry in April, and on 27th May the 
new chapel was opened. The first meeting of the Church was 
held at Great George Street on 4th June, 1812, when Raffles, 
with his own hand, entered the names of seventy-nine 
members in the first folios of the minute-book.** There is 
reason to think, however, that the original members are to be 
reckoned not as seventy-nine, but as seventy-three. For 
there are some emendations of the record. These are due to 
the fact that the old cause at Newington was, after all, main- 
tained. It persisted until 1870, when, according to a volume 
of its minutes preserved at Great George Street, the last 
meeting of the Church broke up after ‘“‘ an altercation,” as to 
the compensation to be paid to the minister out of the money 
received from the purchasers of the chapel. Two—perhaps 
three—of those whose names are entered on the original roll 
at Great George Street ultimately stayed at Newington. 
Three others subsequently returned there. But these seces- 
sions did not affect the strength of the Church, as other members 
were quickly added to the roll. Indeed the entries in the 
minute-book were for some time mainly records of the pro- 
posal and admission of new members.®? 


3sLetter from Raffles to Rankin (one of the officers of the Church), 
dated ‘“‘ midnight,” 31 Dec., 1811, printed in Mem., 74-5. 

34Letters printed tb. 76-9. 7 

35The first book is a thick folio volume, stoutly bound, and addition- 
ally protected by a strong leather case, or envelope, slipped over the 
binding. The volume is, unfortunately, neither paged nor foliated, 
and references to it must, therefore, be by dates only. This book 
served for almost the whole of the ministry of Raffles. The last 
entries, written on one of the end-papers, were made in 1859. This 
book is hereafter referred to as J. M.B. 

seLast Minute-Book of Newington (also a stout folio volume) kept 
in the safe at Great George Street. 

57There is some uncertainty as to the originalroll. Raffles, who kept 
the minutes himself—they are written throughout in his own hand— 
seems to have made them serve the purpose of a Church Roll. Notes and 
corrections are frequently made in the text or on the margins, addresses 
are altered and removals recorded. But none of these emendations 
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It is only by a strong effort of the imagination that we can 
fix in the mind an accurate picture of the Liverpool to which 
Raffles came in 1812. The old town is now encompassed 
and overlaid by a new city. Much of the town as Raffles 
first saw it is now almost as far beneath the surface of memory 
as the buried cities of Troy. In particular it is hard for those 
who know Great George Street to-day to realise that the 
chapel first planned for Spencer in 1811,%* and burnt to the 
ground eighty-five years ago, was built on the edge of the town. 

In 1812 Liverpool had a population of close on one hundred 
thousand. But its topographical limits were stillnarrow. The 
stranger in Liverpool will most quickly realise them if he bears 
in mind that a penny ride on a tramcar, taken in any direction 
from the Pier Head, will carry him beyond their regular bounds. 
Even the district comprised within these narrow limits was 
not fully built upon. Not far beyond the chapel there were 
fields. If the cathedral had then stood where it stands to- 
day there would have been some houses on the lower side of 
it, afew at the North end, looking towards the great arch between 
the transepts, and a small group at the South end, facing 
the choir window. But the Institute was not yet built, and 
the houses, demolished fifteen years ago, which once stood 
upon its playground, looking northward over St. James’s 
Cemetery, had not yet risen there. Above the cathedral, 
where the tall houses of Gambier Terrace now look down upon 
the cemetery, there was open ground. St. James’s Cemetery 
itself was still a stone quarry.*® It was still “ the New Ceme- 
tery’ in 1830, at the time of the public funeral of William 
Huskisson, after the first, tragic railway accident, which 
deprived the town of its most trusted representative in Par- 
liament. Even then Gambier Terrace was only in course 
of erection, and people crowded the windows of the unfinished 
houses in order to witness the funeral.*° 


is dated. JI have, however, considered the record carefully, and I 
think that my interpretation of it is probably correct. 

38Raffles (17 Feb. 1812) called the chapel ‘‘the most beautiful place 
Lever saw.” In fact it was rather barn-like. 

3%See The Stranger in Liverpool ; or an historical and descriptive view 
of the town of Liverpool and its environs, third edition, with corrections 
and revisions. Liverpool 1812. This contains a map of the town in 
1812. It may be useful to explain that the Cathedral is not orientated 
in the usual way, but lies, roughly, North and South. The choir is, 
therefore, at the South, instead of the East, end of the building. 

49See the extracts from the Times quoted in the biographical memoir 
of Huskisson which prefaces his Speeches. London. 1831. Vol. I., 
pp. 245-6. 
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The visitor to the cathedral who turns sharply down hill 
at the southern end of its site, passes Great George Street on 
his right a few hundred yards beyond the chapel. In 1812 he 
would have been passing down a street not fully completed. 
To his right he would have found fairly regular streets, in- 
terspersed with open sites ; to his left streets already planned, 
but as yet occupied in the main only by scattered buildings. 
Pursuing his way to the river he would have reached it almost 
at the southern limit of the then existing docks. If, instead of 
turning down hill he had made his way from the upper side of 
the quarry, along the lower brow of the hillside up which the 
town climbed from the river, he would have found himself 
passing through its outskirts, with fields and scattered buildings 
on either hand ; to his right the present site of the Philharmonic 
Hall was a field, and, further on, the site of the University 
buildings a quarry. Still further to the northward Everton 
and Kirkdale, like Wavertree to the eastward, were separate 
villages. Along the riverside the old system of docks is 
now either obscured by buildings or transformed by change. 
The Prince’s Dock, at the north end of the present landing- 
stage, was still only a project. The modern visitor who 
makes his way uphill from the Prince’s Dock, keeping at right- 
angles to the river, will have passed, roughly, along the whole 
northern extremity of the Liverpool of 1812 shortly before he 
reaches the now hopelessly “‘down-town”’ site of Crescent 
Chapel. Its site was then a field, though some of the streets 
which surrounded it were already planned.*? 

From this brief and very rough description it will be seen 
that Liverpool in 1812, although already one of the great towns 
of England, was still small by modern standards, and housed 
a compact community. It wasa bold venture to erect a vast 
meeting-house on its outskirts. To draw a congregation of 
two thousand people within its walls was a great task for a 
young man of twenty-four. Yet from the first Raffles suc- 
ceeded. And his success was not one of mere numbers but 
of deep and abiding influence. 

Perhaps the compactness of the community, as well as 
its rapid growth, helped Raffles to gather his people together. 
But also these were times when Liverpool was astir not only 
with religious but with varied political and intellectual acti- 
vities. ‘‘ Everything here,’ wrote Raffles to his sister, “is 


“18ee The Stranger in Liverpool, already cited, with the attached map. 
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life and animation.’’*?. The year 1812, in which Raffles came to 
Liverpool, was the year in which George Canning attempted 
to create a new Tory Party “ within the bosom of the old” ; 
the year in which Mr. John Gladstone brought Canning to 
Liverpool to fight, indeed, as a Tory, yet on principles which 
commended themselves to commercial men who ‘were little 
enamoured of Tory orthodoxy ; the year in which Canning did 
battle, in the most famous of all Liverpool elections, against 
Henry Brougham, the future Lord Chancellor of the Reform 
Bill Cabinet, and against Thomas Creevey, since famous as the 
most scandalous, but most amusing of letter-writers. And 
in Liverpool a group of men who would have kept alive in- 
tellectual interests anywhere, gathered round William Roscoe, 
poet and historian, and William Rathbone, the philanthropist 
and politician. Moreover the Evangelical movement in the 
Church of England was deeply affecting the town, and was 
in some ways a stimulus to religious interests. Mrs. Gladstone 
came with her young son William to hear Raffles in the early 
days until Sir John built a church in Renshaw Street where a 
preacher might be heard whose teaching was congenial to 
Evangelical Churchmen. 

The atmosphere was, then, bracing, though it was also 
testing. But the young minister was equal to the opportunity. 
He not only made himself beloved and respected by his own 
large flock. He became a man of mark in the town and dis- 
trict. And the position which he earned, he kept. 

To follow the merely local career of Raffles in any detail 
would be tedious for those who live in other districts. It is 
my purpose rather to display the foundations of his strength, 
to trace the origins of the cause to which that strength was 
devoted, and to illustrate the life of a minister in the earlier 
years of the last century. Yet one episode deserves more than 
a passing word, for it evoked a very remarkable testimony 
to the influence of the minister and to the courage of his people. 

In 1840 the chapel was “ utterly consumed by fire. The 
flames were first seen about twenty minutes before nine, 
and in less than one hour the work of destruction was com- 
pleted ”—so thoroughly completed that the site required little 
clearing for a new building.*? Raffles was attending a College 
Committee at Manchester when the news reached him. He 
returned by the first train to Liverpool and drove at once 


4294 Feb., 1812. Mem. p. 82. 
437. M.B., 19 Feb., 1840. 
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to the chapel. “The crowd was immense ; and all seemed 
uproar and confusion. ... When... I emerged from the 
carriage, and was recognised by the crowd, instantly the 
tumult was hushed ; the silence of death prevailed ; they made 
a clear gangway for me, and I walked to the melancholy scene 


of desolation and ruin, as if at my own funeral . . . The same 
solemn and respectful silence was maintained till I had de- 
parted.’’44 


With remarkable promptitude arrangements were made for 
the building of a new chapel. ‘‘ Not a moment was lost,” 
says Rafiles.4* The following night the deacons took counsel 
together. Next morning the trustees met “at Mr. More- 
croft’s office and appointed a Building Committee and a 
Finance Committee with a view to the rebuilding of the 
Chapel.’’*¢ The task of raising the money required was begun 
next day.*” “‘ Several friends met this evening at the Pastor’s 
House,”’ runs Raffles’ own entry in the minute book, “when 
subscriptions were entered into for the rebuilding of the Chapel 
to the amount of £3,672 5s.”’ A debt of £2,000 still remained 
on the old chapel which was insured only for £4,000. With 
the first subscriptions, therefore, the Church had altogether 
rather less than £6,000 in hand towards the cost of the new 


building. 


44Autobiographical Recollections, Mem., p. 356. The fire was due 
to some defect in a newly installed heating apparatus. But for the 
promptitude of Raffles in insisting that the Insurance Company should 
be notified about it on the previous Saturday, no insurance would have 
been payable on the destroyed buildings. The apparatus was inspected, 
and the policies were endorsed on Tuesday, 18 Feb., the day before the 
fire. Raffles’ account might be read as a little homily by Ministers 
and Deacons—especially Deacons. Mem., pp. 354-5. 

454b., 357. 

487. M.B., Friday, 22 Feb., 1840. There is a discrepancy between 
the dates entered in the Minute Book and those given in Raffles’ 
recollections, and neither series is quite reconcileable with the calendar, 
but the sequence is unaffected. 

47Raffles says ‘“‘the same day ”’ in his recollections, but the date in 
the Minute Book is Saturday, 23 Feb., which I take to be an error for 
Saturday, 22 Feb. 

48Mem., p. 357. Apparently the debt was in course of gradual 
liquidation between 1812 and 1840 out of the surplus of ordinary in- 
come. This was possible owing to the low salary paid to Dr. Raffles. 
His stipend was as follows: 1812-1816, £300 per annum; 1816-1837, 
£400 ; 1837-1841, £500. Just before the opening of the new chapel in 
Oct. 1841 the stipend was raised to £700. See Mem., p. 364. 
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Meantime the Church was not left altogether homeless. 
The Governors of the Mechanics’ Institution placed their large 
hall at the disposal of the congregation on Sundays, and since 
it was only a few hundred yards from the site of the chapel, 
it was fortunate that so convenient a refuge enabled Raffles 
to prevent the dispersion of his flock. The new chapel, 
designed by Mr. Franklin, the town surveyor, is familiar to 
the Assembly. It was opened in October, 1841, just twenty 
months after the destruction of the old chapel. It cost, with 
the organ and some yards of additional land, £13,922,4 and 
it has been well said that the building was a tribute to the 
workmanship of those times, for nearly seventy years later 
it was possible to affirm that the building still caused a mini- 
mum of expense for structural repairs.°° Perhaps another 
word may be added. Spencer laid the foundation stone of 
the first building, Raffles of the second. Is there any signi- 
ficance in the fact that our ancestors prefered to entrust this 
duty, not to duchesses or politicians, but to their own 
chosen leaders and spiritual guides ? 

I have said that Raffles was not, in the strictest sense, a 
scholar. But he was a lover of books and a great collector 
ofthem. He gathered materials for the History of Lancashire, 
subsequently passed on to Baines, and for the History of 
Nonconformity in the county, afterwards entrusted to Dr. 
Halley.*! And he was active in forms of literary composition 
other than sermons. Of his verse I can only say that such 
of it as I have seen has little music to my ears.5? With two 
friends he published a small volume of juvenile verse, shortly 
after he settled in Liverpool. The preface apologizes for these 


497b. 363. The Minute Book reveals one item of curious interest in 
the present day. There was, it would seem, no sex discrimination as to 
subscribers, but ‘‘the men members” of the Church alone decided 
how the subscriptions should be spent. How much times have changed 
is a oa by the fact that the present excellent secretary of the Church 
is a lady. 

oThis is the testimony of the late Mr. W. M. Kirkus, for many years 
Treasurer of the Church, in his brief history of Great George Street, 
prepared for the centenary in 1912. Raffles Centenary Celebrations. 
Liverpool, 1912. 

51 Mem., 53 and note, 175, 180-1, 184, 235. I understand from Dr. 
rates that these materials are now at the Lancashire Independent 
College. 

<4 little ‘album piece’ of two stanzas is not, however, without charm, 
i.e., Oowper’sRoseBushes. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1829. It is prefaced 
by an explanatory note, signed J. F. 
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verses on the ground that most of the poems were composed 
before the authors had completed their twenty-first year.5* 
Perhaps we may leave the matter there. Raffles wrote a 
number of hymns, some of which were printed as a supplement 
to Watts’ collection for use in the services of the chapel. 
Two of them were amongst the half dozen or so of his favourite 
hymns which Raffles repeated frequently to himself during 
the weary hours of his last illness. But they have disappeared 
from the usage of the Church, and they never, so far as I can 
learn, gained much acceptance outside his own congregation.®* 

The biography of Spencer, already mentioned, is still a 
readable book. Parts of it are written with great tenderness 
and sympathy, and it conveys a noble and charming impres- 
sion of that ‘‘ wonderful boy.”’ But itis, of course, designed to 
“improve the occasion’”’ in a fashion which may be distaste- 
ful to a later generation. The book went through many 
editions, here and in America, and there is evidence that not 
a few were influenced by it to prepare for the ministry. Raffles 
would have been satisfied with this as both justification and 
reward.®® 

But, amongst those of his writings which I have been able 
to examine, the book which would most appeal to the modern 
reader is a little, unpretentious account of his tour on the 
continent in 1817 with his cousin, Sir Stamford Raffles, who 
had recently been Governor of Java. It is not easy to illus- 
trate its simple and natural charm without quoting passages 
too long for this paper. It must suffice to say that it is written 
in the form of familiar letters and that the style is easy and 


53Poems by Three Friends [Thomas Raffles, J. B. Brown, and J. H. 
Wiffen] London. 1813. Preface, p. 5. The volume is a small octavo 
in pale grey paper boards. The authorship of the individual poems 
is not indicated. In a later edition they were assigned to their 
respective authors, but this edition I have not seen. 

54A collection of his New Year hymns was made and printed by 
Mr. David Marples, one of the Deacons of the Church, after the death 
of Dr. Raffles. Hymns written for the New Year's Morning Prayer 
Meetings in Great George Street Chapel . . . with a preface by the Kev. 
James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Liverpool. 1868. 

55The catalogue of the British Museum indicates at least six editions 
published in England by Raffles, as well as one including a selection 
of Spencer’s papers and a poem on his death by James Montgomery. 
Exactly how many were published in America is not known, but see 
Mem., p. 92. Other references to the book are on pp. 91, 93, 106-7, 140, 
153. When this paper was read the Rev. W. Pierce, M.A., who was in 
the Chair, mentioned that the book was still read in his youth and 
that its special mission had not then ceased to be effective. 
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flowing, without the slightest pretence of fine writing. It 
gives a useful and candid account of France, Savoy, Switzer- 
land and the Rhineland just as they appeared to Raffles in 
the early years of the Forty Years Peace, and it ends with a 
description of Liége and Brussels. It has almost a contem- 
porary flavour, for the experiences of Raffles and his cousin 
after the Napoleonic Wars were in some ways not unlike those 
of many of us who visited France and Germany after the still 
more destructive contest which is yet fresh in memory. This 
little book is sometimes amusing, always interesting, and 
invariably based on honest observation. It now deserves to 
be reckoned as an historical document, which can rank without 
disgrace alongside the more fashionable “ tours ’’ of the period. 
Like the Memoir of Spencer it passed through several editions ; 
it was often used as a guide-book ; and it was even recommended 
for this purpose to Raffles himself by a stranger, unaware of his 
identity, with whom he fell into chance conversation in an inn. 
Seldom does so honest a book meet with so honest and 
spontaneous a testimonial.** 

Literary work was only the bye-product of an intensely 
active life, though in the long run Raffles’ publications were 
fairly extensive.*’ In his early days Raffles showed an energy 


56 Letters during a Tour through some parts of France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands in the Summer of 1817. By Thomas Raffles, A.M., 
second edition Liverpool, 1819. 

Eph were, in addition to sermons and other works named else- 
where :— 

(1) The Messiah, by Klopstock. A new translation from the German. 
The fiwe last books prepared for the press by the Rev. Thomas Raffles. 
In three volumes. London. 1814. The book is dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte. The “‘ Advertisement’ says that Raffles’ part was to 
*“recompose ” a too literal translation, ‘‘ with the assistance of an 
accomplished foreigner.’’ He hoped that it would be found to possess 
the double advantage “‘of a close adherence to the original of Klop- 
stock, combined with the native ease of the language into which his 
Poem is translated.” ‘‘ The last, namely the twentieth book of the 
Messiah,’ he adds, “‘now for the first time makes its appearance in 
an English dress.” 

(2) The Self-Interpreting Bible . . . by the late Rev. John Brown . . 
A new edition revised and corrected, with many additional notes, by the 
Kev. Thomas Raffles, A.M. London. 1815. 2 vols. 4to. 

(3) Hear the Ohurch. A word for All. By a@ Doctor of Divinity, 
but not of Oxford. London. 1839. This is a plain statement of the view 
that “‘the Church” entitled to a hearing is the band of disciples 
gathered together in an assembly of believers. Before this conclusion 
is reached there is, however, some pleasant though dignified fooling 
at the expense of those who hold a more monopolistic opinion. 


B 
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almost feverish in its intensity. His life would seem too 
strenuous for belief, did not his own letters and diaries bear 
constant witness to his activity. He frequently preached thrice 
on Sundays. He engaged with tireless energy in preaching 
tours. It was by no means uncommon for him to preach, 
either on these occasions, or during his visits to London, as 
many as eight or nine times in one week.** He himself lamented 
his too yielding disposition.*® He preached even during his 
honeymoon. His marriage to Mary Catherine, only daughter 
of James Hargreaves of Liverpool, took place on the 18th 
April, 1815,°° two months before Waterloo. The date has some 
significance. Raffles had planned a honeymoon in France, 
but Napoleon’s return from Elba forced him to change his 
intentions. He took his wife to London instead. The result 
was disastrous to the honeymoon, as honeymoons are com- 
monly understood, and Mrs. Raffles must have been more or 
less than human if she was ever again able to hear Napoleon’s 
name with patience. For Raffles set off with the best of 
good resolutions against preaching, only to be assailed by the 
importunate as soon as he got to town. He preached thrice 


(4) Form for the Solemnization of Matrimony by Protestant Dissenters 
Adapted to the Requirements of the Act of William IV. [By T. R] 
Second edition. London. 1842. This is a simple order of service. It 
omits all distasteful matter, and even now only the retention of the word 
“obey ’’ would be likely to provoke objection. 

(5) The Norwegian Sailor: a sketch of the life of George Noscoe. 
Written by himself. With an introductory note by the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, D.D., LL.D. Fifth edition. With an account of his [Nos- 
coe’s] death. London. 1850. ‘‘ The profits to be divided between the 
Widow of the Author and the Liverpool Seaman’s Fund Society.” 
The introduction to this record of humble piety is merely a prefatory 
letter of a page and a half from Raffles to John Cropper, Junr., Esq., 
dated Edge Hill, 14 Nov., 1849. 

58During one short stay in London he preached nineteen times. 
Mem., 97, cf., 131. In June 1816, he preached thirteen sermons in 
ten days. Letters cited ib., 143-4. In June, 1822, he says, making a 
merit of his abstinence, “I have not averaged more than five or six 
times a week.’’ 7b., 215. See also p. 166. 

59Raffles to his father, 14 May, 1816. Mem., p. 143. 

607b., 132. 

614b., p. 183. Subsequently Mrs. Raffles made at least one protest 
against excessive preaching and too numerous absences, as may be 
gathered from Raffles’ reply 7b., p. 183. There is very little to be 
gleaned from the Memoir about the happy private life of Dr. and Mrs. 
Raffles, though brief mention is made of the birth of their children, 
pp. 159, 170, 236, 285. Mrs. Raffles died in 1843 on her husband’s 
birthday, 17 May, ib., 369. 
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on each of two successive Sundays, and five times during the 
intervening week for charities. But the charitable, as is well 
known, have no conscience. 

Raffles’ preaching tours involved, in the early days, as 
was then unavoidable, a great deal of uncomfortable travel- 
ling. Sometimes he rode on horseback, sometimes he travelled 
by coach. At other times he made use of strange vehicles 
when he preached in remote places. If other means failed he 
made no trouble of walking from place to place, or of taking 
the mail as far as it served and completing the journey on 
foot.*? He gives a racy account of an unpleasant journey 
to Bolton. “Six fat people (saving and accepting only your 
humble servant, who cannot class himself with any of a 
bulk superior to Pharaoh’s lean kine) were crammed in a small 
coach’”’ he writes; “conceive how horribly I must have 
been squeezed.’*? Later I was amused to come across this 
entry, though the humour of it is unintentional ; “‘ Went by 
coach to Preston. In the evening delivered a lecture on 
Purgatory. .. .’’* 

That Raffles suffered at least one serious mishap we know 
from an entry in the minute-book. ‘‘ The Pastor having been 
laid aside from his pastoral and Ministerial labours, for eight 
weeks, in consequence of an injury which he received in his 
head, by the overturning of the Mail-Coach, in which he was 
travelling to attend the Annual Meeting of the County Union 
at Manchester .. . there was no Church meeting for the 
dispatch of business until this evening... .’* This was of 
course a necessary journey and Raffles always insisted strongly 
on the importance of the Union to the life of the churches. 
But he found himself engaged, as we have seen, in many 
other journeys through his too yielding disposition.** Once 


62In his youth he was fond of horse exercise, though there seems to 
be some doubt as to his skill asarider. On his journeys see, forexample, 
Mem., pp. 68-9, 88-90, 124, 171, 175-6. 

634b., 88. Mr. J. F. Robinson, the Senior Deacon of Great George 
Street, and such others as have any distinct recollection of Raffles, 
think of him as a man of ample girth: and he is so represented in the 
familiar portrait, which belongs to his later years. But in his youth 
he was a man of spare figure. 

6475,, 200. 

657. M.B., 18 June, 1819. 

S6As late as 22 April, 1846, Raffles preached at the opening of a new 
chapel in Salford, and on the following day at the opening of a new 
chapel in Holloway. He returned to Liverpool that night ‘‘ having 
gone 410 miles and preached two sermons in thirty-eight hours.” 
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they stoned the prophets. Later generations have been 
content to insist that they should preach beyond their strength. 
There are ministers to-day who could bear witness that these 
attempts at legal assassination have not lost their popularity. 
It is notable that Church business at Great George Street, 
in Raffles’ time—and all the minutes are entered in his own 
hand—consisted mainly of admissions and transfers. Occasion- 
ally there is mention of disciplinary action such as that taken in 
regard to one who had “ wrought folly in Israel,”’ and from whom 
the Church decided “to separate.” A watch was kept upon 
the commercial probity of members and once or twice sharp 
action was taken,*’ though in one case a member was found, 
after investigation, to have suffered misfortune and to be 
blameless for business failure. To the more material con- 
cerns of the Church there is scarcely any allusion, except during 
the special conditions which followed the burning of the chapel. 
What business indications there are, in the main minute book 
and in a fragmentary minute book of the deacons, seem to 
show that whilst the Minister was ready to take a share in 
business when it was required of him, there was nevertheless an 
attempt to relieve him of any needless burdens of a worldly 
kind.** In this matter we have not changed for the better. 
One subject of interest does frequently recur in the minutes. 
There are numerous references to young men who addressed 
the Church so that it might judge of their suitability for the 
ministry and might recommend them for admission to an 
academy. Fourteen such entries have been noted from the 
minute book for the years 1812 to 1859, and another entry 
records the ordination of two members of the Church who were 
dedicated to the work of the mission field. Two who “ made 
trial of their gifts’’ were recommended to Rotherham ; four 
to Blackburn Academy, one of whom appears subsequently 


Mem., 385. A resolution to give up his “galloping mode of living ” 
made after an illness in 1834 was evidently kept only irregularly. 
See Mem., 312. 

877.M.B., 9 Dec., 1825; 30 July, 1830. In other disciplinary cases 
it is perhaps better not to give the references, but the commercial 
cases were matters of public knowledge at the time. 

68Jt has been plausibly suggested by Mr. F. G. Thomas that autocratic 
management may have been another explanation. Probably both 
suggestions contain part of the truth. Since this was written it has 
occurred to me that the Minute Book reveals several refusals to serve 
on the diaconates by known admirers of Raffles. This may support 
the idea of autocracy on the part either of Raffles or of the older 
deacons. 
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to have gone to Hackney ; seven to Lancashire Independent 
College. In the fourteenth case the matter was “referred 
to the Pastor and Deacons.’’ There is some reason to think 
that the list is incomplete. 

Raffles took a deep interest in the recruitment of the 
ministry. He gave much of his time and thought and energy 
to the establishment, first of Blackburn Academy, and then of 
Lancashire Independent College. He was the first Chairman 
of the Lancashire College Committee, and he resigned only 
when advancing years and enfeebled health brought his active 
labours to an end.” 

The great work of Raffles was, however, done in the pulpit.’! 
It is difficult now to be sure that one has discovered the secret 
of his strength. Doubtless he owed something to his physical 
gifts, his “‘ presence ’’ and his voice. He had “a broad, rich, 
musical, powerful voice,” a “‘ voice of splendid quality both 
in compass and tone.’’’? His manner was dramatic and arrest- 
ing. When as a very young man he was called upon to preach 
the London Missionary Society’s annual sermon, he was over- 
awed by the importance of the occasion and wrote out his 
sermon in full. But soon after he began to preach he was 
overmastered by his subject, and rolling up the manuscript he 
wielded it like a truncheon, as if to beat home his words.7? 
Then, too, he had a gift for appropriate texts. ‘‘ Forward ”’ 
was the text of his sermon (from Exodus xiv. 15) preached 


697. M.B., 29 Nov., 1816; 4 April, 1823 ; 30 Jan., 1824; 5 Aug., 1825, 
31 May, 1833; 1 Nov., 1833, cf. 2 May, 1834; 5 June, 1835; 1 Dece.; 
1843 ; 30 Aug., 1844; 4 Dec., 1851 (2 names); 2 Aug., 1855 (2 names) ; 
29 July, 1858. The missionaries were ordained on 27 Aug., 1816. 
My doubt is due to a scrutiny of the list of students at Lancashire 
Independent College, which seems to include at least one Great George 
Street name not included in those mentioned. 

7See J. Thompson. Lancashire Independent College 1843-93. 
Jubilee Memorial Volume. Manchester. 1893 passim; Reports of the 
Lancashire Independent College. Manchester. 1841, 1851, 1852; Mem., 
pp. 135, 142, 156, 274, 285, 342-7, 489-493; Lancashire Independent 
College. Jubilee, 1893. Addresses delivered and papers read, with an 
Introduction by the Principal [Dr. Caleb Scott]. Manchester. 1893. 
Includes reminiscences by Dr. Bruce, who “‘ went down ”’ in 1854. 

71This is not to minimise his pastoral work, to which he attached 
great importance. See Mem., passim. Great George Street has never 
been a mere “preaching station.” 

72Thomas Raffles... a sketch. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., London, 1863, pp. 21, 25. 

73Baldwin Brown, p. 22, cf. Mem., 208. 
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at the Jubilee of the L.M.S.74 and, well worn though it 
be, it seemed somehow , as the printed sermon shows, to 
strike the note appropriate to the occasion. Raffles achieved 
this appropriateness with remarkable effect in his farewell at 
Hammersmith after a ministry of three years; “‘ Therefore 
watch and remember, that by the space of three years I ceased 
not to warn every one night and day with tears...” One 
of his texts on the Sunday after the fire at Great George Street, 
was “‘Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised Thee, is burned up with fire... .’ And his last 
sermon, a known valediction, delivered when he could hardly 
stand, and was upheld only by his determination to keep 
his promise that he would take part in the opening services 
of Norwood Chapel, Liverpool, was preached from ‘“ And of 
his fulness have we all received and grace for grace.” Raffles 
does not seem to have been a text-hunter. He had too 
practical a sense of his mission ever to deviate into the 
fanciful or strained use of the words of scripture. But he 
seems to have had a perfect readiness in suiting the text 
to the occasion. 

His eloquence was strong and powerful; it was flowing 
rather than original or pointed ;7° and it was attuned perfectly 
to the language and needs of his day. That it had some com- 
pelling power is undoubted ; and indeed it seems still, despite 
the lapse of time, to retain some of its ancient vigour. It may 
not be possible wholly to recapture the old magic from the 
lines of the printed page. For fashions of speech have changed 
and the spoken charm is not easily to be recovered. We must 
be content to know that Raffles spoke to his generation with 
prophetic power and that although the thunders of his elo- 


“The Divine Command. A sermon, etc., by Thomas Raffles [L.M.S., 
Jubilee.] London, 1844. This Jubilee sermon was criticised by 
‘*Laicus,” who argued in favour of a _ pre-Millennial Second 
Advent. See his Second Advent introductory to the World’s Jubilee... 
London. 1845. Another printed missionary sermon is The Genttles 
Gathered to the Fold of Ohrist. A Sermon preached at the Poultry Chapel 
... to the Juvenile Societies in aid of the L.M.S. London. 1827 [7 
May.] A list of the printed sermons which I have examined but to 
which there is no direct reference in the text or notes will be found 
at the end of this paper. 


75But he could on occasion strike out a memorable phrase, as in 
his Thanksgiving Sermon after the cholera epidemic in 1833. It “has 
executed its high commission, and wrought its work of death amongst. 
us.” p. 4. 
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quence are stilled, their effects in part remain even now—to 
the profit of Independency in Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Raffles rose to all the honours of his state and calling. Two 
honorary doctorates were conferred upon him.”7* He was 
elected to the Chair of the Union. He was, I think, the only 
Liverpool man for whom a testimonial was ever raised in 
Manchester.””7 The occasion was his ministerial jubilee, and 
the bulk of the money was used to endow the scholarship at 
the Lancashire Independent College which bears his name, and 
to augment its then scanty library. Shortly after his retire- 
ment from the pastorate of Great George Street he was 
presented by his fellow citizens in Liverpool, in celebration 
of his Jubilee year as Minister of Great George Street Chapel, 
with an address enclosed in a silver casket.”* Raffles was 
gratified by the silver casket, but he cherished still more the 
golden affections made manifest in the address. 

Raffles filled the pastorate of Great George Street for nearly 
fifty years ; not quite fifty, for he was unable to retain his office 
for the full span. In December 1860,” after efforts to find 
him a colleague had failed,*° he was compelled to retire from 
active work, and in February, 1861, he resigned his charge, 
which passed, later in the year, into the capable hands of that 
sturdy, if rather combative Yorkshireman, Enoch Mellor, 
Raffles died on 18th August, 1863, at the age of seventy-five, 
after a life of the most varied, toilsome and exhausting labour, 

The funeral of Raffles, says Baldwin Brown, impressed him 
more than any sight that he had ever witnessed except another 
funeral, that of the Duke of Wellington. ‘“‘ The whole town 
was moved.’’*! Raffles’ brethren of the Congregational order 
were not less moved than his fellow townsmen. “ For fifty 
years he has been a foremost man in our denomination, per- 
haps more widely known, more heartily loved, more largely 


76LL.D., by Marishal College, Aberdeen, 22 Dec., 1820; D.D., 
from Union College, Connecticut, 1830. Mem., pp. 196, 288. 

77Thompson op. cit. 151-3; Mem., 487-493. 

78 Mem., p. 502 ; Baldwin Brown ¢f. cit. p. 14. 

79Not 1861 as stated in Mem., p. 480. See 2 M.B., 20 Dec., 1860 
_ pp. 14-17. 

802 M.B., pp. 11-13, gives particulars of the unavailing call to Rev. 
William Pulsford, of Edinburgh. An earlier invitation to Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, son of Dr. Raffles’ sister and his old friend J. B. 
Brown, had also been declined. 

®1Baldwin Brown op. cit. pp. 15-16. 
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listened to, than any Nonconformist of his time.’’*? The 
denomination paid honour to him in life and at his death. 
It still owes honour to his memory. 


APPENDIX. 


List oF PRINTED SERMONS NOT SPECIALLY REFERRED 
TO IN THE TExT oR NOTES. 


Lectures on some Important Branches of Practical Religion. By 
Thomas Raffles, A.M. Liverpool. 1820. 

[The preface, dated 20th January, 1820, states that these “ lec- 
tures,’ which are really sermons, had been delivered at intervals 
during a period of four years when it came to Raffles’ turn to give 
the Liverpool “‘ Monthly Lecture in which the Pastors and Churches 
of Liverpool are associated.” They are ten in number, and deal, as 
the title suggests, with various practical applications of religion. 
In them he uses, as he says himself, “‘ great plainness of speech,” 
(preface p. vi.) but he uses nothing else that has remained 
fashionable. 

Lectures on Some Important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Thomas 
Raffles, LL.D. Liverpool. 1822. 

[Eleven sermons preached to his own people on Sunday evenings 
during the Winter, 1821-2, and printed as a companion volume to 
“* Practical Religion.’ Preface dated 21st May, 1822.] 

Services at the Ordination of the Rev. James Parsons to the pastoral 
charge of . . . Lendal Chapel, York, October 24th, 1822 ... The 
Sermon to ihe People-—Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D. Second edition. 
York. 1824. 

[Text ; Hzra,x.,4. There was along and close friendship between 
Raffles and Parsons. The sermon makes a strong but sensible 
plea for the rights and privileges of the Minister. ‘‘ You are not 
to dictate to him what he is to preach, or how he is to preach,” etc., 
etc. | 
Christ the End of the Law for Righteousness. ... By Thomas 
Raffles, LL.D. Liverpool. 1828. 

{Funeral sermon on Sarah, wife of Mr. John Job, one of the leaders 
of the cause. Mrs. Job died on 23rd December, 1827. Sermon 
preached 30th December, 1827, but not completed for the press 


8335, p. 21. See also the references to Raffles in the funeral sermons 
delivered by the Rev. John Kelly, of Crescent Chapel, Liverpool, and 
by the Rev. James Parsons of York. Funeral Services occasioned by 
the death of the Rev. T. Raffles . . . Liverpool. 1863. 
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until some months later, as is shown by the letter to Mr. Job, 
dated Ist April, 1828, which appears as a preface. Text ; Romans, 
x., 4.] 

The Mingled Character of the Divine Dispensations Recognised 
and Acknowledged . . . delivered at the Scotch Secession Church, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool . . . January 1st., 1833, being a Day 
of Thanksgiving . . . on Account of the Removal of the Cholera. By 
Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D. Liverpool. 1833. 

[The sermon is not remarkable in form or matter except for 
the phrase quoted supra, note 75, but it gives an interesting sketch 
of the progress and path of the epidemic in Europe.] 

Some of the printed sermons of Raffles I have not been able to see. 
Several ought undoubtedly to be added to this list and to those 
mentioned in the notes if the record were to be made complete. 
But it seems doubtful whether copies of all of them survive. 

One criticism of Raffles by Laicus has already been noted. 
Another curious criticism may be recorded :— 

Christ's knowledge of All Things: A Discourse preached on Sun- 
day, May 2nd, 1830, before the Congregation of Unitarian Christians, 
assembling in Bowlalley Lane, Hull, by Edward Higginson, Junior, 
Mimster of the Chapel, containing Strictures upon part of a 
discourse preached in Fish Street Chapel, Hull, on Wednesday, 21st 
April, 1830, by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, in aid of the Holder- 
ness Mission. . . . Hull, 1830. 

[Raffles had referred, quite incidentally it would seem, to Christ’s 
knowledge of “all things.” Mr. Higginson argues that this is an 
assumption inconsistent with Christ’s own words. In fact he uses 
a few incidental words by Raffles as a text for a defence of the 
Unitarian position, to which this criticism is merely introductory. 
Raffles cared little for theological niceties and possibly ignored the 
attack. At any rate I cannot discover that he ever answered it, 
and indeed he seldom engaged in theological controversy.) 
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ISS ROSE MACAULAY has now attained that age, or 
M that circulation, at which popular novelists become 
omniscient ; and like others of her class in that 
condition she has tried her prentice hand on religion. 
Works on The Outline of History and Howto Reconstruct Hurope 
will follow, no doubt : but the attraction of a religious subject 
is such that only the very shrewd can resist attacking it first. 
In an article on How to Choose a Religion, as I expect you know, 
Miss Macaulay lately displayed all that ignorance of essential 
detail which Mr. Wells has taught us to associate with omnisc- 
ience. In the course of some not unpleasing observations on 
the several sects of Christendom, Miss Macaulay speaks of the 
Greek Church as if it had not revised its calendar ; she flounders 
in a vain effort to distinguish Presbyterianism and Calvinism ; 
she says that the ugliest building in a village is sure to be the 
chapel, obviously forgetting that, true as this may have been 
in her youth, village halls have been built since ; she adds that 
Unitarianism is a suitable religion for people who cannot 
believe much ; when, as everyone knows, the precise opposite 
is true: Unitarianism asking people to believe all the most 
improbable part of Christian doctrine after removing all the 
reasons that begin to make it credible. 

But if you shy long enough you are sure to hit something 
sooner or later, and Miss Macaulay has observed accurately 
one thing ; she says that if ever you pass a Wesleyan or Baptist 
or Congregational Chapel you will hear hymn singing proceeding 
inside. She argues therefore that among us orthodox Dissenters, 
as distinct from the more fancy varieties, hymns take a great 
part in Divine Service. And here at least she is right; and 
that is why it is seemly that you should hear a paper on hymns, 
even if it be less certain that I can appropriately read it. 

For let me confess at the beginning that I have no special 
qualification and several special disqualifications for speaking 
about hymns. I lay claim at once to every kind of musical 
ignorance, doubting sometimes if I can go even as far as Dr. 
Johnson in calling it the least unpleasant of noises. I do not 
study, nor even possess, that book without which no student 
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of hymns can allow himself to be, Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology. I have real knowledge of only two hymn books 
and, as you will discover, I have drawn up no statistical tables 
of authors, centuries, denominations, and subjects. I know 
about hymns only what anyone must know who for a quarter 
of a century has been so addicted to chapel-going as to hear 
Divine Service twice every Sunday. I think I never sing a 
hymn without discovering who wrote it, and after doing this 
some scores of times I usually end by remembering. No 
particular credit is due to me or to anyone else who does this, 
for most hymn books now have a list of authors and their 
dates somewhere. These details may have been supposed to 
interfere with the devotion of singers in times when denomina- 
tional feeling ran high ; they were suppressed, therefore, or 
relegated to decent obscurity in out-of-the-way indexes ; it was 
doubtless by the use of this holy cunning that Methodists 
were induced to sing Rock of Ages with a clear and happ 
conscience, though its author, Toplady, had called John 
Wesley “a low and puny tadpole in divinity,” ‘“ actuated 
by Satanic shamelessness and Satanic guilt.” 

To-day, when the orthodox will sing hymns by Unitarians 
and Theosophists without turning a hair, these precautions are, 
it may be supposed, unnecessary. The new Methodist Hymn 
Book goes farther than names and dates, and adds biographical 
notes, often useful, often irrelevant, always interesting, and 
sometimes wrong. On what principle the Wesleyan Conference 
selected its information 1 defy anyone to pronounce: when 
all else fails the birthplace appears—quite often alone: 
born at Brighton; born in London; born at Bath. Of 
Philip Bliss we learn only that he was an American killed on 
a railway ; of Monsell that he was killed during the rebuilding 
of his church at Guildford ; of Sears, the author of [¢ came 
upon the midnight clear, it is a relief to learn that, though a 
Unitarian minister, he “‘ held always to the absolute divinity 
of Christ ’’ ; but when I am told that of W. C. Dix, who wrote 
As with gladness men of old, that ‘‘from thirty to forty of 
his hymns are in common use,”’ I can only decline to believe 
it: for I never knew anyone who has ever heard of half a dozen. 

I am, nevertheless, very grateful for the Methodist Biograph- 
ical Index and have spent many happy hours in research 
into it ; and sometimes the researcher comes on a treasure. I 
always loved James Montgomery ; but I felt as if I knew him 
when I read that he was the son of a Moravian minister, lived. 
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in Sheffield for sixty-two years, edited The Sheffield Iris, and 
recited Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, Great David's greater Son, 
at a Wesleyan Missionary Meeting in Liverpool in 1822. I can 
only be sorry for the people who do not know that; and be 
angry with the people who are not moved by the picture of the 
editor of The Sheffield Iris reciting that splendid hymn. And 
yet, despite the riches of this sort that it brings us, we remember 
with a pang that this same Biographical Index in the new 
Methodist Hymn Book replaces that splendid single telling 
sentence in the old one: ‘‘ Where no name is given it may 
be assumed that the hymn is the work of Mr. Charles Wesley.” 

You will gather that the Methodist Hymn Book is one of the 
hymn books I claim to know tolerably: the other is Dr. 
Barrett’s Hymnal. These I know from constant use: others 
from casual use. Misfortunes at holiday times have made 
me too familiar with Worship Song, which, in my judgment, is 
almost all that a hymn book should not be ; and a kinder fate, 
in remote Lincolnshire, often showed me the old Congregational 
Hymn Book: with Presbyterian and Baptist books I have 
but a conventional acquaintance ; with Ancient and Modern 
and the English Hymnal a better but not exhaustive one. 

That, then, is my stock in trade. My method is this: to 
avoid wandering aimlessly in generalizations, I shall take the 
book I know best—Dr. Barrett’s—and examine it in some 
detail, noticing the several elements of which it is composed, 
how far Dr. Barrett modified these, and what changes have 
come over popular feeling for hymns since Dr. Barrett made 
his selection. By taking a firm stand on Dr. Barrett’s book 
we shall secure, at least, a point of vantage from which we can 
survey the wild scene that my title calls to mind. 

But before I speak of Dr. Barrett’s book I propose to lay 
down two canons which govern all my thought and treatment 
of the subject. 

First, it is incorrect to criticize hymns as if they were 
ordinary verses : to say of any hymn it is “ not poetry ” or it 
is “‘ poor poetry ’’ is to say nothing. A hymn—a good hymn— 
is not necessarily poetry of any sort, good or bad: just as 
poetry, good or bad, is not necessarily a hymn. A hymn like 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul, may be poor religious poetry: but 
in face of the verdict of Christendom, only imbecility will de- 
clare it a poor hymn. George Herbert wrote much excellent 
religious poetry, but it may be doubted if he wrote a tolerable 
hymn. Hymns do not form a subdivision of poetry : they are 
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a distinct kind of composition, neither prose nor poetry : 
they are, in a word, hymns: and I refuse to be drawn any 
nearer than that to a definition. A hymn may be poetry as it 
may be theology. It is not, of necessity, either. 

Second, reverence is due to hymns as to any sacred object. 
The hymn that revolts me, if it has been a means of grace to 
Christian men, I must respect as I should respect a communion 
cup, however scratched its surface, however vulgar its decora- 
tion. The bad jokes about hymns which newspapers publish 
in chatty columns by “ Uncle Remus” or “The Man about 
Town” are, apart from their intrinsic feebleness, an offence 
against my second canon. 

Dr. Barrett’s Hymnal, the Preface tells us, took its origin 
from a resolution of the Congregational Union, passed forty 
years ago. It was published in 1887 and it held the field till 
1916 when, so far as I can make out,the Congregational Hymnary 
appeared, though characteristically the Congregational Union 
Committee responsible neglected to date their work. The 
epitaph which the Committee wrote for Dr. Barrett’s book, 
was : “ It is not possible to form any adequate estimate of the 
great influence of this book.’ It is perhaps rash to go 
farther than that, but I suggest that Dr. Barrett’s book is 
eminent as an exposition of what is best in Congregationalism : 
it reflects purely and clearly that mind which we should like 
to think is the Congregational mind: in taste, catholic ; in 
feeling, evangelical ; in expression, scholarly ; in doctrine, 
orthodox. It is a book free from fads, fancies, prejudices, 
party slogans ; taking the best from whatever source ; most 
Congregational in lacking the denominationally Congregational 
note ; a simply Christian book. Sweet reasonableness, sweet- 
ness and light—these are its characteristics : and, if we must 
criticize, these are its weaknesses. You feel at times, when 
you are hypercritical (but only then), that it is too sweetly 
reasonable ; that all the corners have been too carefully re- 
moved ; that you wish its evangelicalism had not been quite 
so purely refined. The atmosphere is so undisturbed that you 
crave for almost any impurity, any smell of human kind, any 
passion, any flaring, roaring enthusiasm. The crooked has 
been made too straight, the rough places too plain. It is just 
a little too well behaved, but the fault is hardly there; for 
if you look again you see that this same book, for all its good 
behaviour, contains the most passionate pleading of the 
evangelical revival, Stay, thow insulted Spirit, stay, and the 
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agonized prayer of the Chartist, When wilt Thow save the 
people: O God of mercy, when ? 

Dr. Barrett achieved this result because he allowed no 

variety of religious experience known in 1887 to escape his 
notice. He laid under contribution every age, every nation, 
every communion. 
' It is worth while to disentangle the threads which Dr. 
Barrett wove together ; or, if we change the figure, to trace 
back to their sources separated in time and space the several 
streams that met in 1887. There were, to begin with, those 
two great movements of English religion, the Oxford and the 
Evangelical. Both Dr. Barrett boldly claimed for us; and 
he was so happily placed that he could draw from each its 
maximum contribution. 

For consider first the Oxford Movement. In 1887 the 
Oxford Movement had made almost all the valuable, original 
contributions it was to make. It was still a virile and scholarly 
movement ; it had not yet sunk to sentimentality and fanat- 
icism. How much of the Oxford Movement there is in the 
Hymnal, I doubt if any of you have noticed. The influence is 
twofold. There are, first, the hymns of the Oxford Movement 
men themselves. Keble gave us some of our best: O tumely 
happy, tumely wise: Sun of my Soul: When God of old came 
down from heaven (of which more later) : and There 1s a book 
who runs may read ; Newman two, to praise which is imper- 
tinence : Lead, kindly Inght, and Praise tothe Holiest ; Faber has 
more room than either, and has too much : he passed from the 
sublime to the ridiculous too easily. Sweet Saviour, bless us 
ere we go; and O come and mourn with me awhile and Was there 
ever kindest Shepherd show us Faber at his best ; though even 
in them there is a strain of weakness that develops in other 
hymns until it can hardly be borne: the pruning knife could 
be used nowhere with better effect than among the Faber 
hymns. To the same school belongs W. C. Dix, with his 
As with gladness men of old for Epiphany, T'o Thee, O Lord, our 
hearts we raise for Harvest, and Come unto Me, ye weary, for 
all times. As with gladness men of old is a model of straight, 
clear, clean verse. 

But, beside these and other hymns written by the men of 
the Movement, we owe to it an even greater debt for its in- 
spiration of translation. No part of Barrett’s book is better 
than its translations. They fall into two main classes: the 
pietist hymns of Germany and the Greek and Latin hymns 
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recovered by the Oxford Movement. Greatest among trans- 
lators is John Mason Neale, though his rugged verse gave 
much opportunity and some excuse for the art of the amender, 
and the editors of Ancient and Modern scattered his remains 
pitilessly over their pages. O come, O come, Emmanuel ; 
All glory, laud, and honour ; O happy band of pilgrims ; Art thou 
weary ; The day is past and over; The day of resurrection ; 
and the magnificent poem of Bernard of Cluny on the heavenly 
Jerusalem which we know as Brief life is here our portion and 
Jerusalem the golden ; these and many others Barrett used ; 
and we are left gasping at his omission of one of Neale’s 
best, glorious with the fresh triumph of Easter morning, 
The foe behind, the deep before ; we should have been only more 
surprised if the new Hymnary had repaired Barrett’s mistake. 
Caswall, though a smaller man than Neale, did first rate 
translations which Barrett used: Jesus, the very thought of 
Thee, and that moving Christmas hymn, adorable in its austere 
and primitive piety, Hark, an awful voice is sounding :—these 
stand as types of many. 

Much as English hymn singers in general, and Dr. Barrett 
in particular, owe to the Oxford Movement, they owe more 
to the Evangelical Revival, for the Evangelical Revival was a 
religious movement not less deep, and almost the whole of its 
artistic expression is to be found in hymns: hymns were but 
one of the interests of the Oxford Movement, and not its 
greatest. Liturgy, church furniture, and architecture drew 
off a part of its artistic energy : but hymns had no competitors 
among the Evangelicals. To take out of Barrett’s book the 
hymns of the five men: John and Charles Wesley, Newton, 
Cowper, and Montgomery—though it would not fully re- 
present the contribution of the Evangelical Revival—would 
at least show how huge and how valuable the contribution 
was. No selection of Wesley’s hymns can satisfy—to say 
nothing of pleasing—anyone who knows Wesley’s own book, 
that “little body of experimental and practical divinity,” 
of which John Wesley might well enquire: “ In what other 
publication of the kind have you so distinct and full an account 
of scriptural Christianity ? such a declaration of the heights and 
depths of religion, speculative and practical ? so strong cautions 
against the most plausible errors, particularly those that are 
now most prevalent ?’’ To find a parallel we must go to 
the Book of Common Prayer : Wesley’s book, like the Prayer 
Book, is a unity ; and though extracts may be useful and must 
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be made, they are only fragments and we want the whole. 
For a selection, Barrett’s is good, and we leave it at that. 

Of Cowper and Newton, I have been told and am willing to 
believe that Barrett chose all that was valuable and most 
that was tolerable. He did not overdo either, as he overdid 
Faber. But it is when we come to Montgomery that we 
see our debt most plainly. The more Montgomery is read the 
more his solid merit appears ; a merit that is easily missed, 
for it has no showiness to recommend it. Barrett has nowhere 
shown his genius more; he made no mistakes in selecting 
from Montgomery, and anyone who compares his selection 
with that made by the Methodists will see at once Barrett's 
superiority. They score only in one place; they add, what 
Barrett omitted, the exquisite Communion hymn, Be known 
to us in breaking bread. 

The Evangelical Revival gave more than the hymns of the 
Wesleys, Cowper, Newton, and Montgomery, but we proceed 
to the third great stream that came out of the past : this is the 
school of the elder Dissent, drawing its origin from the metrical 
psalms and versions of Scripture that arose in Reformation 
times. One of the best known is one of the earliest: <All 
people that on earth do dwell, the 100th psalm in an Elizabethan 
version. In the times when every gentleman wrote verses, 
most divines wrote Scriptural paraphrases and the energetic 
versified the whole Psalter. Here was the foundation of 
Doddridge’s and Watts’ hymns—a metrical psalter with other 
paraphrases first, and then hymns for several occasions. 
The peculiar genius of Watts and Doddridge displayed itself 
in allegorizing the Psalms and Old Testament generally in a 
Christian fashion : as when Doddridge turned Malachi’s account 
of the profaning of the Lord’s Table into a Communion Hymn, 
My God, and is Thy table spread? or Watts made “‘ David 
speak like a Christian.”’ Barrett broke away from the old 
Dissenting tradition of prefacing hymns proper by a metrical 
Psalter and in his reaction from the tradition he used, perhaps, 
less of the paraphrases than will satisfy posterity. It is easy 
to forget that the Scotch Metrical Version is only one among 
many ; the one approved by the Church of Scotland had many 
parallels in English Dissent until the Evangelical Revival by 
suddenly enriching and enlarging the small section of hymns 
made them overshadow and finally eject the metrical psalms. 

To come back to Watts and Doddridge : the hymns preserved 
by Barrett are but a fragment of the immense number 
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written by both ; but it is not possible to regret so acutely 
what is omitted here as we regret the Wesley omissions. 
Though Watts, at times, probably excels Charles Wesley’s 
best, the general mass of his verse falls well below Wesley’s 
average ; and Doddridge, in the mass, is rather worse than 
Watts. Doddridge and Watts were more normal men of 
the eighteenth century than was Charles Wesley : they stick 
less closely to Scriptural ideas and language, and more often 
deserve the censure of John Wesley’s adjective, “turgid.” 
But, when all is said, they are the crowning glory of Indepen- 
dent hymnology, and the suppression of the hymn I’ll pravse 
my Maker with my breath by the new Hymnary is not only 
@ vice, but an unnatural vice. Congregationalists so disloyal 
to their spiritual progenitors deserve to be admitted at once to 
some Reunion of Churches. 

These, then, were the three main contributions which history 
made to Dr. Barrett’s book—the Oxford Movement, the 
Evangelical Revival, and the elder Dissent. The fourth con- 
tribution came from the contemporary or almost contemporary 
mass of writers, whose work was not specially or obviously 
stamped by any of these schools. By his contemporaries 
Dr. Barrett, like the rest of us, was over-impressed : he took 
them too seriously and ranked them too highly as we all do. 
And if the Congregational Union had to busy itself about 
hymns the really useful revision of Barrett’s book that it might 
have done was the elimination of the unfit of the nineteenth 
century, not the bowdlerization and decimation of the classics 
and the handing round of doles to doubtful contemporaries 
of our own. 

But, although there is decidedly too much of it, contemporary 
hymnology provided Dr. Barrett with some good things. 
First we notice the honourable place taken by three of our own 
communion—Josiah Conder, Thomas Hornblower Gill, and 
George Rawson. Conder was a true poet, himself an editor 
of hymnbooks—who really did amend when he altered : 
Bread of heaven, on Thee I feed would alone place him in the 
first rank, as another Communion hymn By Christ redeemed, 
in Christ restored would place Rawson. Gill did nothing 
quite so good : and both his fame and Rawson’s would bene- 
fit by the suppression of not less than 50% of their Hymnal 
h Ss. 

Less good than these, as he is even more voluble, is Horatius 
Bonar, a useful pedestrian sort of man who is never very 
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good and not often very bad ; the pruning knife again needed ; 
but we may be reasonably grateful for I heard the voice of 
Jesus say and O Love of God, how strong and true and Fill Thou 
my life, O Lord my God. Of Lynch and Lyte (except for Abide 
with me) not much good is to be said: Bickersteth, Monsell, 
Ellerton are a sort of Anglican Horatius Bonars. Heber 
provides better things, Grant and Thring worse. Mrs. Alex- 
ander is to be spoken of with affection as one of the simplest 
and purest of writers, but most of all because she wrote 
There is a green hall and Once in royal David’s City (if only 
it had stopped earlier !). Charlotte Elliott has had her day, 
and as the pestilence spread by Miss Havergal is happily 
abating I am spared the need of being rude to an invalid and a 
woman. One great and typical Anglican hymn writer in 
the last century there was: Bishop Walsham How. It might 
be respectably if not successfully maintained that he was, 
“taking quantity and quality into consideration” (as the 
Methodist Index says of Chas. Wesley), the greatest hymn writer 
of the 19th century. Barrett used him much, but hardly 
too much ; in Barrett’s hands he is never bad, yet the Methodists 
contrived to find and print much rubbish by him. In O Word 
of God Incarnate, We give Thee but Thine own, O Jesus 
Thou art standing, It 1s a thing most wonderful, he is almost 
great. That other voluminous episcopal composer, Bishop 
Wordsworth, Barrett sifted and winnowed many times, we may 
be sure, before he was able to present such good grain and so 
little chaff as his book contains. 

Barrett, I said, had no fads: he did not, therefore, in the 
manner of modern compilers, scour the ends of the earth 
for heretical and pagan productions: but when a Quaker 
like Whittier, Unitarians like Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Bowring, and heroes like Carlyle offered hymns, he took them. 

Though I am sure it has been tedious, I am not sure that 
this part of my paper has been irrelevant, because it at least 
reminds you of the vastness and variety of the corpus of hymns 
with which modern Christendom has endowed itself ; and it 
brings before us the material on which we may exercise our 
critical, appreciative, and discriminating faculties. Having 
made this outline survey of the result of Dr. Barrett’s work, 
I want next to notice the principles on which the hymns were 
selected, rejected, and altered in 1887, and the change in 
principles which forty years have brought. Dr. Barrett gave 
out as one of his principles that his book “‘ should include some 
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hymns which, though defective when tried by modern standards 
of taste and literary form, are yet closely connected with the 
history of the Evangelical faith in England, and with the 
spiritual experience of a large number of the members of 
Congregational Churches; that it should give, wherever 
practicable, the original text of the hymns introduced. Some 
alterations have been admitted on the ground that they have 
been sanctioned by long and general use, and form part of 
the compositions in which they occur as generally known ; 
and others (very few in number) in correction of minor 
irregularities of metre, offences against taste, or suggestions 
of questionable doctrine in the original text.” 

As a general statement that seems to me to contain 
correct doctrine. You must be preserved from the anti- 
quarian peril. Hymns are for Christians, not poets nor 
antiquarians : and the trouble is that, having shut the door 
against the poet you find the antiquarian flying in at the 
window—the antiquarian who demands the original text 
whatever the cost in taste or style (which are small matters) 
or in power to express real religious faith (which is a great 
matter). A hymn’s business is to express the faith of to-day, 
not to present an historical record of the faith of the day 
before yesterday. That is not to say that hymns should 
express only the sentiment and aspirations of the moment ; 
they should educate and purify faith, as well as express it: 
they should be better than the singer. It is not, therefore, 
a sufficient reason for scrapping a hymn that it is not written 
in the language which the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker, or the undergraduate would use to-day: its 
object is to make them speak and think differently. But to 
do this, though removed from their vocabulary, it must be 
not too far removed. It must not be out of reach, and 
mere antiquarianism must not preserve what puts a hymn 
out of reach. Charles Wesley's amazing verse may be 
criticized, for instance, as near the boundary of pedantry and 
usefulness : 

Those amaranthine bowers 

(Unalienably ours) 

Bloom, our infinite reward, 
Rise, our permanent abode ; 


From the founded world prepared ; 
Purchased by the blood of God. 


**the founded world” is indeed a pleasing Latinism: and 
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congregations bred on such stuff should not suffer from flabbi- 
ness of thought. 

We now approach the problem of alterations. Let it be 
said at once that Barrett was of all alterers the most honest : 
he tells us the very line in which an alteration occurs, but 
even his example did not suffice to maintain this honesty in 
his successors. The editors of the Hymnary say “‘ Altered ”’ 
at the foot of the hymn, and try to hide their footprints. 

High doctrine has been set out by John Wesley in a 
paragraph of his immortal preface. I shall not deny myself 
the pleasure of quoting it : 

‘‘ Many gentlemen have done my brother and me (though 
without naming us) the honour to reprint many of our hymns. 
Now they are perfectly welcome so to do, provided they print 
them just as they are. ButI desire they would not attempt 
to mend them ; for they really are not able. None of them 
is able to mend either the sense or the verse. ‘Therefore, I 
must beg of them one of these two favours : either to let them 
stand just as they are, to take them for better for worse ; or 
to add the true reading in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
' page ; that we may no longer be accountable either for the 
nonsense or for the doggerel of other men. ” 

Wesley’s is high doctrine, and it is a pity that we cannot 
all attain to it ; but we cannot. Barrett, you will notice, does 
almost all that Wesley asks. The advantage of some modi- 
fication appears in one classical place : Rock of Ages. Toplady, 
I think, wrote While I draw this fleeting breath, When my eye- 
strings crack in death, and although we should not have com- 
plained, I imagine, if we had been brought up on that, it is 
difficult to believe that the now familiar When my eyes shall 
close in death is not an improvement. Between this and 
Wesley’s preface the great mass of alterations falls. Besides 
this change in Rock of Ages, Barrett could justify his version of 
When I survey the wondrous Cross by his doctrine that the 
hymn is the composition “‘as generally known.” On which 
the Prince of glory died has so long displaced Where the young 
Prince of glory died that the change cannot be called Barrett’s. 
Yet we may doubt if it was a change originally worth making. 

It is when we come to alterations, or what is almost as bad, 
omissions because of ‘ offences against taste ’’ that we begin 
to breath an electric atmosphere. The real objection to 
alterations in the interest of taste—taste of the 80’s or any 
time else—is this; alterations of that sort are all on the 
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principle of the Lowest Common Denominator : they resemble 
the process of attrition ; corners are rubbed off ; peculiarities 
disappear ; piquancy fails ; one dead level is more and more 
approached. The good hymn as originally written could have 
been written by no one but its author. No one but Carlyle. 
could write ; 
With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden. 


But for us fights the Proper Man, 
Whom God Himself hath bidden. 


no one but Watts 


What though we go the world around 
And search from Britain to Japan, 
There shall be no religion found 
So just to God, so safe for man. 


no one but Charles Wesley 


Adam, descended from above ! 
Federal Head of all mankind, 

The covenant of redeeming love 
In Thee let every sinner find. 

Me, me, who still in darkness sit, 
Shut up in sin and unbelief, 

Bring forth out of this hellish pit, 
This dungeon of despairing grief. 


and no one but a scholastic Doctor 


True God of true God 
Light of Light Eternal, Lo He abhors not the Virgin’s womb, 
Son of the Father, Begotten not created. 


These are the words that contain and convey character : 
they make the hymn itself. They are peculiar, piquant, 
characteristic. They are the enemies of taste. Taste 
omits, if it cannot prune them. Carlyle is too German: 
Watts too grotesque: Wesley too violent: Bonaventura too 
dogmatic. Let us have Mr. Symonds rather; not German 
nor grotesque nor violent nor dogmatic, not anything in fact. 


These things shall be ! a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
They shall be gentle, brave and strong 

To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 

On earth and fire and sea and air. 
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Or Lord Houghton : 


Our lives enriched with gentle thoughts 
And loving deeds may be, 

A stream that still the nobler grows 
The nearer to the sea. 


Nothing to offend taste there because there is nothing that 
can be tasted; salt almost without savour; the L.C.D. of 
all good men ; the religion of all sensible men ; the very Gospel 
of the Men of Goodwill. 

This, then, being the pitfall of all who consider taste, let 
us see how well Dr. Barrett escaped it ; and let us compare 
his performance with that of his successors. Barrett said no 
more than the truth when he said that he had been moderate 
in altering hymns in the cause of taste. Like Warren Hastings 
he had cause to be astonished at his own moderation. He 
omitted a great many hymns, no doubt because he thought 
them in bad taste (many of Wesley’s) but if he thought a 
hymn good, he let it stand as a rule. Taste, I am sure, made 
him omit that noble hymn on the Name of Jesus which should 
stand everywhere beside Newton’s How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds: I mean: 

Jesus, the Name high over all 
In hell, or earth, or sky, 


Angels and men before it fall, 
And devils fear and fly. 


Jesus, the Name to sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given ; 

It scatters all their guilty fear, 
I¢ turns their hell to heaven. 


“ Devils fearing and flying,’ I make no doubt, struck Dr. 
Barrett as bad taste. Even the mention of devils he seems 
generally to have disliked and the state of taste in the 80’s 
certainly would not have allowed him to put baldly over a 
section of his book, as the Methodists a century before had 
done, “‘ Describing Hell.” Before you smile ponder this: 
Dr. Barrett's successors have carried his prejudices farther and, 
unless extremely pressed, consider the mention of angels 
and heaven in almost as bad taste as the mention of devils 
and hell. I must pause here to deplore our subservience to a 
fashion that has banished those splendidly truculent hymns 
which heartened our predecessors in hard times. As a change 
from this constant wail about the failure of the Church I turn 
at times with satisfaction to the brave words of the men of old. 
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Into a world of ruffians sent 

I walk on hostile ground ; 

While human bears on slaughter bent 

And ravening wolves surround. 

8 ae * * 
Watch’d by the world’s malignant eye, 

Who load us with reproach and shame ; 
As servants of the Lord Most high, 

As zealous for His glorious Name, 
We ought in all His paths to move 
With holy fear and humble love. 

* 


* * ae 


Only have faith in God ; 
In faith your foes agsail ; 

Not wrestling against flesh and blood 
But all the powers of hell ; 

From thrones of glory driven, 
By flaming vengeance hurl’d, 

They throng the air and darken heaven 
And rule the lower world. 


On earth th’ usurpers reign, 
Exert their baneful power ; 
O’er the poor fallen souls of men 
They tyrannize their hour. 
But shall believers fear ? 
But shall believers fly ? 
Or see the bloody cross appear 
And all their powers defy ? 


Jesu’s tremendous name 
Puts all our foes to flight ; 
Jesus, the meek, the angry Lamb, 
A Lion is in fight. 
By all hell’s host withstood, 
We all hell’s host o’erthrow, 
And conquering them, through Jesu’s blood, 
We still to conquer go. 


One good example of the working of taste Dr. Barrett 
provided. He confesses that he altered Neale’s version of 
Andrew of Crete’s hymn Christian ! dost thow see them. 

Christian ! dost thou see them on the holy ground, 

How the troops of Midian prowl and prowl around ? 
so wrote Neale. Barrett found the reference to Midian, and 
(we may suspect) the word “prowl” rather grotesque. 
“The troops of Midian ’’ become the less unfamiliar “‘ powers 
of darkness,’ who “‘compass thee around” instead of 
‘* prowling.’ 

‘** How the powers of darkness compass thee around,” a 
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respectable couplet of which no one need be ashamed; but 
it lacks the grip, I think, of the ruder original. 
The alteration of the second verse illustrates a change 
due to the doctrine, not taste. Neale wrote: 
Christian ! dost thou feel them, 
How they work within, 
Striving, tempting, luring, 
Goading into sin ? 
Christian ! never tremble ; 
Never be downcast ; 
Smite them by the virtue 
Of the Lenten fast. 
Clearly this would never do ; “‘ the virtue of the Lenten fast ”’ 
must be generalised for Dr. Barrett’s constituency : 
“* Gird thee for the conflict ; Watch and pray and fast ”’ 


does the trick. So used, the word fast gives the rhyme and is 
doctrinally innocuous. 

With this compare the treatment by Dr. Barrett and by 
the Methodists of Mrs. Alexander’s hymn which was written 
for St. Andrew’s day, and is inspired by the narrative of his call. 


*¢ Jesus calls us; o’er the tumult Of our life’s wild, restless sea.”’ 
Day by day His sweet voice soundeth, Saying, Christian follow me.” 


** As of old St. Andrew heard it, By the Galilean Lake, 

pieeer home and friends and kindred, Leaving all for His dear 

sake. 

Whether Dr. Barrett thought that the mention of St. Andrew 
might lead to invocation of saints among modern Congre- 
gationalists, or that a hymn naming him could not be con- 
veniently sung on any day but St. Andrew’s day, I do not 
know ; but he cut the verse out, and left the hymn perhaps 
better balanced without it, with its four verses now all built 
on one pattern, yet poorer (I think) by the loss of a personal 
allusion. The Methodists, ever diplomatic, have found a 
formula to appease all parties: ‘‘ As of old apostles heard it, 
by the Galilean Lake.” 

Since Dr. Barrett’s day we have grown only too familiar 
with attempts to present Christian doctrine in words which 
would not be out of place in any lady’s drawing-room. Wehave 
had, I know, our bluff hearty young men, like George Mac- 
Donald, trying, as they would say, to bring a blast of incense- 
breathing morn into our stuffy sanctuaries ; but their language, 
though unecclesiastical, was above reproach. 

Dr. Barrett had warned people in advance that they would 
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find in his book some hymns which were defective when tried 
by modern standards of taste, because they were closely 
connected with the experience of evangelical religion. He 
was as good as his word. He gave them unaltered, what 
his successors have been too squeamish to give, Cowper’s 
noble and historical hymn, There is a fountain filled with 
blood, Drawn from Immanuel’s veins. He did more: it might 
have been hard in 1883, though it was too easy in 1916, to 
suppress a well-loved hymn, but there was no need to add 
another hymn open to most of the objections that assail 
Cowper’s, even to the use of the word veins : yet Barrett added 
Caswall’s version of an Italian hymn : 


Glory be to Jesus, Who in bitter pains 

Poured for me His life blood From His sacred veins. 
Grace and life eternal In that blood I find ; 

Blest be His compassion Infinitely kind. 

Blest though endless ages Be the precious stream, 
Which from endless torments Doth the world redeem. 


It proves Barrett’s courage. He went against the taste 
of his time and added to the Rock of Offence because he knew 
the hymn, charged with a simple childlike piety, was too good 
to be unknown among Congregationalists. 

Why, then, if we grant his courage—as we must—why did 
he suppress that verse of When I survey the wondrous cross, 
which has now almost passed from memory ? 


His dying crimson like a robe spreads o’er His body on the tree ; 
Then am I dead to all the globe ; and all the globe is dead to me. 


It is strange and inexcusable, the worst blot on Barrett’s 
fame. 

In Barrett, then, in 1883 we can see the beginnings of that 
painful bowdlerisation of hymns that still continues. Barrett 
is struggling with the tendency new in his times, now giving 
way unexpectedly, now carrying reprisals into the enemy’s 
camp. His successors have not usually altered this sort of 
expression : they simply drop the hymn. Even the Methodists, 
we note in passing, are guilty ; they who had enriched hymn- 
ology beyond all others by hymns on the death of Christ, 
their glory is become their shame. I do not speak of hymns 
which were perhaps needlessly and unscripturally trying to 
modern taste : 


** My Jesus to know and to feel His Blood flow 
’Tis life everlasting Tis heaven below” 
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and so on; but of the fanatical prejudice against solemn 
words. 

O Thou eternal Victim, slain 

A sacrifice for guilty man, 

By the eternal Spirit made 

An offering in the sinner’s stead ; 

Our everlasting Priest art Thou 

And plead’st Thy death for sinners now. 


Thy offering still continues new ; 

Thy vesture keeps its bloody hue ; 

Thou stand’st the ever slaughtered Lamb 
Thy priesthood still remains the same ; 
Thy years, O God, can never fail ; 

Thy goodness is unchangeable. 


That, one of the greatest communion hymns written by Wesley, 
cannot be made other than it is ; a hymn about life by death 
and healing by blood. If the idea is repugnant to modern 
taste, there is a case for allowing modern taste to starve 
itself still further by banishing the hymn entirely; there 
is no case for doing what the modern Methodists do—rewrite 
one line. Thy vesture keeps its bloody hue becomes Thy vesture 
keeps its crimson hue. You cannot tinker with the stupendous 
things : you must take them or leave them. 

If the catholic and evangelical doctrine of atonement by 
the blood of Christ be true, no expression of it can be too 
strong ; all, on the contrary, must be too weak. And if it is 
not true, you want not dilution of it, but abandonment. 
This is what our modern editors will not see. 

Their blindness does not depart when they pass from the 
Atonement. An example, peculiarly flagrant, occurs in the 
new Hymnary among the Pentecost hymns. For this festival 
Keble wrote his classical When God of old came down from 
heaven ; not even our modernists could ignore this ; they had, 
anyhow, a feeling for Pentecost as one of the vaguer feasts. 
Nor could they claim that the hymn was too long to be printed 
—at least as Barrett had printed it; they had themselves 
printed far worse hymns at infinitely greater length. And 
yet—and yet, they could not keep their bungling hands off 
Keble. That second verse, 

Around the trembling mountain’s base 
The prostrate people lay, 


A day of wrath and not of grace, 
A dim and dreadful day. 


It gave a horrid notion of God; that was indeed very 
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unpleasant. To be sure it is exactly what the Bible say hap- 
pened at Sinai, and, after all, it is about Sinai that Keble 
writes. But it is not the modernist’s notion of God; and 
since he cannot by his nature be honest and say, ‘‘ Scrap 
Sinai ; scrap Moses ; scrap this O.T. revelation ; it is not true”’ ; 
he says, ‘‘ I will keep just enough of Keble to flatter myself 
that there is no break with the tradition (that is bad form— 
—like the old Dissenters) but not enough to convey any 
particular meaning. Keble’s aim, it is true, was to contrast 
Sinai and Pentecost and yet connect them ; I will keep both, 
cutting out both contrast and connexion ; and so make the 
best of both worlds.’ Encouraged, he proceeds and reads 
next: 

The fires that rushed on Sinai down In sudden torrents dread 

Now gently light, a glorious crown, On every sainted head. 

And as on Israel’s awe struck ear The voice exceeding loud, 

Thetrump that angels quake to hear, Thrilled from the deep, dark cloud ; 
So when the Spirit of our God Came down His flock to find, 

A voice from heaven was heard abroad, A rushing mighty wind. 


Here we have two signs of Pentecost, the fire and winds 
with their types at Sinai. The editors of the Hymnary leave 
us the wind, but cut out the flames of fire. To the plain man 
they stand or fall together ; either something unusual happened 
at Pentecost or nothing unusual happened. If nothing, well 
why waste a breezy Whitsunday morning by singing about 
it at all? You had better be at golf. If something worth 
singing about happened, why strain out the flame and swallow 
the wind, as the editors of the Hymnary do? Well, for this 
reason. If you are ingenious you can believe that that first 
Whitsunday was a very windy day and that the early Chris- 
tians, not being ingenious but simple, thought the wind had 
some connexion with a spiritual experience that they agreed 
to call the Holy Ghost. You can so preserve the tradition 
of Keble’s verses and your self-respecting intellect, if you 
sing them with your tongue in your cheek ; but the verse 
about the flame is more difficult. To retain it commits one 
(if pressed) to more than a windy day at Pentecost. A thunder- 
storm with lightning seems the obvious way out, but to ask 
for a combination of both wind and fire on the same day as 
the Christians had their Holy Ghost experience is asking 
perhaps a little too much of historical coincidence, generous 
though that goddess of the shrewd critic may be. It reduces 
the risks to cut out the flame ; and anyhow tradition and our 
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face are saved without it. I do not suggest that this form of 
argument was openly followed on the editorial board which 
produced the Hymnary : but though unexpressed, that state 
of mind underlay the choice of certain verses and the omission 
of others. And it is of all states of mind in which hymns can 
be selected and altered the most dangerous, dishonest, and 
damnable. It is ludicrous, too ; but that is nothing. 

This same unwillingness to face certain simple facts and 
make up one’s mind one way or the other about them has in 
the last forty years wrought another set of weakening changes 
in what were sturdy hymns. Barrett sometimes shrank 
from calling a spade a spade ; but his successors shrink more 
often. If you open a book like Worship Song, that perfect 
product of the Hampstead mind, the faint odour of a literary 
Keating’s powder assails you: a sort of spiritual insect killer 
fatal to worms. The elder hymn writers delighted in worms : 
Doddridge even wrote of our Lord that 

‘* Sinful worms to Him are given 
A colony to people heaven.” 

They overdid it ; we weary of the metaphor, exact as it is. 
But our delicate-souled editors pursue the worm with a cruelty 
and diligence altogether beyond its deserts. You would 
suppose, would you not, that among decent men the writer 
of such princely stuff as this might be allowed one metaphor 
of his own choosing ? 

Angels and men, resign your claim 
To pity, mercy, love, and grace ; 
These glories crown Jehovah’s name 
With an incomparable blaze. 


Who is a pardoning God like Thee 
Or who has grace so rich and free ? 


But he also wrote : 
Crimes of such horror to forgive 
Such guilty daring worms to spare. 
Where is the Keating’s powder ? The Congregational Union’s 
‘Committee did not fail. 
Such dire offences to forgive 
Such guilty daring souls to spare 
That is less offensive ; dire offences, if you come to think of it, 
is quite a non-committal phrase. Dire—no one in ordinary 
life uses that word so no one minds it being attached to his 
offences. Yet the people to whom much is forgiven love 
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much. It was the forgiveness of “crimes of such horror ’” 
(not of these ‘‘ dire offences ’’) that provoked the ecstatic ery = 


In wonder lost, with trembling joy 
We take our pardon from our God, 
Pardon for crimes of deepest dye, 

A pardon bought with Jesus’ blood. 


No one is going to be lost in wonder about “ dire offences ”’ ! 
make no mistake about that. It is the same pettifogging 
spirit that is at work in Prayer Book revision. The modern 
Anglican does not wish to call himself a miserable sinner, a 
miserable offender, to say that the burden of his sins is intoler- 
able. He is not a miserable sinner, but an honest seeker 
after truth ; the burden of his sins is not intolerable, imper- 
ceptible rather. Very well, but don’t expect to be able to 
pass on to what the Methodists used to call ‘“‘ The Pleasant- 
ness and Excellence of Religion ’’ unless you have known the 
section “‘ For Mourners convinced of Sin.’ Our editors are 
in the same state of mind as Mr. Chesterton’s mob which 
shouted not “‘ No Popery,” but “‘ Not quite so much Popery.”’ 
Well, the Pope cares little for such mobs; and Satan who 

Trembles when he sees 

The weakest saint upon his knees 
trembles little before congregations that are too discreet to 
call themselves saints and too genteel to call themselves 
sinners. 

One example of a change for doctrinal reasons, and I end 
this part of my paper. Doddridge, as good a Dissenter as. 
most of us need wish to be, wrote a Communion hymn. He 
wrote it in the 18th century before people had begun to suppose 
that the only proper doctrine for Dissenters is the so-called 
Zwinglian doctrine that the Communion is a memorial feast: 
only. He wrote, therefore, 

Hail sacred feast which Jesus makes, 
Rich banquet of His flesh and blood. 


Thrice happy he who here partakes 
That sacred stream, that heavenly food. 


Barrett, since he printed Keble’s communion hymn, 


Fresh from the atoning sacrifice 
The world’s Redeemer bleeding lies, 
That man His foe for whom He bled 
May take Him as his daily bread. 


could hardly complain of Doddridge’s ; and let it stand. But. 
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it offends some; and you will find elsewhere the meaning 
weakened and watered down. 


Rich banquet of His flesh and blood— 
that is too much and becomes 
Sweet emblems of His flesh and blood. 


Even poor Doddridge is suspected of Popery by our lovers of 
the feeble! One change Barrett did make lower down. 
Why are these dainties still in vain 
Before unwilling hearts displayed ? 
wrote the unblushing Doddridge. But dainties, we must 
agree, is too much ; especially if your memory of the Methodist 
hymn reinforces the objection : 
O bid the wretched sons of need 
On soul-reviving dainties feed. 
For dainties read emblems, says Barrett. Since emblems is 
distinctly out of harmony with the thought of the hymn it would 


probably be better simply to respect Doddridge’s own word 
banquet.—Why is the banquet still in vain ? 


(To be Concluded.) 
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The Congregational Churches of Staffordshire. 
By A.G. Marruews, M.A. (Cong. Union of Englandand Wales. 5s.) 


HIS is the somewhat misleading title of an otherwise 
admirable book, written at the request of the Staffordshire 
Congregational Union. It fills up what has hitherto been 
a serious blank in our historical and ecclesiastical litera- 

ture, and places within reach, at a moderate cost, documents and 
statistics else not easily accessible. The author supplements his 
title ‘“ With some account of the Puritans, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Quakers in the county during the seventeenth century,” but 
as a matter of fact he has given us a concise History of Puritanism 
and Nonconformity in Staffordshire from their earliest appearance 
to the end of the eighteenth century, with that of the Congregational 
Churches continued to the present time. Lists are given of the 
Staffordshire ministers ejected in 1660 and 1662, the conventicles 
reported in the county in 1669, the Licences granted under the 
Indulgence in 1672, the meetings registered under the Toleration 
Act in 1689, and (so far as they relate to Staffordshire) the Surveys 
of the Dissenting interest in 1716 and 1773 from the Evans and 
Thompson MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library. Copious details are 
givenas to the origin of particular Churches, the work of the Northern 
and Southern Associations, and the legal proceedings rendered 
necessary by doctrinal disagreements between ministers and 
trustees, or between different parties in the same congregations. 
Very instructive, too, is the contrast between the narrow Cal- 
vinistic pietism displayed in trust-deeds and Church covenants of 
the eighteenth century and the Modernism of recent times 
—not easily distinguishable from philosophic Deism. An 
almost complete list is given of the Congregational ministers of 
Staffordshire from 1662 to the present time, their antecedents and 
after-life or death being indicated by a somewhat elaborate 
system of notes. The book is simply crammed with information, 
almost every item being verified by reference to authorities ; it 
deserves a much wider circulation than is possible within the limits 
of a single county. T. G. CrippEn. 


A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. 
By F. J. Powioxz, M.A., Po.D. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 


R. POWICKE has for many years been engaged on a life 
of Richard Baxter, and monographs dealing with various 
incidents in his career have already seen the light in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. We are glad that now, 

however, this volume, which takes Baxter’s story as far as 1663, 
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has been published, and we trust that ere long its successor will 
follow. 

Dr. Powicke has steeped himself in Baxter literature. He 
has, too, the double good fortune of knowing the Kidderminster 
_ area at first hand, and of having had leisure to work on the volumes 

of Baxter MSS. in the Dr. Williams’s Library. The result is a 
volume that will become the standard work on Baxter’s life for its 
period. With it and The Reformed Pastor the reader can get a 
correct and sufficient idea of Baxter’s marvellous work in Kidder- 
minster without toiling through Sylvester’s monumental Rehquice 
Baxteriane. An outline of Baxter’s life and writings is followed. 
by a description of his controversies with Anabaptists (John 
Tombes), Antinomians, Quakers, Romanists, Prelatists and Separa- 
tists. The appendices contain transcripts of letters from the 
Baxter MSS., and there is a note dealing with portraits. 

Dr. Powicke well brings out the greatness of Baxter’s work 
and witness, but he is not blind to his failings, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see on which side the historian’s sympathy is when Baxter’s 
views of Cromwell are under discussion. One or two points only 
eall for mention. Would “the first Sunday in the New Year” 
(1641) be “ the first Sunday in April’ (pp. 30, 95)? Is not this 
impossible when the year began on the 25th March? On p. 246 
“Penny ”’ should be ‘“‘ Penney.’’ We have pleasure in commend- 
ing to our readers an excellent piece of work. The publishers 
have placed Dr. Powicke and his readers under an obligation by 
giving the biography such a pleasing appearance—indeed, the 
“ get-up ”’ of the book is all that can be desired. 

ALBERT P.aEL. 


Reprints. 


Both the articles in this issue—Dr. Veitch’s “Thomas Raffles 
of Liverpool ” and Mr. Manning’s ““ Some Hymns and Hymnbooks ” 
—are to be reprinted, the second after the concluding part has 
appeared in September. Copies of Dr. Veitch’s article can be 
obtained from the Publication Department of the Congregational 
Union at the Memorial Hall, price one shilling. 


EDITORIAL. 


Memorial Hall on Wednesday, May 13th, Dr. Grieve 

presiding. Mr. Muddiman presented the Financial 

Statement, and was cordially thanked for all the 
service he renders to the Society. The Editor outlined a 
proposal for reprinting a uniform edition of the works of 
Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, Penry, and Harrison. The 
Society heartily supported the scheme, inviting Dr. Grieve 
and the Editor to be responsible for the series subject to the 
necessary financial assistance being forthcoming. 

The Rev. William Pierce then gave a very interesting résumé 
of his researches regarding Nonconformist contributions to 
the building of the Mansion House. There was an animated. 
discussion, and Mr. Pierce was warmly thanked for his paper, 
which appears in the present issue. 


T HE Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 


* * * om 


The Autumnal Meeting will be held in one of the rooms 
at Richmond Hill Congregational Church, Bournemouth, on 
Wednesday, October 14th, at 3 p.m. The Society has now been 
in existence for twenty-five years, and we trust there will be a 
good attendance of members and of delegates to celebrate 
the occasion. The Rev. Dr. Grieve, Principal of Lancashire 
Independent College, will speak on ‘‘ Our Society : A Survey 
of Achievement, 1900-1925.”’ Will members of the Society 
note the place and time, and bring friends with them ? 


% % * * 


Mr. Manning’s complete article, ‘‘ Some Hymns and Hymn- 
books,” has been reprinted separately, and copies may be 
obtained from the Publication Department of the Congrega- 
tional Union at the Memorial Hall, price 1s. 3d. Copies of 
Prof. Veitch’s “Thomas Raffles of Liverpool” (1s.) are also 
available. We trust our members will make these reprints 
widely known. The articles are of more than antiquarian 
interest and should have a wide circulation. 

A 
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The Contributions of the Nonconformists to the 
Building of the Mansion House. 


N the years immediately preceding the Great War, Mr. 
Alfred D. Beaven compiled for the Corporation of the 
City of London, after prolonged research among the 
City records, a learned History of the Aldermen, in two 

volumes. In his introduction to the second volume, published 
in 1913, he refers to the fact that persons nominated to the 
office of Sheriff, and in some cases formally elected, frequently 
refused to serve. Instances, I may add, are found in the 
records as far back as 1526, and by diligent search ‘could 
probably be found still earlier. They continue onwards 
throughout the eighteenth century. The procedure was 
regularized by what is known as Ducy’s Act, passed under 
the Lord Mayor of that name in 1631. Those refusing to 
serve on nomination were fined £400; later, if this sum were 
not paid forthwith, the Liverymen—who are the electors— 
proceed formally to elect the nominee and the fine became 
£600. In each case the fine was increased by 20 marks, 
a contribution to the support of the chaplains of the city 
prisons ; and also by a sum for the “ usual fees,” the amount 
of which I have not ascertained.! The only other means 
of avoiding serving was to plead insufficiency of estate, which 
at first was fixed at £10,000 as a qualifying minimum ; later 
(3rd February, 1738) the sum was increased to £15,000.? 
Under Ducy’s Act £100 was paid out of the fines to the next 
person accepting office: I gather, however, from the incom- 
plete memoranda on this point, that the sum was only paid, 
or perhaps claimed, intermittently, and under a continually 
growing opposition from members of the Common Council. 
There were also certain perquisites falling to the Sheriffs 
by ancient custom. An undated memorandum in late 
eighteenth-century script gives a list of these, amounting 
to £1,005 6s. 8d., to be divided between the two Sheriffs 
annually elected. But the cost to the holder of the honour- 
able office, even when lightened by these perquisites, was no 
doubt much greater than the fines imposed upon those refusing 
to serve. 


1See O. O. Journal, No. 53 f. 640. 
2 Journal, 58, f. 69b. 
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Among these latter Mr. Beaven states there were “‘ some 
Nonconformists,’”’ who under the Corporation Act were not 
legally eligible. He is far from defending ‘the system of 
the Test and Corporation Acts’ and recognizes that the final 
judgment of the House of Lords in favour of Nonconformists 
claiming exemption was in accordance with common sense no 
less than with law ; still, he thinks that “‘ a good deal of cheap 
indignation has been showered upon the Corporation of that 
day by later writers.”” For, he says, the Corporation Act was 
practically a dead letter by virtue of the Indemnity Acts passed 
annually, so that without risk Nonconformists might have 
accepted office. This point I may clear out of the way at 
once. The indignation was not so cheap as Mr. Beaven 
supposed. If he had read the Indemnity Acts he would have 
seen that they have no relation to the Nonconformists who 
for conscientious reasons could not accept, and were by the 
statute prohibited from accepting, the office of Sheriff. The 
Indemnity Acts gave six months grace to holders of muni- 
cipal offices who had not fulfilled the demands of the Test 
Act. The protesting Nonconformists had not held, nor could 
they hold, office for a single day. The Indemnity Acts were 
simply extending Acts. The holder of the office had sooner or 
later to qualify according to the statute. All this was plainly 
pointed out by Justice Wilmot and Chief Baron Parker, 
when the case of the Nonconformists came before them as 
Commissioners sitting in the Court of St. Martin’s.® 

Mr. Beaven further observes, ‘‘ It is sometimes said that 
the Mansion House was built with money derived from fines 
imposed by a tyrannical Corporation upon persecuted Non- 
conformists. It is true that for some years fines for non- 
acceptance of office were devoted to that object, but it is a 
simple travesty of fact to assume that the persons fined were 
all Nonconformists.’’ 

A couple of years ago the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, 
published his very complete History of the Mansion House, 
and naturally touched upon the contributions of those who 
refused the shrievalty to the erection of a palatial home for 
the Lord Mayor ; but in regard to the fines extracted from the 
Nonconformists he modestly contents himself with a brief 


3 Guildhall Records. Shorthand notes of the opinions of the judges 
in giving judgment against the Corporation and reversing the judgments 
pronounced at the Sheriffs’ Courts and the Court of Hustings. 

4Op. Oit., pp. XXXV., KXXVi. 
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quotation from the observations of Mr. Beaven already cited 
(see his Appendix I.). The High Church papers, which had 
evidently missed their opportunity when Mr. Beaven’s solid 
volumes were published, on the appearance of Mr. Perks’ 
book at once expressed their satisfaction with the assumed 
exoneration of the Corporation from the charge of religious 
persecution. The Times in its Literary Supplement was glad 
that this bubble was pricked, and the Morning Post (19th 
July, 1922) greatly rejoiced that this ‘“‘ ancient fable’ had 
been knocked “ on the head.” 

In order to set forth the facts securely upon an historic 
basis, I have been engaged intermittently during the past 
nine or ten months in making researches into the above 
matter at the London Guildhall Records Office. The inval- 
uable records of the great City are in the charge of Mr. A. 
H. Thomas, M.A., whose position as a medizvalist and 
paleographer has been established by his recently published 
calendar of early documents in the archives of the City. 
Through Mr. Thomas permission was freely granted to me to 
consult all the documents relating to my subject in the 
possession of the Corporation, and I am under obligation to 
the City Fathers for the great courtesy shown me by their 
officials. Out of the mass of the material I have there gathered 
together, with the information already in our possession 
drawn from authoritative Nonconformist sources, I proceed 
to give an outline of the story of the contributions of the 
Nonconformists to the building of the Mansion House in the 
eighteenth century. 

The source of the statements in regard to this matter made 
by Congregational historians and writers is a volume bearing 
the title— 

A sketch | Of | The History And Proceedings | Of The | 

Deputies | Appointed, To Protect | The Civil Rights | Of 

The Protestant Dissenters, | etc. 4to London, 1813.5 

The Protestant Deputies, an honourable body still in ex- 
istence, held their first meeting in Salters’ Hall in 1737. The 
society arose out of a movement of Protestant Dissenters 
which began five years earlier for the repeal of the obnoxious 
Corporation and Test Acts, a task which was not accomplished 
for another century. This led to the formation of the society 
of Dissenting Deputies, an influential body of Protestant 


5 A smaller 8vo ed. was published the following year. It appears 
to be an exact reprint of the text of the first edition. 
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laymen, who took up the defence of the civil rights of 
Protestant Dissenters generally. 

The illegal action against Nonconformists taken by the 
Corporation of London in connexion with the shrievalty can 
only be understood by the sinister movement which was 
taking place throughout England and Wales. The passing of 
the Toleration Act immediately upon the accession of William 
III. was the signal for the recrudescence of religious bigotry 
and intolerance. That Act gave no relief from the prohibitions 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, and a considerable number 
of persons in authority in all parts of the country determined it 
should give no other relief. The manifestation of this spirit 
gathered great force under Anne. We must not forget—she 
herself never forgot—that she was a Stuart princess. Her 
pious attachment to the Protestant Church as established 
by law saw nothing alien to her piety in imposing pains and 
penalties upon those who stubbornly refused to enter its por- 
tals and to conform to its order of worship. The leaders 
of the Tory party who came into power with the accession 
of Anne raged furiously against the Dissenters, and especially 
against their practise of occasional conformity, in virtue of 
which some of them escaped the penalties of the Corporation 
Act when they accepted municipal offices. In the early 
years of the reign strenuous efforts were made, but in vain, 
to penalize occasional conformity by legislation. Meanwhile 
a wild reactionary clergyman named Sacheverell did what 
he could without legislation to damp the ardour of Non- 
conformists. Following the passing of the Toleration Act 
the Dissenters had bent all their energies to the tremendous 
task of building for themselves places of worship. Thousands 
of these meeting-houses were put up during the next ten 
years; none of them very large, and most of them very 
unpretentious. The wild tirades of Sacheverell excited the 
mob in London, who proceeded to pull down these sanctuaries, 
several of which were wrecked. In a later progress in 
Shropshire, Sacheverell’s railing discourses were marked by 
the same features. It will indicate the feeling prevailing 
among the ruling classes in London to note that Sacheverell 
had the honour of preaching before the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration in 1709. His sermon on the False Brethren was full 
of incredible violence, and accused Nonconformists of every 

6 In 1697 Sir Humphrey Edwin was Lord Mayor ; in 1701 Sir Thomas 


Abney filled the office; both were distinguished Congregationalists and 
occasional Conformists. 
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sin in the calendar from murder downwards. It was sent 
to the press, and sold in great numbers. 

In all parts of the country, despite the Toleration Act, 
civil wrongs were inflicted upon Dissenters. They were cited 
before the Spiritual Courts for baptismal fees for children 
baptized by their own ministers; ministers were sued for 
baptizing ; a clergyman refused to marry a couple and then 
claimed a fee when they were married elsewhere ; parents 
were indicted because they refused to bring their children 
to be ‘“christened’’; husbands were sued because their 
wives had not been “churched.” <A Justice of the Peace 
issued a distress against the goods of a Nonconformist under 
the Conventicle Act ; he had, however, to pay for all the goods 
sold, restore those unsold, and pay all the costs of the action 
promoted by the Dissenting Deputies. Magistrates refused 
to execute their office and grant qualifying certificates to 
ministers and licences to places of worship, as required by 
the Toleration Act. The rites of burial were denied in the 
case of children unbaptized, or baptized by a Nonconformist. 
The services held in Nonconformist places of worship, although 
regularly licensed, were continually interfered with, a riotous 
mob in some cases damaging the edifice and assaulting the 
minister. The managers attempted to exclude the children 
of Nonconformists from the benefits of the Free School at 
Hitchin. 

The Dissenting Deputies undertook to give advice and help 
whenever needful, and in the cases of poor congregations, or 
of individuals, ministers or others, unable to meet the legal 
expenses of the defence of their rights, they also gave financial 
aid. They intervened in some hundreds of cases scattered 
over all parts of England and Wales, and almost invariably 
with success.? Being a body of substantial men, and able 
to command the best legal advice, a firm but courteous letter 
was commonly sufficient to obtain the necessary redress. 
Where that was not forthcoming they obtained a mandamus 
from the court of King’s Bench, and, in the case of unrelenting 
oppressors, acted with necessary vigour. An appeal to the 
Bishops against the illegalities of the clergy under their juris- 
diction was always effective, for they were generally broad- 
minded ecclesiastics of King William’s appointment. 

We have already seen that London took part in the riotous 


7 The cases are summarised in the Dissenting Deputies’ “ Sketch of 
Proceedings’ (1813): supplement pp. 123-144. 
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proceedings against Nonconformists, and the invitation 
extended to Sacheverell to preach before the Lord Mayor had 
a sinister import. In the subsequent years the City shared 
more or less the High Church and illiberal views which mani- 
fested themselves in the provinces, although in earlier gener- 
ations it had been a stalwart defender of the liberties of the 
people, civil and religious. A close scrutiny had now to be 
kept on the ecclesiastical measures promoted in Parliament 
by the City. The bill for the rebuilding of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, subjected Dissenters to exceptional rates on burial, 
and the same was attempted in the cases of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, and St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe. The appeal of the 
Deputies to Parliament succeeded in obtaining redress. An 
attempt was made to levy illegal rates upon meeting-houses 
in London, but when the Committee of the Deputies took up 
the matter the design was abandoned. In the same spirit the 
Corporation sought to obtain a discretionary power to assess 
meeting-houses for a lighting rate, which the Committee 
successiully resisted. The same service was rendered to Hare 
Court Chapel when rated for the repairs of Aldersgate Church, 
and to Jewin Chapel, when assessed for the poor rate. 

With the narrative of these events before us we are not 
surprised at the action of the Corporation against Dissenters 
who were freemen of the City, in connexion with the shrievalty, 
and we.are furnished with grounds for surmising the motives 
which actuated their illegal procedure. This long and ex- 
haustive controversy was governed by three acts of Parliament— 
the Corporation Act, which prohibited any person from holding 
a public office unless within twelve months previous to his 
appointment he had taken the Lord’s Supper according to 
the rites of the Church of England ; the Test Act, which re- 
quired the same qualification within six months after appoint- 
ment; and the Toleration Act, which disallowed any one from 
being persecuted for Nonconformity, but left the Corporation 
and Test Acts unaffected. The Test Act is specifically 
excepted from its provisions. 

In the year 1730 the Corporation resolved to appropriate 
the fines levied on persons refusing to serve in the office of 
sheriff to the building of the Mansion House, a home for the 
Lord Mayor for the time being worthy of the chief officer of 
the greatest city in the world. The foundation-stone was laid 
in 1739, and the building was partly occupied about 1755. 
The London Magazine states that in the years 1730-32 the 


§ Quoted by Perks, Hist. of the Mans. Ho., p. 163. 
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fines from the above source amounted to £20,700. And John 
Entick tells us that in 1754 there was in hand, derived from 
this source, a sum of £18,000, paid by forty-five gentlemen.° 
The Dissenting Deputies’ Sketch asserts that numbers of 
Dissenters, although legally ineligible, paid the fine, being 
unwilling to fight for their rights in the Courts. But from 
this special source about the year 1754 above £15,000 had 
been raised. 

The illegal nomination of Nonconformists began early in 
the century, for we find in 1703 John Coggs, citizen and 
goldsmith, refusing office on the ground of his Nonconformity, 
and refusing to pay the fine. The case was apparently 
withdrawn, but in 1738 a second attempt was made to get 
this substantial Dissenter to pay the fine, and the story of the 
legal controversy which ensued is very fully represented in 
the Guildhall papers for the next two years. In the earlier 
cases, after the manner of substantial litigants, the Corpora- 
tion attempted to tire out their opponents, and to put all 
manner of difficulties in their way, as may be discovered by 
the complaint of the Deputies. It is a policy which suggests 
to us to-day a want of confidence in their legal position. 
However that may be, we soon find that the Nonconformist 
defendants were outmanceuvring their opponents, and it 
is they that are complaining that they cannot get a case tried 
upon its merits, and, as they hoped, by a favourable verdict, 
secure the fines and also their heavy costs. The lawyers 
employed by the Nonconformists showed a provoking in- 
genuity in discovering technical flaws in the procedure of the 
prosecution. In the great case presently to be narrated, 
which finally settled the question in favour of the Noncon- 
formists, a flaw in the indictment was one of the alternative 
lines of defence, and the judges hinted not obscurely that it 
might have effectually barred the proceedings had they not 
chosen in the interests of the public to bring the long-drawn 
dispute to a close by a considered verdict on the real issues 
of the suit. In 1742 Adam Calamy, Mr. Cogg’s counsel, 
effectively pleaded an irregularity in his client’s so-called 
election. The Corporation determined to pursue the matter 
one stage further in order to discover the defects of their own 
by-laws. 

The case of John Wightman, citizen and brewer, one of the 


® History of London, vol. ii., p. 464. 
10 Sketch of Proceedings (1813) p. 27. 
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most resolute of the resisting Dissenters, whose case bulks 
largely in the manuscript records, proceeds on very similar 
lines. Elected in 1738, the next year his case came before 
the Sheriffs’ Court. Wightman then obtained a writ of Habeas 
Corpus which brought the case to King’s Bench. This pro- 
cedure was later followed in Cogg’s case.11 And here a word 
may be said on the form of the writ which both defendants 
succeeded in obtaining. Taken literally it assumes that 
the person in whose interest it is issued in the name of the 
King—Wightman in the one instance, and Coggs in the other— 
is “‘now detained in our prison [The Poultry Compter] under 
your [the Sheriffs’] authority.” It does not follow that Coggs 
or Wightman were at this time actually under lock and key. 
There is every probability that although technically prisoners 
they were abroad on bail. Both cases went on year after 
year without apparently coming nearer to an issue, but in 
1747, nine years after his nominal election, Wightman’s death 
is reported and his case ends.}? 

A more general interest was displayed in the case of Robert 
Grosvenor, citizen and leatherseller, owing to his eminent 
position in the Nonconformist community. He was nomi- 
nated to the shrievalty in 1738 and resisted the fine for not 
serving on the ground that by law he was not eligible. In the 
early stages of the prosecution he is linked with Stamp Brooks- 
bank, citizen and clothworker, and Wightman, the brewer, 
in a common indictment. Nine years later the suit is still 
proceeding, but the prosecution are clearly sick of it. They 
allow it to proceed one stage further, not with any hope of 
getting a verdict, but by the advice of their counsel, who 
desired to know, as in a previous case, the weak points in their 
by-laws governing these cases. 

It is evident that at this juncture the Corporation deter- 
mined thoroughly to explore their position. Fortunately 
for them the majority of the well-to-do Nonconformists, 
disliking the hazard of a legal contest, which would involve 
them in much labour, anxiety and expense in any case, pre- 
ferred to pay the fine, since they were prohibited by law from 
serving. But the case of those resisting the imposition was 
growing serious. The suits against Coggs and Wightman 


11 Theophilus Salwey, nominated 1744, is another Nonconformist 
defendant who obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus. Other Noncon- 
formists resisting the fine were Thomas Watson, Thomas Lockyer, 
Thomas Freeman, and Philip Stephens. 

13 Journal, 59, f. 74. 
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failed to come to an issue. Wightman, after years of legal 
contention, died, and his case abruptly abated. Other cases 
were pending and promised no better result. Nine years of 
litigation in Grosvenor’s suit left them with only a pile of bills 
of costs on their hands. There was no difficulty in the case 
of those who were unable to plead the Dissenters’ immunity. 
These might grumble as much as they pleased at being nom- 
inated merely for the sake of exacting the large fine for the 
augmentation of the Mansion House Building Fund. In the 
year 1734 thirty-seven persons, including no doubt a propor- 
tion of Nonconformists, were nominated and paid the fine, 
before the Mayor came to the two. men who, as he knew, 
were prepared to accept the honourable but expensive dis- 
tinction. But in the case of the few determined Noncon- 
formists who refused either to serve or to pay the fine, it was 
evident that the by-laws as they stood were insufficient. 
They left too many loopholes for escape. 

A bold course was determined upon. All the pending 
cases were discharged and a special Committee was appointed 
to examine the records relating to the election of Sheriffs, 
to produce copies of the Charters and Acts of Parliament 
and of the Acts of the Court of Common Council which war- 
ranted them in their procedure. And if on examination 
their own by-laws appeared defective then, the reference ran, 
they were to draft new and sufficient rules to govern their 
future prosecutions. To clear the ground, all earlier by-laws 
were repealed, and after due examination a new Act was passed. 
And so, under date 7th April, 1748, we have “ An Act for 
Repealing all former Acts, Orders and Ordinances touching 
the Nomination and Election of Sheriffs of this City of London 
and Co. of Middlesex, and for regulating and Enforcing such 
Nominations and Elections for the future.” It is fully en- 
grossed on twelve pages of the Journal.'* It is clearly stated 
that, though by ancient custom the Lord Mayor can nominate, 
the right to nominate and finally to elect rests with the 
Liverymen assembled at Common Hall.‘ The election took 
place a little time before the expiry of the terms of the 
sitting sheriffs, and the normal procedure was that the name 
of the elect was called out, and he signified his acceptance 
and entered into a bond of a thousand pounds to enter upon 
his office upon the appointed day. 

18 Journal 59, ff. 130b-136. 


14The Liveryman could, and did, adopt the nominees of the Lord 
Mayor and proceed to their election. 
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There were reasons for pressing forward with the actions 
against the recalcitrant Nonconformists without delay ; and with 
renewed assurance on the strength of the new and carefully 
drafted Act. For though the Sheriffs’ fines had now for many 
years kept the treasury well supplied, this source was not 
inexhaustible, and to erect and furnish a Mansion House of 
proper ‘‘ magnificence’ and befitting the “dignity of the 
City ’” is a costly affair, especially when carried out by the 
Corporation themselves, a condition which may add to the 
substantiality of the building, but does not make for economy ; 
and the same may be said of the custom then prevailing of 
members of the Council supplying most of the materials 
required.1* In any case the Building Committee report 
in the month of July, 1747, that the new Mansion was covered 
in, and that a sum of £13,842 was still required—an estimate 
to be increased later on, and on more than one occasion. 
They had in hand only £9,460. Moreover, they had thus far 
only wasted the funds of the City to a lamentable extent 
in their futile endeavours to get fines out of the few Non- 
conformists, comparatively, who resisted their unwarranted 
demands. It was an open inducement to all Nonconformists 
to follow the example of Coggs and Wightman and Grosve- 
nor. John Paterson, the City Solicitor, who up to this point 
had conducted the prosecutions, had a bill of costs. Unfor- 
tunately for him he did not present it until towards the close 
of the period of prosecution-activity. By that time the 
accumulation of costs and the alarming uncertainty of ever 
getting a penny of them back, led the Committee to scrutinize 
very strictly every demand made upon them by their lawyers, 
and Paterson’s bill of £1297 6s. 44d., covering some small 
items besides the shrieval prosecutions, under the rigid 
examination of Alderman Dickinson shrank to £554. Large 
and liberal-handed at the outset, confident of getting the full 
fine and costs in each case, we shall find the Committee 
becoming pitiless economists before the end of the story. 

We now come to the celebrated case of Streatfield, Sheafe, 
and Evans, which triumphantly vindicated the action of 
these Nonconformists and put an end to prosecutions, which, 
in the light of the facts I have adduced, must surely be 
regarded as persecutions. The suit lasted from 1751 to 1767 ; 


15 See Journal 60, f. 286 (14 Mar., 1755). Furnishing Accounts! 
Amounts paid to Deputies Child and Rd. Molineaux, Alderman 
Alexander, ete. 
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from the mass of interesting details available I can only 
outline the narrative of events during these sixteen years. 

The hero of the case is Mr. Allen Evans, a wealthy Noncon- 
formist living in Piccadilly. With him were associated Mr. 
George Streatfield and Mr. Alexander Sheafe ; but when the 
last phase of the trial was reached in the House of Lords, 
Mr. Evans was again the sole defendant. For the sake of his 
memory, and to fix the date of the beginning of the suit, I will 
here transcribe the earliest document in the case. It is a 
letter from him to the Lord Mayor and Alderman refusing 


office. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP AND WORSHIPS, 

Having been nominated at a Court of Lord Mayor and 
Alderman the 30th April last, to be publickly put in Nomination 
for the Offices of Sherifalty of this City and the County of Middlesex, 
I desire this Honourable Court will be pleased to receive Notice 
and that the worthy Liverymen may previous to my intended 
nomination at Comon Hall, be informed, That I am a Protestant 
dissenting from the Church of England, and as such have taken 
the oaths and made and subscribed the Declaration prescribed 
by law ; that I have never taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and that I cannot 
in conscience take the same according to those Rites. 

It is therefore apprehended that my Brethren of the Livery 
cannot consider me as a fit and proper person for the said Offices ; 
Because by the Corporation Act, No Person is to be elected to those 
offices that has not within a year next before such election taken 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the Rites aforesaid. 

And although I am far from thinking that a Protestant Dissenter 
merely as such, ought to seek for an exemption from Offices of 
Burthen : yet in the present case, and under the incapacity aforesaid 
I must, if chosen, refuse the said offices. Because if I execute the 
same the Test Act puts this alternative upon me: Either I must 
take the Holy Sacrament in the manner aforesaid which I cannot 
do, or be exposed for not doing it to penalties and disabilities 
extremely severe. 

I am may it please yt Léship and Worships, 
Your Léghip’s and Worships’ most obed* servt, 
ALLEN EVANS. 


Piccadilly, 14 May 1751. 


In relation to this important action, so intimately connected 
as it was with the peace and well-being of Nonconformists 
throughout the land, the City Records Office possesses a large 
number of interesting documents—copies of declarations, 
pleas, replications, rejoinders and demurrers, opinions of 
counsel, notes of the findings of the judges, as well as the 
Journals of the Courts of the Common Council for the period, 
The most valuable manuscript, however, is a dossier containing 
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a brief record of the meetings of the Committee of Prosecu- 
tions, between forty and fifty meetings in all, ranging from 
1745 to the melancholy record of its failure in 1767. The 
legal proceedings fall into three divisions. 

I. The trial at the Sheriffs’ Court and the Court of Hastings— 
local Courts of Record, whose judges were appointed by 
the Corporation, and were the legal advisers of that 
body. ‘The verdict in both courts was against the Non- 
conformists. 

Il. The trial by Writ of Error, instituted by the Noncon- 
formists at the ancient Court of St. Martin’s, before the 
superior judges of the State, sitting as Commissioners. 

Ill. The trial by Writ of Error, instituted by the Corporation, 
before the House of Lords. 

I. The prosecution of Streatfield, Sheafe, and Evans in the 
Sherifis’ Court and the Court of Hastings needs only a brief 
record. 

The Court of Common Council issued to the newly-appointed 
Committee its Order of Reference in September, 1754. Its 
business was to prosecute vigorously and to employ competent 
counsel both to advise and to appear for the City when the 
case was argued before the Courts. Robert Henshaw, a 
lawyer, resigned his membership of the Committee to become 
its Attorney. The first meeting was held in the following 
October. 

The first difficulty of the defendants was to get access 
to the records in the archives of the City relating to the elec- 
tion of Sheriffs. Sheafe and Evans and their attorneys 
took oath that they could not prepare their case unless this 
privilege were granted them. In effect it denied them the 
benefit of legal defence. Many applications were made to the 
Lord Mayor and the various officials of the Corporation ; 
they were in all cases refused. In the end the defendants 
filed bills in Chancery, and two years after the beginning of 
the action were granted by the Lord Chancellor the necessary 
authority. 

Streatfield took no part in this action. He was stated to 
be “out of jurisdiction,” the fact being that the prosecution 
failed to serve him with a writ. Henshaw kept his eye on 
that great rendezvous of Congregationalists, Pinners’ Hall, 
but failed to find Streatfield. He therefore placed a man 
there to keep the spot under observation, but all to no pur- 
pose. All we have are two items in Henshaw’s bill of costs—his 
fee of 6s. 8d. for trying to get Scott, Streatfield’s attorney, 
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to accept service on behalf of his client, and 13s. 4d. for the 
watcher “for attending for near twelve months at Pinners’ 
Hall to serve the defendant.” Scott stated that ‘“ he could 
not advise any gentleman to appear voluntarily when he 
could avoid it, in an Inferior Court, to an action for £600, 
claimed by those who appoint the Judges and are themselves 
of the Jury’; and all, as he further added, in opposition to 
the plain words of the Act. Scott’s statement was only too 
true. The Corporation appointed and paid the salaries of the 
Under-Sheriffs, who were the judges of the Sheriffs’ Court ; 
they appointed and paid a salary to the Recorder, the presiding 
judge at the Court of Hustings ; and freely allowing that these 
men were as fair-minded as other men in their great pro- 
fession, it will be generally admitted that where the prosecu- 
tors were the men who appointed the judges and feed them, 
it was an arrangement which did not tend to a perfect un- 
biassed judgment upon the arguments of the defendant. In 
the case of the Recorder the protest of Scott deserves even 
more serious consideration. For when the Committee for 
conducting the prosecution of Streatfield, Sheafe, and Evans 
were getting up their case, “the Common Serjeant and 
the Recorder ’”’ were requested to be in attendance to give 
legal help and advice in framing the indictment. When the 
case came before the Court of Hustings the point was raised 
by the counsel for the Nonconformists, that there was a 
fatal technical flaw in the form of the indictment—and that 
there was serious ground for their contention may be easily 
gathered from the remarks of the judges of the higher Court 
when the case came before them. But the Recorder in his 
own Court, in judging that there was no technical error in the 
indictment, was passing a judgment on his own handiwork. 
And he would indeed be a Phcenix if in a such a situation he 
could give a wholly unbiassed opinion. However, such was the 
verdict, with taxed costs against Evans of £95 3s., and against 
Sheafe, £93 4s. With this verdict given on Dec. 30th, 1758, 
the case passes from the jurisdiction of these local Courts of 
Record with their judges and juries, to the adjudication of 
the State-appointed judges of assize, with results of which in 
their issue the Nonconformists had little reason to complain. 
II. Acting on the advice of the Dissenting Deputies, Sheafe 
and Evans, in face of the adverse verdict of the City tribunal, 
obtained from the Lord Keeper, a Writ of Error returnable at 
the Court of St. Martin’s, an ancient Court which originally 
met in a disused monastic building in St. Martins-le-Grand, and 
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now held its sittings at the Guildhall or in Serjeant’s Inn. It 
has since been abolished. 

The Committee for prosecutions was reconstituted by the 
City Council and met early in 1759. By 23rd November, 
Henshaw was able to report that the writs had been issued 
and a Commission of judges named, under the presiding 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes. In the three years that elapsed 
before the case matured the Lord Chief Justice’s health failed, 
and not long after he died. His place was taken by the Lord 
Chief Baron Parker, and on the Commission were Justices 
Bathhurst and Wilmot. Justice Foster was-added to make 
up the original number. Thus constituted it was a very 
strong Bench. But the process was slow. The judges had 
their regular statutory duties to perform, and the special 
trial at the Court of St. Martin’s had to wait their necessary 
convenience. 

In the following Midsummer Henshaw’s report was that the 
5th November had been fixed to hear the arguments. The 
whole of the next twelve months was apparently occupied 
in ‘hearing an argument on the “ Frame of the Declaration,” 
that is, the form of the indictment presented on behalf of the 
City. The counsel for Sheafe and Evans had discovered a 
vital omission in the Declaration. The next news reported to 
the City Committee is that the further hearing was post- 
poned till the 23rd May, and Henshaw is straitly bidden to 
ransack the records of the Corporation to find precedents to 
support their case. 

These preliminaries came to an end on 5th July, 1762, when 
the Court met at the Guildhall to deliver itsjudgment. The 
members of the Commission gave their several opinions, 
beginning with Justice Wilmot and closing with the Lord 
Chief Baron. They are weighty judgments, and are unani- 
mously and strongly in favour of the Nonconformists. A 
shorthand note ordered by the Committee of the deliverances 
of the learned judges is among the Guildhall records.1* 

The mass of irrelevances weighting the City’s arguments 
were swept out of the way. The contention of Sheafe and 
Evans concerning the flaw in the ‘“‘ Frame ” of the statement 
of the case by the City was likewise set aside, not because 
this contention was unsound, but as the judges pointed out, 


16 This interesting document and the dossier of the Committee’s 
proceedings are in the box labelled, ‘‘ Sheriffs: Miscellaneous Papers, 
ete. (1).” 
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because the issue had been long delayed and in the interests 
of the country it was desirable that a final judgment should 
be given on the merits of the case. Judge Wilmot’s opinion, 
apart from its technical arguments on the principles of law 
called in question by the cases cited by the counsel for the 
City, is a brilliant defence of the rights of Dissenters under the 
laws then in force. He shows repeatedly that it is not Sheafe 
and Evans who have broken the law, but the Corporation, who 
elected men disqualified by statute for the office of Sheriffs, 
prohibited indeed under heavy penalties from holding the 
office. And having themselves violated the statute the 
City authorities proceed to make their illegality the grounds on 
which to base an action against these Nonconformists. The 
members of the Established Church, through the legal dis- 
qualifications of the Nonconformists, obtained all the lucrative 
offices and should be willing to accept the burthensome. 
The balance, said the Judge, was to their advantage. More- 
over, if the office of Sheriff be represented as burthensome, it 
is nevertheless such an office as rich men are ambitious to 
fill. The Nonconformists do not, as the counsel of the City 
allege, “scruple to pay the £400.”!7 They have no such 
scruple. They scruple to take the Sacrament as prescribed ; 
but they refuse to pay the £400 because they do not owe it. 
Justice Wilmot also disposes of the strange contention that 
the Nonconformists were sheltered by the Indemnity Acts, for 
we must assume that the legal advisers of the City had read 
these enactments. They provide, as the learned Judge 
pointed out, only temporary protection. They do not cancel 
the provisions of the Corporation and Tests Acts. The 
Lord Chief Baron, coming last and summing up the findings of 
the Bench, emphasizes that the protecting Act had relation 
only to those in office, not to those who were incapable of 
accepting office. 

The verdict of the Judge-Commissioners was unanimous. 
They reversed the two former judgments. 

III. We have now reached the last stage in our story. 

The Corporation regarded the adverse verdict as calamitous, 
and that they should have expected any other issue to their suit 
shows how blinded they were by their prejudices. Their special 
Committee, having meanwhile consulted their counsel, after 
formally reporting the verdict of the Court, go on to say: 


17 The members who paid their fine, paid £400. But those resisting 
and allowing their names to go to election were sued for £600. 
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“The Consequence of which Judgment is, That there 
is an End of the Actions brought, and the Costs lost which 
were taxed upon the former Judgments, unless the City 
bring in a Writ of Error in the House of Lords to affirm the 
said two Judgments and reverse the judgment last given, 
Which if the Lords shall think proper to doe, and which 
the City’s Counsel think they will do, Then the Lords, 
it is hoped, will award sufficient costs to the City.’’!8 
The case was not concluded for five years, and in that interval 
the minds of the Committee were painfully preoccupied with 
two matters ; one, which betrays itself in the above quotation, 
is the continual accumulation of costs; the other, the pre- 
carious health of the two Nonconformists they were prose- 
cuting, especially in the face of the law’s delays. It was now 
eleven years since they began their legal—or illegal—efforts: 
to get the £600 fine from Mr. Allen Evans, only to find them-- 
selves at this juncture landed with a large bill of costs. 
Henshaw’s Bills becomes one of the most constant and 
perplexing subjects of the agenda of every meeting of the 
Committee. At first they are cheerful enough in signing 
warrants for the bills as they are presented. “‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain to defray all costs ”’ is the regular appendage to the suc- 
cessive resolutions to proceed with the prosecutions. They 
can draw upon the Corporation’s deep purse ; besides it is 
only in the nature of a temporary loan, for they mean that the 
rebellious Dissenting citizens and freemen, all in good time, 
shall foot the bill, though they have been disillusioned of the 
idea that they can win by putting gratuitous obstacles in 
the way of a legal trial and decision and tiring out the defen- 
dants. Before the end it is they that are crying out for a 
decision of the case on its merits, wearied by the endless 
technical difficulties which the acute Nonconformists’ counsel 
interpose between them and the chance of a verdict for the 
£600 and “sufficient costs.” But they begin buoyantly by 
asking Henshaw to present his bills quarterly. In the first 
six months they signed warrants for £138 14s. 4d. Next 
Spring they paid £198 3s. 6d., and before the end of the year 
a further sum of £204 2s. 4d.; in 1756 £423 10s. 6d.; in 1757 
£336 ; in the Spring of 1758 Henshaw’s three bills came to 


18 Guildhall Records. Box labelled “‘ Sheriffs : Misc. Papers, ete. (1).’’ 
Paper headed “State of Proceedings,” summary of legal steps (1754- 
1762) in the prosecution of Sheafe and Evans. The facts given are very 
interesting, but the dates in more than one instance are obviously 
wrong. 

B 
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£291 12s. 4d. The Committee by this time are getting rest- 
less, and pass a resolution that all Henshaw’s bills from the 
beginning should be audited. At the close of that same year 
the taxed costs of the Court of Hustings is £188 7s. In 1759 
the bill is £408 5s. 4d., and they sign a warrant for £400; 
in 1760 they pay £343 13s. 10d. We now skip a year, and 
in 1762 it is reported that Henshaw’s bills cannot be audited 
for want of dates and details. They also discover that his 
bills are not inclusive ; the Sheriff’s attorney had a bill for 
£126 5s. 8d., and the Junior Registrar of the Mayor’s Court 
a bill for £128 0s. 4d., and both officials appeal to the Committee 
to put pressure upon Henshaw so that they may be paid. A 
sub-committee of experts appointed to go thoroughly into the 
matter make no headway. After much delay Henshaw sup- 
plies particulars. I have by me a transcript of some of his 
accounts. He has no difficulty in making up the sum total. 
If he goes across the road to the Recorder’s office about a 
replication it is 6s. 8d., and the same for each defendant. 
At each distinct stage the declarations, replications, rejoinders, 
demurrers, pleas and counterpleas are so many that we lose 
count of them, and the six and eightpences cluster about 
them as thick as blackberries on a bramble. Theretaining 
fees are heavy, the regular court fees increasingly so, as the 
case advances ; copies of documents in an alarming number of 
folios have to be paid for. There are the clerks of the eminent 
counsel and Henshaw’s own clerk, and subordinate officials 
of the Courts, all to be gratified. The doorkeeper of the hall 
has a special gift. The Town Clerk is drawn into the work, 
and as his salary is only a retaining fee to be eked out by 
recognized allowances, he is paid twenty guineas, and his 
clerk five guineas. 

All through the later years the Committee have had another 
anxiety. Streatfield died early in the course of proceedings, 
and the health of the remaining defendants was but indifferent. 
Their record told them that since this campaign had started 
Coggs had died, Wightman had died, and several others, 
while the suits against them were pending. So far they had 
not gained a single verdict, and had not recouped themselves: 
a single penny of their costs, to say nothing of the fines. But 
in 1766, the penultimate year of the trial, they received grave 
news. The official prosecutor, Harrison, the City Chamber- 
lain, and Alexander Sheafe had both died. The counsel for 
the City advise that Harrison being only nominally the pro- 
secutor the suit_does not abate ; also that the claim against 
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Sheafe—that is against his estate—had better be abandoned, and 
all efforts be concentrated upon the action against Allen Evans. 
When they meet they see that they must do their utmost 
to hasten the trial and they set on record that ‘‘ Allen Evans, 
Esquire,” is “a very old man and in an infirm state of health.’’! 
But there is nothing to report at the following meeting, so 
two of their number are deputed to see their counsel, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, and the Attorney General. Two days 
later Norton told the Committee that he had seen Henshaw 
but once during the previous twelve months. By the end 
of the year they learn that their case is seventh on the list, 
and again they urge their counsel to be ready; they also 
approach certain lords to get a motion for early hearing, “ for 
fear,” as they say, ‘‘ Evans should dye before the case is heard.”’?° 

One is tempted to ask again before describing the last 
scene in this tragi-comedy, on what grounds the prosecution 
could hope for a favourable verdict. In the long list of legal 
authorities, among them distinguished jurists, outside the 
judges appointed by the City, only one judge could say a word 
in favour of their view. And of Baron Perrott’s argument 
little was left when Lord Mansfield had completed his great 
speech at the close of the trial. It is difficult to explain why 
they should court defeat and loss, by presenting so absurd a 
plea as theirs was, except that they were blinded by their 
religious prejudices. They shared the widely-prevailing 
reactionary and bigoted feelings of the times, and so persuaded 
themselves that their charters and by-laws were superior 
to the laws of the country, and that Dissent being an evil 
thing in itself, while it deprived its adherents of all offices of 
honour and profit and loaded them with all manner of social 
and educational disadvantages, should justly be penalized by 
being compelled to pay a handsome contribution to building 
the Lord Mayor’s palace. An interesting glimpse of their 
attitude of mind is given in a question on which the City 
solicitor, when conducting the prosecution of Mr. Wightman, 
the brewer, wished to obtain learned counsel’s opinion. Does 
not the Act, he asks, which allows exemption, ‘‘ tend to en- 
courage people to Dissent from (rather) than to come over to 
the established Church ?. This argument, it is added, had great 
weight in former cases.’’?! 

1° Dossier of Committee, 20 March, 1766. 

20 Dossier, 12 Nov. 


21 Box referred to already. MS. endorsed “‘ Bosworth [City Cham- 
berlain] v. Wightman.”’ I have not come across the counsel’s opinion. 
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The trial, with all its important bearings on religious 
liberty, came at last before the House of Lords in the begin- 
ning of 1767. On January 21st and 22nd it was argued by the 
counsel of the respective parties. The judges took a week to 
prepare their answers to the question, whether on the admitted 
pleadings the Defendants could object to the validity of their 
election under the terms of the Corporation Act. Six of the 
Judges supported the Nonconformists in their objection, the 
seventh, Baron Perrott, favoured the City. In their final 
report the Committee for Prosecutions try to find comfort 
in the excellent deliverance of the Baron, “who with great 
clearness and perspicuity,’’ and so forth. They do not, how- 
ever, state that the points were demolished in the speech by 

‘Lord Mansfield, who rose in his place immediately and made 
a great and historic declaration in favour of religious liberty. 
His lordship, having shown serzatim that the action instituted 
by the City failed at every point, went on to declare that—— 

“* It is no crime for a man to say that he is a Dissenter, 
no crime not to take the Sacrament according to the 
Church of England. The crime is if he does take it con- 
trary to the dictates of his conscience.” 

“There never was a single instance from the Saxon 
times down to our own, in which a man was ever punished 
for erroneous opinions concerning rites and modes of 
worship, but upon some positive law. The Common 
Law of England, which is only common reason or usage, 
-knows of no prosecution for mere opinions,”’ 

and the positive laws are repealed by the Act of Toleration. 
He then finely declares that 

** Nothing is more opposed to the rights of human nature 
and the Principles of Christianity, more iniquitous and 
unjust, more impolitic, than persecution.” 

At this point he turns with withering sarcasm to the practice 
of the Corporation. He commends their method to the atten- 
tion of the French in dealing with the Jesuits. “‘ Let them 
pass a law rendering them incapable of office and then perse- 
cute them for not serving. If they accept punish them; if 
they refuse punish them.” 

“The by-law,” he says, “‘ placing Dissenters in this 
dilemma was passed by a Corporation, contrary to the 
law of the land ; made long after the Corporation and the 
Toleration Acts and therefore knowing them to be 
existing ; made in some year of the late King, I forget 
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which, but it was about the time of the building of the 
Mansion House.” 

This meant, said his Lordship, the abrogation of the Toler- 
ation Act. Under it a Dissenter could be made to pay £600, 
or any sum they liked. The pretence was that they were 
ee to find fit and proper persons to serve. He then pro- 
ceeds— 

“But were I to deliver my own suspicion, it would be 
that they did not so much wish for their services as for 
their fines. Dissenters have been appointed to this office, 
one who was blind, another who was bed-ridden ; not, I 
suppose, on account of their being fit and able to serve 
the office. No; they were disabled both by nature and 
by law. ... In the case before your Lordships the 
Defendant was by law incapable at the time of his pre- 
tended election : and it is my firm persuasion that he was 
chosen because he was incapable. If he had been 
capable he had not been chosen ; for they did not want 
him to serve the office. ... They chose him that he 
might fall under the penalty of their by-law, made to 
serve a particular purpose. In opposition to which, 
and to avoid the fine thereby imposed he hath pleaded 
a legal disability grounded on two Acts of Parliament. As 
I am of opinion that his plea is good, I conclude with 
moving your Lordships that the Judgment be confirmed.?? 

The judgment was immediately confirmed nemine contra- 
dicente. The Deputies, not being out for costs, which in the 
House are by order limited, although invited by several 
lords to apply for them, declined. In their record they explain 
the various devices resorted to by the City to increase the costs 
and tire them out and so to relinquish the contest. They 
conclude their account by saying that 

“ By this decision the important question in which the 
property, not to say the liberties, and even the lives of 
Protestant Dissenters were so much involved, was finally 
set at rest.” 

As to the fine old Christian patriot and gentleman Allen 
Evans we read that— 

““he was sufficiently sensible when the cause was deter- 
mined to receive the information, and to express, with a 


2 Large extracts from Lord Mansfield’s speech are given in the 
Dissenting Deputies’ Sketch (1813), pp. 31-37, taken from Letters to 
Mr, Justice Blackstone, by Ph. Furneaux, D.D. (Second ed. 1771.) 
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faint smile and faltering accents, the satisfaction it 
afforded him in the immediate prospect of death.”’** 

There are three conclusions to this narrative. 

1. The sum of the contributions of Nonconformists to the 
building of the Mansion House cannot with our present 
knowledge be stated. At the beginning of the trial 
of Streatfield, Sheafe, and Evans, the Deputies reckon 
it at £15,000. A moderate estimate would add a similar 
sum for the remaining period. They were not the only 
or, as I think, the principal contributors. Nor does 
Fletcher, the Congregational historian says so, nor 
MackennaJ, nor Stoughton, nor Dale.*4 

2. The illegality of the action of the Corporation was gross, 
and was part of a widespread movement, shared by 
London, to deny to Nonconformists the measure of 
liberty granted them by the Toleration Act, and to resist 
their further enfranchisement by the repeal of the Cor- 
poration, Test, and other persecuting statutes. 

3. The fines were imposed to get money for the Mansion 
House and not to provide a succession of Sheriffs. And 
so obvious illegal were the demands that in the light of 
what has been said above it is difficult not to assign 
the prosecutions to religious malice and bigotry. 

Tf the names of the Nonconformists included in the following 
list could be identified, the sum of the fines contributed by 
Nonconformists to the Mansion House Building Fund would 
be finally determined. 


List oF FREEMEN FINED FOR NOT ACCEPTING THE 
SHRIEVALTY. 


The payment of the fine of £400 is not entered in the Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts after the year 1730 until the year 1769; 
that is, during the building of the Mansion House, when the 
amounts went direct to the Building Committee. All the 
following are described as having “ paid their Fines ” and an 
acknowledgment is made of the sum of 20 marks (£13 6s. 8d.) 
paid by each toward “the maintenance of the ministry 
of the several prisons of this City.” If we could trace the 
names of all the Nonconformists in the following list we should 
know the exact sum contributed by them to the erection of 
the Lord Mayor’s palace. 


28 The Sketch (ed. 1813), pp. 25-39. 
24 The words of Dale are perhaps ambiguous. 
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1729* James Chambers, Goldsmith. 


1730 


1731 
1732 
1733 


William Coward, Hatband- 
maker. 

Sir Wm. Jolliffe, Mercer. 

SirRoger Hudson,Goldsmith. 

Samuel Ball, Salter. 

Stephen Ram, Goldsmith. 

Jobn Hopkins, Dyer. 


Christopher Spicer, Ffish- 
monger. 

John Gould, Draper. 

No entry. 

Michael Hillersdon, Mercer. 

Peter Theobalds, Barber 
Surgeon. 


Stephen Perry, Clothworker. 

Theophilus Dillington, Mer- 
chant taylor. 

Richard Chase, Ironmonger. 

Thomas Mayle, Spectacle 


maker. 
Joseph Beachcroft, Haber- 


asher. 

Caleb Cotesworth, M.D., Bar- 

ber Surgeon. 
Benjn. Hooper, Salter. 
George Russell, Lorinor (s?c). 
Josias Nicholson, Brewer. 
Edward Strong, Mason. 
SirJohn Lade, Bart., Leather- 

seller. 
Thomas Walker,Ironmonger. 
Ralph Ratcliffe, Lorinor. 
Richard Chiswell, Mercer. 
Bartholomew Clarke, Cooper. 
Nathl. Garland, Mercer. 
Thomas Martin, Goldsmith. 
Wight Woolley, Mercer. 
AbrahamAtkins, Blacksmith. 
John Lansdel, Goldsmith. 
Jacob Tonson, Stationer. 
Jacob Tonson, Jr., Stationer. 
John Howard, Upholder. 
Henry Collins, Vintner. 
Richard Morson, Goldsmith. 
John Yaldwin, Haberdasher. 
Nathl. Newnham, Mercer. 
Sir Wm. Perkins, Tallow- 

chandler. 
Humphrey Thayer, Skinner. 
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1733 William Cam, Merchant 
Taylor. 
Thomas Snow, Goldsmith. 


1734 
1735 


1736 


1737 


1738 


1739 


1740 


1741 


David Petty, Mercer. 
Benjamin Moyer, Mercer. 
Benjamin Hoare, Goldsmith. 
Seth Gibson, Mercer. 
Percival Lewis, Draper. 
No entry. 
Arthur Dabbs, Goldsmith. 
William Rawstorne, Grocer. 
William Nicholas, Dyer. 
John Shipton, Barber Sur- 
geon. 
William Parkin, Ironmonger. 
John Morse, Goldsmith. 
Joseph Shaw, Draper. 


Robert Fferguson, Glass 
Seller. 


Lawrence Victorine, Iron- 
monger. J 
SamuelSwynfen, flishmonger 

Joseph Barrett, Weaver. 
Thomas Diggles, Woollman. 
John Cosins, Bowyer. 
Arthur Harris, Haberdasher. 
Philip Scarth, Grocer. 
Peter Hanssen, Gasier. 
Charles Hosier, Goldsmith. 
John Marlow, Broiderer. 
Thomas Trotman, Salter. 
Humphrey South,  ffish- 
monger. 
Thomas Morris, Weaver. 
William Chauncer, Mercer. 
Thomas Knapp, Haber- 
dasher. 
John Palmer, Tallow Chan- 
dler. 
Benjamin Devinck, Girdler. 
John Eaton, Mercer. 
William Davis, Stationer. 
Thomas Le Gendre, Draper. 
Thomas Snell, Draper. 
Thomas Vernon, Haber- 
dasher. 
Thomas Cooke, Mercer. 
William fF finch, Leather- 
seller. 
John Peck, Dyer. 


* The full entry in the Chamberlain’s Accounts is “ James Chambers, 
Esquire, Citizen and Goldsmith ” ; and similarly in the other entries. 
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1741 Charles Haber- 
dasher. 
F francis Musters, Skinner. 
1743 RichardSymons,ffishmonger. 


John Bloss, Haberdasher. 


Edgerton, 


Charles Polhill, Merchant 
taylor. 

Thomas Longman, Stationer. 

Sir Philip Hall, Distiller. 

Robert Evans, Plummer 
(sic). 


Henry Neale, Cooper. 

1744 William Petty, Barber Sur- 

eon. 

Samuel Remnant, Glover. 
Thomas Ripley, Carpenter. 
James Langston, Vintner. 
Andrew Jeff, Mason. 
John Parkes, Mercer. 

1745 Edward Barker, Salter. 
George Roberts, Clothworker. 
Abram Dakin, Clothworker. 
Robert Purse, Grocer. 
Thomas Ashurst, Salter. 
Robert Milner, Upholder. 
Henry Flitcroft, Joyner. 

1746 Jeremiah Knapp, Wax- 

chandler. 
Dudley Foley, Haberdasher. 

1747 [By-lawsredrafted and pend- 

ing cases discharged this 


year. ] 
1748 Ges Honeywood, Merchant 


aylor. 
William Reynolds, Weaver. 
Edward Robinson, Salter. 

1749 Thomas Green, Fletcher. 
Daniel Collyer, Vintner. 

1750 Richard Knollys, Skinner. 
John Girl, Surgeon. 
Nathaniel Wilks, Distiller. 
Thomas Morson, Mercer. 
Edward Radcliffe, Salter. 
James Theobalds, Barber. 
William Hulls, Pewterer. 

1751 Richard Kent, Fishmonger. 
Robert Carey, Salter. 

1752 John Holmes, Innholder. 
Joseph Dash, Grocer. 
Jobn Waters, Draper. 


* See under 1733, Jacob Tonson: 


publishers). 


1752 Thomas Brookes, Broderer. 

1753 John Reeves, Fishmonger. 
Benjamin Adamson, Fish- 

monger. 

1754 No entry. 

1755 Roger Drake, Skinner. 
William Sitwell, Ironmonger. 
John Payne, Haberdasher. 
Samuel Wilson, Cooper. 
Thomas Bigg, Surgeon. 
William Stevens, Grocer. 
Bourchier Cleeve, Pewterer. 
John Turnpenny, Distiller. 
Jeremiah Redwood,Musician. 
Claude Bosanquet, Fish- 

monger. 
Thomas Overbury, Vintner. 
William Tennant, Mercer. 
Robert Marsh, Fishmonger. 

1756 John Fisher, Draper. 

Johu Gwill, [Company not 
given]. 

William Jephson [Company 
not given]. 

1757 Joseph Pratt, 

Bricklayer. 
John Crutchfield, Painter- 
stainer. 
Joseph Newdick, Fletcher. 
1758 Henry Marsh [Company not 
given]. 
Thomas Bray, Weaver. 
John Roberts, Dyer. 

L759 — Whichcott, Skinner. 
Jeremiah Marlow, Grocer. 
Richard Astley, Grocer. 

*Jacob Tonson, Stationer. 
Edward Proudfoot, Glover. 

1760 George Lee, Goldsmith. 

John Skey, Draper. 
Henry Hoare, Goldsmith. 
George Jennings, Distiller. 
Allington, Wild, Stationer. 
Joseph Vere, Goldsmith. 
*Richard Tonson, Stationer. 

1761 George Jervis, Currier. 

1762 Edward Coldham, Mercer. 
Richard Ireland, Tallow 

Chandler. 


Tyler and 


father and son (the well-known 
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1762 Sir John Glanvell, Apothe- 1765 ThomasBurdett, Ironmonger 


cary. 1766 Peter Godfrey, Mercer. 
Philip Bromfield, Grocer. Samuel White, Goldsmith. 
1763 Nathanael Brassey, Gold- John Elmes, Musician. 
smith. William Margesson, Draper. 
Thomas Tash, Brewer. Giles Grendy, Joiner. 
Cutts Maydwell, Mercer. 1767 Henry Allcroft, Wiredrawer. 
John Small, Salter. John Hodges, Glover. 
James Vere, MerchantTaylor. Reuben Foxwell,  Cloth- 
Stafford Briscoe, Clothworker worker. 
Thomas Crozier, Salter. John Moseley, Fishmonger. 
1764 James Carter, Mason. William Knight, Mercer. 
John Marsh, Skinner. Lillie Aynscombe, Cooper. 
James Harding, Clothworker. Richard Salway, Goldsmith. 
Richard Chiswell, Mercer. Samuel Butler, Coach and 
Thos. Skinner, Coach and Coach harness Maker. 
Coach Harness Maker. 1768 No entry. 
John Lane, Grocer. 1769 Sir Benjamin Truman, 
Robert Proctor, Fishmonger. Loriner. 
William Lethieullier, Cloth- Bartholomew Price, Painter- 
worker. stainer. 
1765 Israel Skinner, Cooper. Daniel Bayne, Grocer. 
Thomas Figuet, Dyer. Richard Bristow, Grocer. 
John Hookham, Mercer. Richard Brooke, Stationer. 


This last-noted year, the fine (£400) is entered for each of the 
above persons, presumably because the special Mansion House 
Building Fund was now closed. In 1784 the fines that were 
appropriated for the building of the Mansion House were 
assigned by the Common Council to the purposes of Black- 
friars Bridge. It was stated above that the building was 
partly occupied about 1755 ; but its furnishing and completion 
were not accomplished for many years. Bills were being 
examined and passed in 1767, which is as far as our examination 
of the Journals has gone. 
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Some Hymns and Hymnbooks 
(Continued from page 142.) 


This same hymn introduces what I want to say about the 
place we Dissenters give to hymns in divine service. You 
remember that the hymn contains an interesting startling 
word : 

Was not for you the victim slain ? 
Are you forbid the children’s bread ? 

Victim: hardly the expression that conventional notions 
lead us to expect a Protestant Dissenter, writing in the basest 
of Latitudinarian times, to use at the Lord’s Table ? Victem: 
it is the word of the Roman Mass, too strong for the Book of 
Common Prayer : it is the highest of high sacrificial doctrine. 
Yes, but it is there : Doddridge said it. 

Now hear Wesley. There is between the Wolds and the sea in 
Wesley’s county (and mine) within riding distance of Lincoln 
Cathedral the pitiful ruin of Bardney Abbey, left as Henry 
VIII. and his followers left it, when they had no more use for 
it ; they had melted down the bells and the lead on the roof 
and stolen the sacred vessels. You may see the place in the 
centre of the nave of the abbey church where they lit their fire 
and melted the lead ; and you may see more. You may see 
close by, unharmed because it was only of use to pious men, 
the altar of the five wounds of Christ, with its five signs of 
the cross; one in each corner and one in the centre. Who 
thought of this or the five wounds in 18th century England ? 
Who preserved the continuity of Christian devotion in Bardney ? 
Not those Anglican farmers of Bardney, who carted away 
the Abbey stones to build their cowsheds. But Wesley was 
teaching their Methodist labourers that same catholic and 
evangelical faith, that “Enthusiasm,” hateful to bishops and 
scorned by modernists, in almost the same accents as the 
Bardney monks had known. Within a stone’s throw of the 
altar of the five wounds, the Methodists were singing : 

Weary souls, that wander wide 
From the central point of bliss, 
Turn to Jesus crucified, 
Fly to those dear wounds of His. 
* * * * * 
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Five bleeding wounds He bears, 
Received on Calvary ; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly plead for me. 


Superstitious cult of the five wounds, says the critic. I 
know nothing of that; but it is odd, is it not? to find the 
language of medieval devotion coming back by the lips not 
of archbishops and deans in apostolic succession, but of Dod- 
dridge and Wesley. This language, these images of 


The Master’s marred and wounded mien, 
His hands, His feet, His side. 


(to use Montgomery’s words), [am aware, have come once again 
to be familiar in the thoughts and speech of all English 
Christians, Anglican and Nonconformist, for they could not 
permanently be lost unless Christian emotion was itself to 
perish. They had been wrongfully omitted by the Arianism 
and Latitudinarianism of the 18th century. But the way of 
their return : that it is that interests me, first by hymns and 
afterwards by catholic ornaments. It reminds us of the 
possibility, or is it a probability ? that the modern Romish 
worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus took its origin from a 
devotional book by Oliver Cromwell’s Congregational chaplain, 
Thomas Goodwin, The Heart of Christ in Heaven towards 
Sinners on Earth, 

So, in piety, do extremes agree: Catholic and Evangelical 
meet, and kiss one another at the Cross. 

Hymns are for us, Dissenters, what the liturgy is for the 
Anglican. They are the framework, the setting, the con- 
ventional, the traditional part of divine service as we use it: 
they are, to adopt the language of the ecclesiologists, the 
Dissenting Use. That is why we understand and love them 
as no one else does. You have only to attend Anglican 
services to discover that the Anglican, though he can write 
a hymn, cannot use it. It does not fit the Prayer Book ser- 
Vice, it jars ; it does not harmonize. The Anglican, because 
he has what Barrow justly called ‘“‘ England’s sublime liturgy,” 
has been careless of other liturgies, like the liturgy of hymns. 
He has about as much feeling for the correct liturgical 
use of hymns as Dr. Orchard has for the correct liturgical 
use of collects ; I cannot put it stronger or fairer. It is with 
hymns and collects as it is with “‘hands”’ in riding—you 
must be born with them. An Anglican Dean to whom in 
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other respects no one could deny the adjective ‘“‘ educated ” 
will choose as a hymn before a sermon 


O worship the King 
All glorious above, 


a tolerable rhyme, useful to usher in late comers, but a most 
inadequate preparation for the Preaching of the Word. What 
you want a Methodist local preacher knows by instinct : 


Come, Holy Ghost, for moved by Thee 
The Prophets wrote and spoke. 

Unlock the Truth, Thyself the key, 
Unseal the sacred Book. 


Inspirer of the Ancient Seers 
o wrote from Thee the sacred page, 
The same through all succeeding years 
To us in our degenerate age, 
The Spirit of Thy word impart 
And breathe the life into our heart. 


And what is true of Anglicans is almost as true of Presby- 
terians. They have their metrical psalms. They can use 
them; we cannot. But hymns! why, they have as much 
feeling for hymns as for the proper use of will and shall, and 
should and would. 

We English Dissenters, on the other hand, mark times and 
seasons, celebrate festivals, express experiences, and expound 
doctrines by hymns.1. There is but one hymn with which 


1 The two village services which I attended on Easter Day perfectly 
illustrate this contrast between the Anglicans and ourselves. In the 
Parish Church you hear the appropriate liturgy of the Resurrection : 
the Proper Preface in the Communion, the Proper Collect; and in 
place of the Venite commonly sung at Matins the Proper Anthem, 
“* Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us therefore let us keep the feast.” 
Those things any person familiar with the Prayer Book could prophesy 
would come; but the hymns, they were a gamble: one could not be 
sure what the vicar would choose. I feared the worst and was right. 
But in the evening at the chapel, though I was uncertain about the 
prayers, there was no gambleabout the hymns. I knew we should have 
Charles Wesley’s Easter hymn, Ohrist the Lord is risen to-day, with its 24 
Alleluias; and we did have it. Among any Dissenters worth the 
name that hymn is as certain to come on Easter Day as the Easter 
collect in the Established Church. And mark this further—those 
24 Alleluias are not there for nothing : Allelwiais the appropriate Easter 
response which comes down to us from the most venerable liturgies. 
Our hymns are our liturgy ; an excellent one. Let us study it, respect 
it, use it, develop it, and boast of it. 
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the Wesleyan Conference can open its annual session, “ For 
the Society on meeting ”’: 
And are we yet alive 
And see each other’s face ? 
Glory and praise to Jesus give 
For His redeeming grace. 


What troubles have we seen, 
What conflicts have we past, 
Fightings without and fears within 
Since we assembled last. 


There is one hymn without which no Watch-Night service 
is complete : 


Come, let us anew 

Our journey pursue, 

Roll round with the year, 

And never stand still till the Master appear. 


We recite no creed, because our hymns are full of the form 
of sound words : 


Let earth and heaven combine, 
Angels and men agree, 
To praise in songs Divine 
The Incarnate Deity 
Our God contracted to a span, 
Incomprehensibly made man. 


“The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, 
the Holy Ghost incomprehensible”’: it is the word of the 
Athanasian Creed. Every clause in the Nicene and in the 
Athanasian Creed has its parallel in our hymnbooks; and 
if we use no crucifix, no stations of the cross, no processions, 
no banners, no incense, you must attribute it not to the fancy 
that we have no need nor appreciation of what these things 
represent, but to the fact that our hymns revive the sacred 
scenes and stir the holy emotions with a power and a purity 
denied to all but the greatest craftsmen. There are pic- 
tures of the crucifixion that rival, and perhaps excel, the 
passion hymns of Watts and Wesley ; but those pictures are to 
be sought in distant lands by the few and the wealthy for a few 
momentsonly. The hymnbook offers masterpieces for all who 
have an ear to hear, every day and in every place, to every 
worshipper. When J am informed that Dissenting worship is 
bare and cold, making no appeal to the emotions because it 
does not employ the tawdry and flashy productions of fifth 
rate ecclesiastical art-mongers, I am at no loss for an answer. 
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I am only at a loss when I am asked to explain why, holding 
these treasures, we turn so often from them—the great passion- 
ate, doctrinal, emotional hymns—to the pedestrian rhymers 
of ethical commonplaces. 

Out of all this come two sets of general observations. 
If you grant that this is, at least among us Dissenters, the 
true place of the hymn in worship it follows, first, that the 
selection of the hymns, the setting of the framework upon 
which the whole service is to hang, the choice of the liturgy 
for the day, this goes, of right and of duty, to the minister. 
The selection of hymns by organists and choirmasters, or the 
gambling of them between the organist and the minister in 
the vestry ten minutes before the service begins—these are 
abuses that explain the confusion that commonly marks the 
progress of our services, confusion of thought I mean. You 
cannot tell where you will be next, what has been done, what 
is still to come. The separate parts of the service are not 
distinct, not articulated. There are two prayers; but what 
is the difference except the difference of length ? It is often 
hard to tell. The same ground is traversed in each ; too 
hurriedly first and afterwards too leisurely. And the hymns, 
if chosen at random, traverse the same ground. I take an 
extreme example: if a minister chooses (as he never should) 
that general gaol delivery hymn of Bonar: When the weary, 
seeking rest, to Thy goodness flee, he has clearly provided at that 
service with more than ample adequacy for general intercessions 
and he ought not to do it all over again in his prayer ; and 
(if he thinks of what he is doing) he will not. But if Bonar’s 
hymn is let off at him by an organist who likes the tune (and 
such there be,) and the minister has provided for inter- 
cession on the same lines in his prayer, then he must either 
improvize a fresh plan of service and prayer or repeat the same 
feature of service—two very bad things. Don’t tell me 
that I have forgotten the tune problem ; I have not. I allow 
the organist all his rights there ; and I will not bar him from 
the absolute choice of some few hymns, if he selects them well 
in advance, and informs the minister before the minister plans 
his service. But as I protected the text of the hymns from 
the antiquarian, so I would protect their tunes from the mere 
musician. The glory of God, not of composers or even of 
organ builders, is the end of divine service. 


My second observation turns on this question, which having 
suffered so much you have a right to put to me: what do you 
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think makes a good hymn ? and, as some would go on, why 
cannot we write good hymns now ? In answer to the second 
part of that question I should reply that we both can and 
do write good hymns to-day. They are, no doubt, difficult 
to find ; but good things were always difficult to find in any- 
one’s contemporaries; they were always smothered by 
rubbish, as they are to-day ; and you must give the rubbish 
time to die down. The 19th century, as I have tried to show, 
produced some great hymns, some of the greatest ; but it is 
not until the Havergals and the Bonars and the Fabers begin 
to droop and wither that we can see what is really there. I 


make no question but that it is the same to-day. “ Wait 
and see”’ is the only wise, as it is the only liberal 
policy. 


We return to the other part of the enquiry : what makes a 
good hymn? Twogroups of hymns, which seem to me to be the 
best and which every competent judge will allow to be at least 
undeniably good—the evangelical hymns of the 18th century 
and the medieval hymns of the Latin Church—may supply 
the answer. Now if you look at the evangelical group you 
notice two things: first, these hymns combine personal ex- 
perience with a presentation of historic events and doctrines. 
Full of the intensest and most individual passion as they are, 
they contain more than that ; the writers look back from their 
own experience to those experiences of Incarnate God on which 
their faith was built. And this gives them a steadiness, a 
firmness, 2 security against mere emotionalism and sentimen- 
tality which more recent writers, trying to lay bare their souls, 
have found it difficult to avoid. Look first for instance at 
this 19th century hymn : 


I lift my heart to Thee, 
Saviour Divine ; 
For Thou art all to me, 
And I am Thine. 
Is there on earth a closer bond than this, 
That ‘‘ My Beloved’s mine and I am His”’ ? 


To Thee, Thou bleeding Lamb, 
I all things owe ; 
All that I have and am, 
And all I know. 
All that I have is now no longer mine, 
And I am not mine own ; Lord, I am Thine. 


I choose purposely a hymn of unquestionable sincerity and 
of doctrine as like as may be to that of the 18th century 
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evangelical so that no extraneous differences may confuse the 
issue. But you notice the almost morbid self-consciousness of 
the writer ; throughout five verses he ploughs through his own 
hopes and experiences and emotions and has hardly time to 
make even an indirect reference to anything outside his 
own feelings.? 

A great hymn of the 18th century describing a similar 
frame of mind and heart is familiar enough to us all. Notice 
how rapidly it glances from the writer’s experience to that 
Divine experience and passion that is the very foundation 
of the writer’s hope. 

And can it be, that I should gain 
An interest in the Saviour’s blood ? 
Died He for me who caused His pain ? 
For me who Him to death pursued ? 


Amazing love! how can it be 
That Thou, my God, should’st die for me ? 


He left His Father’s throne above, 

So free, so infinite His grace, 
Emptied Himself of all but love 

And bled for Adam’s helpless race : 
*Tis mercy all, immense and free ; 
For O my God it found out me. 
Long my imprison’d spirit lay 

Fast bound in sin and nature’s night ; 
Thine eye diffused a quick’ning ray ;. 

I woke ; the dungeon flam’d with light ; 
My chains fell off ; my heart was free, 
I rose, went forth, and followed Thee. 


It is not less personal than the other hymn ; but it has more 
of that other, the godward quality. And notice how carefully 
the writer expresses his experience of liberation in the words 
of St. Peter’s deliverance from prison. It is as if, knowing 
how difficult it is to express religious emotion without 
nauseating sentimentality, he were timid about going outside 
the language already well tested for the expression of religious 
emotion, individual as his emotion may be.? 

You have the supreme example of this transmuting our own 
experience into a classical, scriptural, authorized form, purging 
out-all unworthy self-centredness and yet keeping it all the 
more alive for the change, in the greatest of Charles Wesley’s 


2 The same is true of O Love, that will not let me go. 

® Contrast in the same way. consecutive hymns in the Hymnal, the 
19th century Bubier’s I would commune with Thee, my God, with 
Wesley’s Talk with us, Lord, Thyself reveal. 
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hymns, Come, O Thou Traveller unknown. Here under the 
form of Jacob wrestling with the angel he tells of his own 
spiritual conversion. 

It is this quality, I am persuaded, that John Wesley had in 
mind when he commended his brother’s hymns as scriptural. 
It was a merit in Wesley’s eyes not because of any rigidly 
bibliolatrous notions but because, asa scholar and a gentleman, 
he liked to see great things clothed in great language. 

And this brings us to the other quality of these 18th century 
hymn writers. They were trained in the school of the Greek 
and Latin classics ; and this gave them not only a knowledge 
of metre and a facility in verse-making that no other train- 
ing can give, but also a mastery of the art of allusion—deft, 
relevant, and appropriate. What he had done at Westminster 
and Oxford to the mythology, the poets, and the orators of 
Greece and Rome, Charles Wesley in later life continued to 
do to the Scriptures. That is why every verse of his 2,000 
hymns contains a scriptural allusion. 


You see what this meant not only for Charles Wesley but 
for all that antiquity-ridden century. It had, because of the 
form of its secular education, a training in expressing its own 
experience in conventional images which few recent writers have 
had. The age of the romantic poets that followed produced 
greater poetry, but lesser hymns. Hymn-writers follow, at 
a distance, the fashions of writing prevalent in the highest 
circles ; and so long as poetic thought of all sorts found a 
strictly metrical expression, the hymn-writers (who must use 
rather rigid metres) could work easily because they were 
swimming with the current of their day ; but after the romantic 
poets had burst the bonds of metre and no self-respecting 
person wrote ‘“‘ verses”? any more, the hymn-writer found 
himself fighting against the current of poetic fashion or left 
in a backwater. The best people no longer wrote L.M. or 
8.M. or C.M. or 6-8s., but only P.M. The classical art of 
allusion to well-known events and the use of conventional 
metaphors were now the sign of an inferior mind; and if 
there be anything in my contention about the value of a 
union of personal experience with references to the historic 
events on which the Faith is built, it is clear that the 19th 
century writers were at a disadvantage when they wrote 
hymns in trying to express themselves in language mostly 
their own, with less borrowing from the rich treasury of the 
Christian classics—the Scriptures. 
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The other class of the greatest hymns that I mentioned—the 
medieval Latin and Greek hymns translated for the most 
part by the Oxford Movement people—illustrates a similar 
thesis. What is the almost magical charm of hymns like 
All glory laud and honour ; and O happy band of pilgrims ? No 
one can say with certainty, but simplicity—both of thought 
and expression, the simplicity of children and the Kingdom 
of Heaven—is an element in it. And the simplicity, if you 
look closely at it, consists in this : the writer takes an event in 
the life of our Lord and after the plainest mention of it joins 
with it some petition or reflexion which concerns his own life. 


The people of the Hebrews 
With palms before Thee went ; 
Our praise and prayer and anthems 
Before Thee we present. 
To Thee before Thy Passion 
They sang their hymns of praise ; 
To Thee now high exalted 
Our melody we raise. 


The Cross that Jesus carried 
He carried as your due ; 

The Crown that Jesus weareth 
He weareth it for you. 


It is the art that conceals art ; but I believe the elements 
are the same as in the great 18th century hymns. 


And lastly, the greatest hymns are Christian ; thoroughly 
and irrevocably Christian ; and when I say Christian I mean 
that they concern Christ, not that they are what is called 
Christian in spirit, or indirectly or unconsciously Christian, 


My heart is full of Christ, and longs 
Its glorious matter to declare. 
Of Him I make my loftier songs . 


that is the confession of the greatest hymn-writers. They go 
back to the New Testament and especially to the Gospels. 
They are not merely theistic like the psalm paraphrases : 
great as some of those are, they miss the highest note. Even 
O God of Bethel or Through all the changing scenes of life strike 
with a faint chill of Old Testament theology the disciple who 
has sat at Jesus’ feet. Still less are the greatest hymns songs 
of human aspiration or human fellowship. Dare I say it ? 
Bunyan’s pilgrim song is not among the greatest hymns for 
precisely this reason. I know its excellencies ; I yield to no 
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one in love of Bunyan ; but there, at any rate, he does not 
go deep enough. Not good fellowship, but Christ, is the 
subject of the greatest hymns. 

That is why all the greatest hymns are orthodox, and why 
we Dissenters have preserved intact (even better than Churches 
with more elaborate safeguards) the full catholic and evan- 
gelical faith. Hymns are the safest protection and the surest 
vehicle of orthodoxy. The language of the greatest hymns 
in all ages and in all communions is the same. 


Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man 

Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death 
Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 


So says the Te Deum : and Charles Wesley goes on 


Then let us sit beneath His cross 
And gladly catch the healing stream : 
All things for Him account but loss 
And give up all our hearts to Him. 
Of nothing think or speak beside, 
My Lord, my Love, is crucified. 


BERNARD L. MANNING. 
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John Moore of Tiverton. 


N Trans., vol. VI., p. 143, some account is given of the 
Tiverton Academy, over which this half-forgotten 
worthy presided from about 1721 till his death. A 
list of his students, as nearly complete as could be 

compiled, is there given ; but the article is marred by several 
inaccuracies which will now be corrected. 

Some years ago the Congregational Library acquired by 
purchase a MS. volume containing entries relating to Devon 
and Somerset in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
is six inches high, four inches broad, and seven-eighth inches 
thick; it was originally used for memoranda of receipts 
and payments, between 1651 and 1681, by Rev. Henry Berry, 
the ejected minister of Dulverton. The 110 pages thus 
occupied are of some antiquarian interest, as showing the 
current prices of various commodities at the time. Subse- 
quently the volume came into the possession of Moore, who 
used it for a diary and household cash-book. The entries, in 
a very small but legible hand, extend from June 25th, 1705, 
to June 17th, 1721. Inserted is a loose leaf, containing a 
brief summary of his domestic joys and sorrows down to the 
date when the diary commences. From this diary, together 
with a few notes from the minutes of the Exeter Assembly, 
kindly furnished by Rev. G. Eyre Evans, the following 
sketch is compiled. 

John Moore was the son of John and Elizabeth Moore of 
Great Torrington. We have no information either as to 
the date of his birth, his early years, or his education ; but 
Dunsford, in his Memorials of Tiverton, calls him ‘“‘ A sensible 
and learned man.’’ About 1686 he became chaplain in the 
household of S. Baker, Esquire, at Wattisfield, Suffolk, and gave 
pulpit assistance to the aged pastor, Edmund Whincop, on 
whose death, in 1687, he was invited to become his successor. 
This invitation he declined, and made his abode in Tiverton, 
where there were already three Dissenting congregations. 
One of these, known later as “‘The Steps Meeting,” was 
Presbyterian, and had been founded by Theophilus Polwhele, 
the ejected minister of St. Peter’s: one, called “The Pitt 
Meeting,’? was Independent; and one was Baptist. Mr. 
Polwhele died in April, 1689, and was succeeded by Samuel 
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Bartlett, the son of an ejected minister in Dorset, who for 
some time had been his assistant. But the arrangement 
evidently did not give entire satisfaction, as a secession took 
place, and Mr. Moore became pastor of the seceders. It is 
uncertain under what circumstances he had come to Tiverton. 
By one account it was as assistant to the Rev. R. Saunders of 
the ‘ Pitt Meeting.”’ However, he was ordained on 29th 
July (by another account, the 8th), 1691. He had on 30th 
January, 1689-90, married Mary, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Berry. By her he had six children, two of whom died in 
infancy. He relates that his eldest daughter, Mary, ‘“‘ was 
baptised on y* 3rd day of May [1691], by Mr. Stephen Tow- 
good of Axminister in my meeting-place in Tiverton.” This, 
it will be observed, was before his ordination, and it is doubt- 
ful whether “my meeting-place’’ was “‘ the Pitt,’ or some 
temporary location held by the seceders. He afterwards 
ministered in a Meeting-house in Peter Street. Of the build- 
ing of this Meeting-house the only traces we find in the diary 
are the following : 


*“ Nov. 26 [1706]: Laid out towards ye building of ye Meeting-place 
by Mr. peed 8 desire in paying Sister Milford what he has borrowed 
of her, 5£.” 

“ March 25, 1707: Lent Mr. Bellamy in what he accounted unto me 
as laid out more towards ye building of ye Meeting-place—6£.”” 


In 1706 there are also several entries of ‘‘ Given to ye work- 
men at y* meeting, 6d.” An entry on 3lst December, 1706, 
“Given at y® meeting on ye Thanksgiving,” may refer to a 
Thanksgiving on the completion of the work. 

Mrs. Moore died in 1700, and was buried in the parish church, 
where two of her children were already interred. ‘‘ Her 
funeral sermon was preached in my meeting-place by Mr. 
Robert Carel of Crediton, on Luke 10c. 42v.” 

Mr. Moore was not long a widower. On 22nd May, 1701, 
he married Mary Hooper, daughter of Zaccheus and Anne 
Hooper of Bridgwater. By her he had two sons and one 
daughter, of whom only the younger son survived her. Mrs, 
Moore the second seems to have suffered from a painful dis- 
order ; and scarcely less from grief at the death of her daughter, 
who did not complete her fourth year. Of this little “ Betty ” 
her father writes : 

““A very forward pleasant child, yt endeared herself much by her 
affectionate carriage, pretty humour, sprightliness, and witty talk, 


and readiness to learn what was taught her.... The good Lord 
seal up instructions by this stroke of prov.” 
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Mrs. Moore died in 1707 ; and, like her predecessor and her 
children, was buried in the parish church. Her husband 
writes : 

‘*The Lord awaken me by this sudden and heavy stroke to greater 
zeal and diligence in his work ; and enable me under the losse of dearest 
earthly comfort to return unto my Rest, to walk more closely with him 
in y® view of death, and lively sense of eternal things.” 

Her funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel Hall, of 
the “ Pitt Meeting,” from Matthew 167’. 

After about two years Mr. Moore entered on a third matri- 
monial venture, his choice being yet another Mary, the 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Withers of Sanford Peverell. 
No living children of this marriage are mentioned. In the 
diary we find : 

** December, 1709: In consideration of this marriage I gave a bond 
to Mr. Josiah Eveleigh of Crediton, Minister, of 400, to leave my wife 
and her children 200£ at my death ; receiving one hundred and fifty 
pounds portion with her.” 

It is a remarkable fact that all the three marriages—in 
1690, 1701, and 1709—were solemnized in the same church, 
that of Upton Helion, a small village about nine miles 8.W. of 
Tiverton, and by the same minister, Mr. Darcy. 

Mr. Moore seems to have been in easy circumstances. A 
very large proportion of the entries in the diary relate to 
financial matters, purchase of property, monies lent at interest 
or in mortgage, etc., and many small loans, apparently with- 
out interest. From the Cash-book section of the MS. we 
learn that his income, between July 1705 and June 1721, 
totalled £1,726 13s. 9d., or an average of £107 14s. per an. 
Of this, £741 2s. appears to represent stipend, averaging 
£46 6s. 4d. per an., very irregularly paid, and mostly in 
small sums. It must be remembered that the purchasing 
power of money was much greater in those days than in 
these : Moore’s rent, for example, seems to have been at one 
time £8 a year, afterwards £12; a servant’s wages, 15s. a 
quarter ; a pair of boots, 10s. ; a pair of spurs, ls. 4d.; three 
bushels of malt, 9s. ; half a hogshead of cider, 10s. ; a gallon of 
Canary, 7s. 6d. 

Concerning Mr. Moore’s ministry the diary gives less 
information than might be expected. There are entries of 
sixty Baptisms, of which four are said to have been “in my 
meeting-place,”’ fifteen ‘‘in my house,” two “in a Church 
meeting in my house ”’ (both before the erection of the build- 
ing of 1706), thirty-five “‘ in his (or their) own house,” and four 
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in other places. There are entries “ given at ye Sacrament, 
ls.,”’ at pretty regular intervals of about six weeks. There 
are many entries of horse-hire and horse-baiting on journeys 
to Barnstaple, Chulmleigh, Chawley, Crediton, Exeter, Honi- 
ton, Plymouth, Tavistock, Torrington, Totnes, and other 
places in Devon; also of expenses at Bridgwater, Frome, 
Lyme, Salisbury, Taunton (often), and more distant places. 
Many of these appear to have been preaching visits. There 
are thirty-four payments for funeral sermons, usually 10s., 
but sometimes a pound or a guinea. There was a club or 
friendly society which on the death of a member was accus- 
tomed to pay 10s. for a funeral sermon ; several times on 
receiving this honorarium Mr. Moore returned it to the widow. 

Moore was a frequent, though not constant, attendant at 
the ‘‘ Exeter Assembly,” 7.e., the Association of Dissenting 
Ministers in Devon and Cornwall. He was “ Supporter” 
in September, 1694, preacher in May, 1704, and Moderator 
in May, 1705. There are several entries of small sums “ given. 
among the ministers,’’ apparently to servants when attending 
the Assembly. He seems to have taken a more active 
part in the business of the Assembly in his later years, to which. 
the diary does not extend. 

The entries of ‘‘ Cash Paid ’”’ are about 4,000 in number,. 
and occupy ninety-one pages. Among the most interesting, 
are the sums paid for books, frequently at auction. We find 
between October, 1705, and April, 1721, the titles of about 250 
books, at a total cost of £33 3s. 9d.—an average of £2 ls. 6d. 
per an. Many of these are sets, or bulky treatises in several 
volumes, so that the volumes are considerably more numer- 
ous than the titles. There are books of divinity, history, 
ecclesiastical controversy, philology, medicine and surgery. 
Many are works of Latin writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; some are in Greek, French, Italian, German, and 
atleastonein Arabic. Neither poetry nor fiction is represented 
and the enumeration omits the school books bought for his 
children. The list affords evidence that Moore had very 
respectable scholastic attainments ; otherwise a large propor- 
tion of the books would have been perfectly useless to him. 

It was disappointing to find that the MS. gives no infor- 
mation about the Academy. But the reason is obvious ; the 
diary ends on 11th June, and the Cash-book on 28th June, 
1721 ; and it was only about that time, or perhaps a few months 
earlier, that the Academy was commenced. The students 
were never numerous, usually about four. Rev. Geo. Eyre 
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Evanshas enumerated fifteen, of whom only one—R. Flexman 
—was ordained within Moore’s lifetime. 

Mr. Moore took a keen interest in the Arian controversy, 
which broke out in the West of Englandin 1719. It was this 
which elicited his only two publications, A Calm Defence of 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, 48pp. Second Edition 1719; and 
The Calm Defence Continuedand Maintained, 140 pp., 1721. 

Moore had nine children, only four of whom lived beyond 
early childhood :— 


Mary, born 1st April, 1691; was married to Solomon Kiddell 
30th April, 1719, and had issue. 


Anne, born 16th September, 1692; mentioned in cash-book in 
August, 1715, and 26th May, 1719; no further information. 
John, born 17th July, 1694; educated at Blundell’s School ; 


set up in trade, 1720. 

Henry, born 19th June, 1696; educated at Blundell’s School, 
afterwards under S. Jones at Tewkesbury, and later under 
T. Amory at Taunton; ordained 1727 or 8; minister at 
Plymouth, 1731-62. 

Katharine, born 22nd September, 1698 ; died in a few hours. 

George, born 15th May, 1700 ; died 13th June, following. 

Benjamin (1), born 26th February, 1702 ; died 23rd November, 1703. 

Elizabeth, born 26th October, 1703; died 18th July, 1707. 

Benjamin (2), born 12th December, 1705 ; died 27th July, 1711. 

The burial of Moore’s first and: second wives, and several 
of his children, within the parish church seems to indicate 
friendly relations between ecclesiastical parties in Tiverton. 
This may not be wholly unconnected with the remarkable 
strength of Nonconformityin the borough. The population at 
that time could not have much exceeded 4,000 ; but the Evans 
MS. (1717) gives the hearers at the ‘‘ Steps’? Meeting as 570, 
“ Pitt ’’ 500, and Mr. Moore’s Meeting 200 ; besides which the 
Baptists are said to have numbered 350, making a total of 
1,620. Of these eighty-six were County, and eight Borough 
Electors ; the importance of which appears in that the Par- 
liamentary Representatives of the borough were elected 
solely by the Corporation, which consisted of twenty-five or 
twenty-six persons. 

A few entries from the Diary and Cash-book may be not 
without interest. 
$1702. September 29th. Recd of Bro. Mott towards y® discharge of 

Coz® Polwheles bond of 50£, 29£ 14s. [This may suggest 
some family connection between Moore and the ejected minister 
of St. Peters.) 

1705. September 30th. To ye brief for South Moulton Fire, 1s. 


t The entries thus indicated are from the Diary, the rest from the Cash-book. 
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January 14th. To John and Hen. for a new year’s gift to y® 
Master, 10s. 9d. 

January 19th. Pd Mrs. Crudge y® tax unto y® queen for 
20 bushels of malt, 10s. 

January 26th. To y® boys, to carry to y® victor at school, 2s. 

February 8th. To y¢ boys, instead of cocks to carry to school, 


28. 

[This evidently refers to Shrove Tuesday Cock-fighting.] 

March 20th. Given at ye fast, 1s. 

March 25th. My.wife paid y® tax for Ben’s birth, 2s. 

June 22nd. To my wife... to give y® minister yt preached 
Se 8 pai I was at Moulton ye 23rd day, and for his horse, 

s. 6d. 

August 23rd. My wife pd ye first half for Mall’s learning of 
pastry ; y¢ other half to be pt when she is perfect, 10s. 

October 12th. My wife the remainder for Mall’s learning 
pastry, lls. 6d. 

February 12th. To John and Hen. for ye victor at School 
and a cock, 2s. 4d. 

April 26th. Recd of Jo Richards 10s. for preaching a funeral 
sermon on ye 25th for one Small a comber of ye club, we I 
presently gave to ye poor wid. of ye sd. Small. 

May 7th. Given to collection among the ministers for Mr. 
Babster, 2s. 6d. 

Junel3th. p4 Jo. Hill towards ye repair of Bickley bridge, 10s. 

June 20th. My wife gave to ye sufferers by yé fire in St. And. 
Street, 2s. 6d. 

July 19th. To Hannah Somers, wt she layd out for ringing 
the bell upon Betty’s death, 2s. 6d. 

July 22nd. p4 ye Sexton for making ye grave and tolling ye 
bell etc., 10s. 

July — p? Jane Emery for gloves at Betty’s funeral, 

S. 


July 26th. p4 Mr. Thorn for Betty’s coffin and mending ye 
table, 4s. 

August 9th. Recd. of Gn Brewer, 10s for preaching a funeral 
sermon at Robt Bryants funeral, wet I sent by him to his 
widdow. 

September 2nd. To Nan to pay Mr. Enchmarsh (1) for 
Schooling,* 2s. 

October 11th. To Dr. Cockram for my wife, 10s. 

October 15th. p4 Hannah Somers wt she laid out for ringing 
ye bell for my wife, for ye covering cloth, forye affidavit and 
bier, 5s. 6d. 

October 16th. p4 Gn Aldrige for ye grave in ye church, 10s. 6d. 

October 18th. p4 Rich Thorn for the coffin for my wife, 10s. 

October 20th. p4 Jane Emery for 3 doz and 1 pr of gloves, 3£. 


* Observe that while the boys have the benefit of the Grammar school, the girls 
Only receive a few meagre notices like this, 
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. December 29th. p4 Mr. Baitson ye remainder of his bill for 


mourning for my wife, and in full of all accounts, 9£ 6s. 6d. 

[Other miscellaneous funeral expenses total 2£ 1s. 6d.] 

December 24th. recd of Mr. Jo Podger a broad sceptre piece 
of gold left me as a legacy by Mr Humphrey Tiller for 
preaching his funeral sermon, w I did at Moulton ye 23rd 
December 1707. 


. January 2nd. Gave to a man whose house was burnt, Is. 6d. 


January 4th. gave to briefs for fire, Is. 

January 26th. Sent by ye boys as new year’s gifts to Mr. 
Reymer and Mr. Williams their masters, one guinea. 

January 29th. Recd. of Sampson Brinson a broad piece of 
gold left me as a legacy by his mother ye widdy Brinson for 
preaching her funeral sermon in our Meeting-house in Tiver- 
ton 19th January, 1707/8. 

January 3lst. Given to one that had been a prisoner in 
France, 6d. 

March 17th. p4 Joseph Carter for making 28 bushels of malt, 8s. 

March 17th. p¢him ye Queen’s tax for that malt, being 22 bushels 
in barley, Ils. 

August 4th. p4¢ Thos. Durnsford his bill for board and his 
men’s work about my study ete. 1£ ls. 6d. 

September 8th. Given to a poor minister and among y® 
Ministers [at Exeter], 1s. 6d. 

September 16th. Given at ye Mayor’s feast, Is. 

November 20th. pd Mr. Will Upcott by my Nan. what I 
had subscribed toward Engines against fire, 10s. 


. July 2nd. Given towards Berkley Meeting-place, 2s. 6d. 


September 10th. Gave to Uncle Hooper’s Servts and among 
ye ministers, 2s. 6d. 

September 10th for my horse for 3 nights at Exon, 1s. 6d. ~ 

October 6th. Given to a poor man out of work, 6d. 

heedeg 25th. Mall p4 Dan Hitchcock for Ben’s schooling, 
9d. 

[Frequent entries like this at irregular intervals. ] 

November 16th. pd Mr. Harris for making a bond for me to 
Mr. Eveleigh for security for my intended wife’s portion to 
her and her children, 5s. 

No 16th. p4 for a licence to marry Mrs. Mary Withers, 
1£ 4s. 4d. 

November 30th. To Mr. Darcey for marrying me wth Mrs. 
Mary Withers, my third wife, 10s. 


. March 15th. p4 Bro. Geo. Seven pounds in pt of 10£ for a lot 


in ye 1.500.000!s lottery in partnership with him, Bro Roger 
and Rich4, each putting into Mr. Davys hand of Gt Torrington 
10£, in all 40£. [Further details of this transaction. ] 

August 17th. Gave Mr. Dig. Lock towards ye meeting- 
place for ye building of it at Chimleigh, 10s. 

August 19th. To Ruth Glover for ye sexton to bury a still- 
born child, 6d. 
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August 25th. Gave Mr. Stephenson, a minister from Man- 
chester, 2s. 6d. 

December 2nd. p4 Mall Yellicks by Nan for my bands, 
10s. 6d. 

January 24th. pd Mr. Wheeler towards Sacheverel’s Tryal, 3s. 

July 24th. To Dr. Osmond for his advice for Ben, 10s. 

[The expenses at Ben’s funeral aggregate 20£ 11s.] 

January Ist. Toa poor man at Crediton whose house (?) fell 
upon him, 6d. 

January 29th. My wife gave Hannibal, Bro. Mott’s Man, 
who came home with ye children, 1s. 

[Presumably a negro servant. ] 

March 17th. I recd. of Will Curwood by his wife 20£ and also 
his with his son’s bond for 25£, being in all 45£, the money 
for my wife’s mother’s house with a little field near ye pond 
in Samford Peverel, intended as part of my wife’s portion: 
her mother to have ye interest of it during her life. 

July 8rd. pd Mr. Jeans for John’s indentures to Mr. Brown, 5s. 


. February 18th, layed out for Mr. Walter Furse of Chulmleigh 


what I p4 Nic. Crocker for Pool’s Synopsis in 5 vols., 2£ 13s. 

February 24th. Sent the above st books to Mr. Furse by ye 
messenger he sent his order by, and then recd wt I had layd 
out, 2£ 13s. 

a 30th. To John, what he gave for a seat in ye meeting, 
10s, 

August 5th. Gave to one Clare, of Holy Island, who had his 
house and goods ruined by an inundation, Is. 

September 15th. p4 for a sett of china dishes and plates, 
besides ye value of 10s. in silver lace and other things; in 
money, 9s. 

April 20th. Laid out for a stamp paper for Mall’s and Nan’s 
release of Mr. Partridge and Mr. Brooks ye trustees, 1s. 

August 22nd. p¢ to Mr. John Lane, Treasurer, for ye 
Charity Children, midsummer quarter, 5s. 

air a 22nd. Spent at Exeter for ye horses when sister 

arah and daughter and Nan went to ye assize, ls. 6d. 

October 18th. My wife pd Mr. Rich. Hall for 8 y™4s } of stuffe 
for my gown at ls. 10d. per yard, 15s. 

January 13th. pd Mr. Richards when we took ye oaths of 
Allegiance Supremacy and abjuration at ye quarter Sessions 
at Mr. Osmonds, 2s. | 

August 14th. Spent on ye journey wh I made with Hen. to 
London and Tewkesbury, 4£ 16s. 9d. 

October 27th. pd Mr. Arthur Buckland for Hen’s gown, 1£. 

October 30th. p4 Mr. Buckland for S8yds. of Russel at Is. 9d. 
pr yd for my gown, 14s. 

ao 2nd. Mr. Baitson for Hen’s broadcloth suit, 

Be 

December 15th. Gave to a poor woman toward curing her 

eye, 6d. 
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June 10th. Spent in our journey to Tewkesbury, John being 
with me. [Total 10th to 15th.] 1£ 138s. 6d. 


June 14th. To Hen. to pay his apothecary’s bill, 15s. 


. May 6th. Carryed and p4 into ye Assembly at Exon, to- 


wards ye support of poor meetings 6£ 7s. we I had recd of 
Mr. Glasse and his son Michael 31s., of Mr. Jo Chapel and - 
wife 20s. 6d.; of Mr. Art. Buckland 7s. 6d. ; of Mr. Carthien, 
21s. ; of Mrs. Dor. Prowse, 42s. ; of Mr. Gale 5s. 

June ee Gave toward couching of James Kemp’s eyes, 
2s. 6d. 

September 26th. pd Mr. Brown for Johns dyet for 14 weeks 
1£ 15s. 

Gave Mrs. Morgan towards ye cure of her mare’s eye, Is. 6d. 


. April 22nd. To Mall, towards paying for her wedding clothes, 


5£ 5s. 

April 25th. More to Mall, to pay for her wedding clothes, 
54£ 5s. 

April 27th. p4 at ye Half Moon at Exon for a pint of wine for 
Mr. Kiddell, 9 

April 30th. My daughter Mary was marryed to Mr. Solomon 
Kiddell at Bickley by Mr. Theodore Carew : having given me 
a bond dat. 29th Apr. to leave her 300£ ete. 

April 30th. To my wife, when Mall was marryed, 6s. 


May 8th. To Mall, when she went from my house to her own, 
1£ 3s. 

May 26th. Recd. of Mr. Thos Stephenson ye sume of Ninety- 
four pounds and ten shillings in discharge of Mr. Henry 
Leigh’s bond of one hundred pounds principal and 5£ as one 
years Interest due upon ye bond to my daughter Anne ; 
wh she acknowledged in her receipt upon ye bond, myself 
and Mr. Elk. Chappel being witnesses: Allowing and giving 
to the said Mr. Stephenson ten guineas for procuring ye pay- 
ment, upon account of ye difficulty and hazard yt did arise 
upon Mr. Leigh’s absconding, and perplexed circumstances, 
and death. 

August 31st. pd Mr. Sam Westcott for supplying my vacancy 
while I was at Exeter 2 Lords days, 1£. : 


October 15th. Spent at Tauton (sic) and given to coz 
Chadwick’s maid, 2s. Pd. Mr. Amory for half years board 
for Hen. from lady day to Michaelmas, John and Hen. 
being present, 6£. 

October 20th. p4 Mr. Kiddell we he laid out for a Fan 
for John to carry to Tauton to give to Mrs. Betty Shrapnel, 
8s. 

November 7th. paid Mr. Hen. Lane six pounds and ten 
shillings to send to his son at_ Tewkesbury, for him to pay 
to Mrs. Jones widd. of ye late Mr. Jones ; being what was due 
to him for Hen’s board and teaching ; bead one guinea 
wh Hen. borrowed, and also what he paid the Apothecary 
for Hen. when Il. 
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71720. February 15th. Sarah Richards brought me ten pounds 
upon desire of ye society of women yt use to meet at Brush- 
fords in Weston, to keep it safely for them: unto whom I 
gave my bond for the money, to be without interest. 


» dune 8th. pd Mr. Amory for Hen’s board in full, being for 
one qt from Michaelmas to Chtmas last past, 3£. pd Mr. 
Groves and Mr. James in full for Hen’s teaching, being 3 qtts 
from 25th March to 25th December, 1719, 1£ 11s. 6d. For 
my horse at Tauton (sic) at ye old Angel etc., 1s. 2d. 


» dune 9th. Gave Mr. Short toward ye Meeting-place at 
Ufculm, 10s. 


» duly llth. Gave to Mr. Will Hewett to ye Brief for sufferers 
by thunder and hail in Staffordshire, 6d. 


» duly 19th. To Mr. Towel for preaching for me when I was at 
- Barnstaple, 10s. 6d. 


» August 10th. Given at ye Fast for ye Ordination of Mr. 
Walter of Combe and Mr. George Hanmar at Mr. Butcher’s 
Meeting-place at Barnstaple, where I preached, 6d. 

» september 7th. Given among the ministers at Exon towards 
y° charge of printing ye Assembly’s proceedings, Is. 

», October 18th. To John to pay for wool (upon his beginning 
to set up trade) bought in ye Market, 5£ 5s. 


3, October 18th. More to pay for what he bought at Minehead 
16£ 16s. 


1721. January 26th. Sent to Hen. by Mr. Sandercock, 3 moyedores, 
4£ Is. 


The following are the last two entries :— 


» June 27th. At the Coffee house, and given to a poor soldier, 
Ig. 2d. 


» June 28th. Gave Math Chappell on his loss by fire near 
Moulton, 2s. 6d. 


The Minutes of the Exeter Assembly contain a few notices 
of Mr. Moore from September, 1721 onwards. At that date 
he is placed second in the list of ordained ministers present, 
probably in order of seniority. He was present on 7th and 
8th May, and September 8rd and 4th, 1723; on the date 
last named a Mr. Follet being proposed for ordination it was 
** order’d that Mr. Moore, Mr. Evans [and others] do ordain 
him, and appoint time and place.” 

In May, 1724 the name of Moore does not appear in the 
register of attendance : but this may be an accidental omission, 
as on the next page, under “‘ Mony Brot into the Fund,” we 
have ‘‘ By Mr. Moore from Mr. Harding, 8£ 0 0.” Among 
“ Candidates and Strangers’”’ the name “ Mr. Henry Moore” 
appears, 

In May, 1725, it was reported that Mr. Cudmore of Looe in- 
tended to leave at Midsummer. A committee of six ministers, 
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including Moore, was appointed to urge Mr. Cudmore to ~ 
remain, if possible, till the next Assembly ; and “ by all suit- 
able arguments to press the people of Looe to do what they 
can for another minister, and that this Assembly may have 
an acct, next time they sit, what they can do.” 

Mr. Moore was present in September, 1725, and September, 
1726; and at the latter date ‘“‘Mr. Moore ’’—presumably 
Henry—was present as a candidate. At the Meetings of May 
9th and 10th, 1727, Henry Moore was proposed for ordination. 
“Being desired as previous thereunto to declare his senti- 
ments of the Doctrine of the Trinity, gave satisfaction to the 
Assembly.’’ It was agreed that Mr. Harding, Mr. Sandercock, 
Mr. Moore senr., and six other ministers “‘ be employed in 
g*Solemnity.’”’ [This Henry Moore was minister at Plymouth 
from 1731 to 1762; he had a son Henry, who was minister 
at Liskeard.] It was also ‘“‘ desired by the Assembly that Mr. 
Hall, Mr. Moore [and others] be engaged in Mr. Oxenham’s 
ordination.”” In September of the same year Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Ball, and some others are “‘ desired to join in the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Chorley.” 

In May, 1728, both John and Henry Moore were present ; 
the former brought in three guineas to the Fund, and the 
latter seven from Mr. Harding. A Mr. Peter Bennett, one 
of Moore’s students, is reported to have supplied for some 
time at Ailesbear Meeting. He was desired to bring to the 
next Assembly a testimonial from “his tutor, or some other 
ministers, of his ministerial abilities, sober conversation, and 
his being regularly admitted to the ministry.’”’ He failed 
to do this, and the grant that had been made to Ailesbear 
was suspended. 

This is the latest reference to John Moore we have been able 
to discover, except that he died on 25th August, 1730. He 
seems to have had no successor, either as pastor or tutor. 
After his death the Meeting-house in Peter Street was applied 
to secular purposes, being at one time ‘‘a pound-house for 
cyder, and afterwards a theatre for strolling players.” In 
1781 it was rebuilt as a Methodist preaching place. 

Mention is made of Benjamin Kiddell, born at Tiverton, 
educated in the Bridgwater Academy, minister in succession 
at Sidmouth (1750), Cork (1759), and Shepton Mallet (1770), 
died 1803. It seems most likely that he was a younger son 
of Solomon Kiddell and Mary Moore. 
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Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism 


By A. F. Scorr Pzarson, M.A., B.D., D.Th. (Cambridge 
University Press. 25s.) 


study of Puritan origins, and Dr. Scott Pearson’s book is 

worthy to rank with the best of them. It is the work of 

a scholar who for many years has given himself to research, 
and his findings, on the whole, are to be trusted. Dr. Pearson is 
a minister of the Church of Scotland who believes both in Presby- 
terianism and in a National Church, and he can therefore enter 
on a study of the life and teaching of Cartwright with peculiar 
sympathy. His well-documented biography, however, is almost 
entirely free from bias, and it will rank as an indispensable work for 
the student of the period. 

While we learn very little about Cartwright as a man—what he 
looked like, what sort of husband and father he was—we do get 
straightened out many passages in the history of the time that have 
up to now been very confused, and light is thrown on periods in 
Cartwright’s life where darkness has hitherto prevailed. 

Some slips in the volume have been pointed out in the current 
issue of the Congregational Quarterly. To them may be added the 
following : 

On p. 213 we have J. G. Crippen for T. G. Crippen; and on pp. 
234 f., Dr. Pearson gives the impression that hethinks Constantine 
and Augustine were contemporaries. More important than 
these, however, are the acceptance of the slanderous verdict of 
many in regard to Martin Marprelate: it should be impossible 
for anyone who has read the Tracts and contemporary lampoons 
to speak of “‘the unheard of pitch of scurrility of Martin.” This, 
we imagine, points to what is perhaps the one weakness in 
Dr. Pearson’s equipment—lack of a full and thorough acquaintance 
with the pamphlet literature of the period. With the documentary 
evidence Dr. Pearson seems quite familiar ; indeed the transcripts 
of original documents, given in the appendix, contribute largely 
to the value of the book. 

Then the passage on p. 223 which says that ‘‘ Harrison represented 
more faithfully [than Browne] the genealogical connection with 
Puritan Presbyterianism”’ would surely be difficult to substantiate. 
It was Harrison with whom Browne lived in Norwich, and if one 
came under Anabaptist influences there, the other certainly did. 


me HIS century has already seen notable contributions to the 
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We cannot think as highly of Cartwright as does Dr. Pearson— 
but that is largely because we do not share his conception of the 
Church. To us the retention of living and of membership in a 
Church while striving to alter in a radical degree the form of govern- 
ment of that Church does not seem quite “‘ cricket’: our heart 
warms rather to those who, at whatever cost—livelihood, liberty, 
life—were prepared to come out and be separate, and strive to 
realize:their vision of the Church. 

Nevertheless Dr. Pearson has done the cause of historical learn- 
ing great service. Nostudent ofthe early history of Nonconformity 
—or indeed of the Elizabethan Church—can ignore his work. We 
trust he will be encouraged by the reception given to this volume 
to go forward : the relationship of Separatism and Presbyterianism 
between 1580 and 1620 still requires investigation, and if Dr. Pear- 
son can tell us more about Browne’s and Penry’s adventures in 
Scotland he will place us further in his debt. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


EDITORIAL. 


ei HE next meeting of the Society will be held in the Council 
Room at the Memorial Hall, on Tuesday, May 11th, 
at 4.30. The Editor will be glad if members will join 
him at tea at that hour, but he would be obliged if 
those intending to be present would let him have a card before 
May 7th. After tea officers will be elected and Dr. Grieve will 
open a discussion on ‘“‘ The Future of Our Society.” This will 
follow very appropriately the survey of the achievements of 
the Society which appears below. 


* * * * 


The retirement of the Rev. T. G. Crippen—for many years 
the Editorial Secretary, and the heart and soul, of the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society—from the office of Librarian at the 
Memorial Hall should not be allowed to pass without mention 
in these pages. During a very long life Mr. Crippen has 
served the denomination with the utmost fidelity, doing work 
that finds no recognition in newspaper paragraphs or on 
public platforms, but which is as necessary as it is lasting. It 
is not invidious to say that Mr. Crippen stands alone in his 
knowledge of the history of our churches. The T'ransactions 
from their first issue testify to the range of his learning, the 
depth of his researches, and width of his love for Congregational- 
ism and for the truth. His indomitable spirit has brought him 
to his work at the Library long after his physical strength was 
exhausted, and his knowledge has always been at the disposal of 
students. We hope for him in the quiet of his eventide a happy 
leisure with his books and manuscripts. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile we are glad to record that in the immediate 
future the Library will be in the safe hands of the Rev. William 
Pierce, who presided at our Society’s first meeting, and was 
for a long period Secretary. Mr. Pierce is already at work on 
a catalogue of the Library on modern lines ; we trust it will 
serve the purpose of reminding the denomination of some of its 
treasures. 
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Some time ago an inquiry was made at the Memorial Hall 
for a copy of the well-known engraving, “The Assertion 
of Liberty of Conscience at the Westminster Assembly.” 
Unfortunately no copy was then available, and the inquirer 
left no address. We have since learnt where a copy is to be 
obtained, together with the companion engraving, ‘‘ The Trial 
ot Lord William Russell, 1683.” Both the engravings 
(which measure 38” x 30”) are in excellent condition, and are 
framed and glazed. If this note should meet theinquirer’s eye, 
or. the eye of persons seeking suitable pictures for vestries and 
Church parlours, we should be happy to put them in touch 
with the present owner. 


* * * * 


In our next issue we hope to print ‘‘The Story of the 
Beginning of Congregationalism in Newfoundland” by the 
Rev. D. L. Nichol. 


* * * * 


The National Book Council is doing good service by 
circulating bibliographies relating to special subjects. The 
one dealing with Quakerism is before us, and an excellent 
one it is. Our readers will be glad to know that a similar 
bibliography for Congregationalism is in preparation. 
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The Congregational Historical Society. 
A Survny, 1900-1925. 


HEN Dr. Peel asked me to prepare this paper for our 

Autumn Meeting at Bournemouth in October, 1925, 

I began my task by running through the issues of 

the Transactions from the beginning, not so much 

from the point of view of their actual contents, but as pointing 

the way to the measure of what the Society has accomplished 

or tried to accomplish. This done, I scoured my own Library 

and that of Lancashire College for relevant publications since 

1900, and I was rather agreeably surprised at the result. 

This double procedure will explain the form taken by my 
observations. 

Let us remind one another how the Society began, and by 
way of background recall that it was the end of the Victorian 
Age. A Conservative Government was in power, the Boer 
War was in progress, and on the horizon was the Balfour 
Education Bill. There was a general feeling of insecurity 
and jeopardy among the Free Churches. Free Church Councils 
were in their youth and everywhere active. C.S. Horne had 
in 1898 written What we owe to the Puritans, and Mr. A. G. 
Evans and Mr. Houlder had followed in 1899 with primers 
of Free Church History. 

Till our Renaissance set in comparatively little had been 
done since John Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History of England 
(begun 1867, finished in 1884) and Herbert Skeats’s History 
of the Free Churches in England(1868)—second edition, continued 
from 1851 by C. Miall (1891). Across the Atlantic Williston 
Walker had given us The Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
alism (1893), and at home Dr. Mackennal had edited The Story 
of the English Separatists—half a dozen tracts in connection 
with the Tercentenary of Greenwood, Barrowe and Penry. 
Dr. John Brown had written his Bunyan in 1885, his Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1895, and a Centenary history of the Bedfordshire 
Association in 1896. Dr. Nightingale had done Lancashire 
Nonconformity in six volumes 1890-1893 ; Mr. J. L. Thomas 
the Centenary history of Somerset in 1896. Mr. Elliot did 
a similar service for Salop in 1898, Messrs. Densham and Ogle 
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for Dorset in 1899. Others had investigated the 100 years’ 
warfare of individual Churches, especially W. H. Summers 
for Mortimer West and Beaconsfield. 

The year 1900, in which our Society may be said to have 
been born, saw some interesting productions, ¢.g., 

James Ross: History of Independency in Scotland 
(a result of the Union of the C. U. and E. U. in 1897). 

Dr. Powicke: Henry Barrowe and the exiled Church of 
Amsterdam. 

The reprint of Bradford’s History of Plimouth Plan- 
tation from the original MS. .... 
and Dr. Hensley Henson : Dissent in England. 

So there was a sense of stir, the sound of a going in the 
mulberry trees. 

Alongside all this there was a revival of historical study 
generally—in the older Universities and in the new. One 
example will suffice: Prof. T. F. Tout was laying the 
foundations of the School of History at Manchester. 

Here I might point to two or three concurrent and subse- 
quent stimuli. 

(a.) Centenaries of County Unions. Several date from the 

early years of the nineteenth century (vide infra). 
(b.) The Education Struggle of 1902 ff, which produced two 
series, viz., Hras of Nonconformity and Congregational 
W orthies. 

(c.) The Celebration of 1662 in 1912, and that of 1620 in 
1920 both produced a crop, at least ‘‘ good in parts.” 

But I was going to begin by saying how the Society began. 
There are not many here who remember it, and I am not one 
of them, for I was in India at the time. Here is the story as it 
is told in Transactions No. 1 (April, 1901, now out of print). 

“The Society originated in a suggestion made by the Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne, M.A., in a letter to the Rev. G. Currie 
Martin, M.A., B.D., in the spring of 1899. The latter at once 
communicated with a number of leading Congregationalists 
inviting their opinion, and asking their support in the event of 
such a Society being founded. The matter was next brought 
before the Council of the Young People’s Union (London 
District) of which Mr. Currie Martin is Secretary. On the 
motion of the Rev. Alfred Rowland, B.A., LL.B., it was 
decided to convene a meeting of all interested at the Autumnal 
Meetings of the Congregational Union in Bristol. This 
meeting was held under the presidency of the Rey. W. Pierce, 
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and was well attended. It was then resolved to form such a 
Society, and a provisional committee was appointed. In 
May, 1900, another meeting was held in the Library of the 
Memorial Hall, when Dr. McClure, who took the chair, 
introduced the subject, and addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. C. Silvester Horne and G. Currie Martin. It was agreed 
that the purpose of the Society should be threefold, viz., 

“1. To encourage research into the origins and history of 
Congregationalism. 

“2. To issue transactions giving the results of and dis- 
cussions on such research. 

“3. To print MSS. and documents, and to republish rare 
books and tracts. ; 

** Dr. McClure was chosen first President : Mr. Currie Martin, 

Secretary ; and Mr. W. H. Stanier, Treasurer. 

“Shortly afterwards the Committee issued to all churches 
founded prior to 1750 a circular containing the following 
queries :— 

“1. Has any History of your Church been issued in any 

form? If so, can we procure a copy ? 

**2. Does your Church possess any original records of its 
history ? How far back do these date ? 

*“* 3. If such are in your possession, are you willing to have 
copied for us interesting and important extracts ; 
or, on production of sufficient guarantee, to permit 
us to have them until such extracts are made ? 

“4, If the original records are not in your possession, can 
you tell us where they are, or when and where they 
were last traced ? 

‘These circulars were issued to the number of 487, and up 
till the end of March, 1901, over 150 replies have been received. 
Some of these are of very great interest and value. In several 
cases existing histories have been generously presented to the 
Society. In others promises have been made to send forth- 
coming histories. In many instances references are given to 
larger well-known local histories, and in a few cases unique 
sources of great importance are revealed, to which the Society 
will devote attention, and bring to light whatever of interest 
they contain. All the replies have been carefully classified, 
and at present the printed material is being examined by the 
librarian of the Historical Library at the Memorial Hall, 
and comparison made with the histories therein existing. 
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It is to be hoped that speedy answers may yet be received 
from the large number of churches that have not responded 
to the Society’s appeal. 

“* This first issue of Transactions may be taken as a specimen 
of some of the directions in which research may with advan- 
tage be pushed, while the careful and scholarly bibliography, 
to be brought down in successive issues to the present time, 
cannot fail to be of immense value to students.” 


* * * * 


ANNALS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1902, May. 125 members were reported. 
» Autumn (Glasgow). Dr. Mackennal from the chair indicated 
certain directions for necessary and promising research, viz., 

The early history of the Separatist Communities. 

The relation between the early Independents and the 
Presbyterians. 

The breach between Independents and Presbyterians ; and 
the origin of the Unitarian Churches in England. 

The history of the Evangelical Revival. 


He also urged the advisability of visiting the Colleges and seeking 
to interest their authorities in the serious study of Congregational 
History. 

1903. May. 165 members. Dr. McClure resigned and Dr. Brown 
succeeded to the chair. Mr. Currie Martin also resigned and 
was succeeded by Mr. Crippen and Mr. Henry Thacker. 

» Autumn. Bournemouth. This meeting was noteworthy for 
Mr. Brownen’s paper on Nonconformity in Hampshire, an 
excellent example of what should be done for most or all of 
the counties (especially the map). 

» was a Robert Browne year. Mr. Crippen reprinted Reformation 
without Tarrying for Anie, and Mr. Burrage A New Year's 
Guift. Mr. Dixon discovered the register of Browne’s burial 
in St. Giles, Northampton, 8/10/1633. 

1904. May. 175 members—but several in arrears with subscriptions, 
‘‘ which is some cases may possibly indicate tacit resignation.” 

», Autumnal meeting at Cardiff. Papers by Rev. William Pierce, 
on “The Marprelate Tracts,’ and by Prof. Lyon Turner on 
“Early Welsh Nonconformity as illustrated by the Indulgence 
of 1672.” It was agreed to send Penry’s Aequity to press 
immediately. 

1905. May. 160 members. It was reported that Prof. Turner had 
transcribed all the documents in the Public Record Office 
relating to the Indulgence of 1672, and that members of the 
Society were at work in connection with Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxon, Kent, Surrey, Northumberland and Durham. 

» Autumn. Leeds. Rev. Bryan Dale spoke on English Congre- 
gationalism there. This was Mr. Cater’s year—‘ Robert 
Browne at Achurch.”’ He had previously dealt with Browne’s 
forbears and descendants. 


1906. 


1908. 
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We mourned the death of W. H. Summers, and welcomed 
C. Burrage’s True Story of R. Browne. 

At Wolverhampton in the autumn the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen 
told us of the labours of Capt. Jonathan Scott and others 
spoke of Early Congregationalism in Leek and Longdon. 

Reported that the committee had been unable to meet, and 
that the officers had been obliged to act on their own respon- 
sibility. So they tried a working committee of Londoners 
and an indefinite number of corresponding members resident 
in the country. 

Autumn. Blackpool. Rev. J. H. Colligan on English Non- 
conformity in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

May. 178 members. Congratulations to the recently founded 
Baptist Historical Society. Mr. Cater’s researches in Peter- 
borough diocesan archives regarding Robert Browne. Rev. 
W. Pierce’s Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts. 


N.B.—Death of Rev. T. Lord of Horncastle in the 101st year of 


1911. 


ee) 


his age and 75th of his ministry. He preached on Sunday 
9th August and died on Friday, 21st. 

Prof. Turner on the Episcopal Returns of 1665-1666. 

Autumn. Liverpool. Mr. Boag on Congregationalism in 
Northumberland and Durham. 

Autumn. Sheffield. Paper on the Attercliffe Academy. Issue 
of B. Dale’s Yorkshire Puritanism. 

May. Attendance unusually meagre. Mr. A. Peel gave an 
account of the work in which he was engaged on the Morrice 


Autumn. Hampstead. Rev. D. Macfadyen on North London 
suburban churches. 

Rey. A. Ridley Bax on Sussex. 

The Tombs in Bunhill Fields were receiving attention. 

Prof. Turner’s Official Records of Early Nonconformity under 
Persecution and Indulgence. 

(a) Episcopal returns of 1665; (b) Sheldonian reports of Con- 
venticles, 1669 ; (c) Documents relating to the Indulgence of 
1672. 

Autumn. Nottingham. Prof. Sanders spoke on Early Non- 
conformity in Nottinghamshire, and Prof. Lyon Turner on 
a Spy Book of the time of Charles IT. 

May. Mr. Crippen reviewed the past decade (see Transactions, 
January, 1912). Rev. F. I. Cater on ‘“‘ The Excommunication 
of Robert Browne and his will.” 

Autumn. Manchester. Attendance fairly numerous. Mr. Peel 
spoke on William White. Mr. Burrage and Rev. T. 
Gasquoine were busy with Penry records. 

May. Dr. John Brown, President. Dr. Nightingale, Chairman. 

Autumn. Southend. ‘A satisfactory and hopeful gathering.” 
Mr. Goodall on “Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in 
Essex.’ Dr. Alexander Gordon made proposals for a Historical 
Exhibition. 

May. Death of Rev. C. Silvester Horne and Mr. Watkinson 
of Herne Bay. Dr. Gordon on ‘‘Calamy as a Biographer.” 
Exhibition projects. No Autumnal Meeting. 
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1915. May. Dr. Grieve on Puritanism and Independency in South 
Pembrokeshire. 

Autumn. Leeds. Rev. G. Shaw Briggs on Puritanism in 
Wharfedale. Prof. Turner on the Clerical Subsidy of 1661. 
Dr. Peel’s Seconde Parte of a Register published. 

1916. May. A good attendance. Rev. Charteris Johnston on the 

History of Western College. Exhibition deferred till the 
Peace. 

Autumn. Birmingham. Rev. A. G. Matthews on Early 
Nonconformity in Staffs., and Mr. W. Wimbury on Congre- 
gationalism in Worcestershire. 

1917. May. No meeting, but the Committee had the pleasure of a 
paper from Dr. A. Gordon. 

Autumn, London. A handful of members. Mr. Pierce led a 
conversation on the relation of John Penry to the early 
London Separatists. 

1918-20. Reference must be made to the Minute Book, for no Transac- 
tions were issued between April, 1918, and February, 1920. 

1920. May. A good meeting to hear a remarkable paper by Prof. 
Hearnshaw on the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Autumn. Southampton. Mr. W. Dale on “‘ Southampton and 
the Mayflower,”’ with a tour to points of interest. Rev. F. W. 
Camfield on “‘ Religious Life in the 17th Century.” 

1921. Mr. Muddiman becomes Treasurer. At the autumnal meeting 
in Bristol, Rev. C. E. Watson of Rodborough on “ George 
Whitefield and Gloucestershire Congregationalism.”’ 

1922. Mr. Crippen retires from the Editorship. Deaths of Dr. John 
Brown and Sir John McClure. In May, Rev. M. Kirkpatrick 
on James Morison; in the Autumn, at Hull, Mr. A. E. Trout 
on Nonconformity in that city. 

1924. Dr. Peel becomes editor. In May, Rev. Claude Jenkins of 
Lambeth spoke on ‘‘ An Elizabethan Episcopal Register.” 

Autumn. Northampton. An excellent meeting. Sir Ryland 
Adkins on Doddridge and Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ Gleanings from Castle 
Hill Church Book. 

1924, In April. The Northampton Memorial to Robert Browne. 

May. 115 ordinary members, 6 life, 6 honorary, 18 subscribing 
libraries and colleges. Principal Wheeler Robinson on “‘ The 
Value of Denominational History.” 

Autumn. Liverpool. Prof. Veitch on Dr. Raffles. 

1925. May. Rev. W. Pierce on ‘‘ Nonconformist Contributions to the 
building of the Mansion House.” The editor outlined a pro- 
posal for reprinting a uniform edition of Browne, Barrowe, 
Greenwood, Penry and Harrison. 


* * * 


I turn now to the second part of my project, viz., to give 
some account of the relevant literature published in the 
twenty-five years of our survey. This involves some repetition, 
as many books have been already mentioned. The basis of 
the classification is Mr. Crippen’s Bibliography in the T’rans- 
actions for 1905. The list does not claim to be exhaustive 
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but I hope nothing of real import has been omitted. I am 
sure the Editor will welcome corrigenda et addenda. 


PURITANISM AND NONCONFORMITY IN GENERAL. 


C. 8. Horne: A Popular History of the Free Churches, 1903. 
Eras of Nonconformity, 1904ff; especially 
W. 4H. Summers: Our Lollard Ancestors. 
J. H. Shakespeare: Baptist and Congregational Pioneers. 
J. Brown: Oommonwealth England. From the Restoration to the 
Rebellion. 
C. S. Horne: Nonconformity in the 19th Century. 
N. Micklem : God’s Freemen, 1922. 
J. G. Stevenson : Fathers of our Faith (n.d.). 
J. Heron: Short History of Puritanism, 1908. 
J. Brown: The English Puritans, 1910. 
H. W. Clark: History of English Nonconformity, 2 vols., 1911. 
H. Henson: Puritanism in England, 1912. 
G. B. Tatham : The Puritans in Power, 1913. 
F. Bate: The Declaration of Indulgence (1672), 1908. 
A. A. Seaton: The Theory of Toleration under the later Stuarts, 1911. 
Russell Smith : Religious Liberty under Charles II. and James II., 1911. 
H. T. Potten: The Strife for Religious Liberty, 1908. 
J. H. Colligan: The Arian Movement in England, 1913. 
Irene Parker : Dissenting en iene 1914. 
W. B. Selbie: Nonconformity (n.d.). 
H. Elvet Lewis (ed.) : The Ejectment of 1662 and the Free Churches, 1912. 
T. Bennett : Laws against Nonconformity, 1913. 
A. Gordon: Addresses Biographical and Historical, 1922; 
Freedom after Ejection (a Review of Nonconformity, 1660- 
1692), 1917. 
Cheshire Classis Minutes (1691-1745), 1919. 
B. Nightingale: The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmorland, 
2 vols., 1911. 
G. Lyon Turner: Original Records of Harly Nonconformity, 3 vols., 
1911-1914. 
F. J. Powicke: A Infe of Richard Baxter, 1924. 
W. Pierce: An Historical Introduction to the Marprelate sean 1908. 
See also under DocumEnTs. 


T. M. Rees: History of the Quakers in Wales. 


Here one ought to notice the formation of other Societies 
similar to our own : Friends’, Baptist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
and the issue of their Transactions, and of important works 
especially 
W. T. Whitley : The Works of John Smyth, 2 vols., 1915. 

W. H. Burgess: John Smyth the Se-Baptist, 1911. 
and the series on Quaker History (W. C. Braithwaite, Rufus M. Jones, 
A. N. Brayshaw). 
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Congregational Worthies: Milton (J. A. Hamilton); Harry Vane (F. J. 
Hearnshaw ; cf. Willcock’s larger book on the same subject) ; 
Browne (F. J. Powicke); Owen (J. Moffatt; cf. Dr. Moffatt’s 
Golden Book of John Owen); Howard (H. H. Seullard); 
Peters (T. G. Crippen); J. Goodwin (H. W. Clark); Blake (J. G. 
Stevenson) ; Howe (W. M. Scott). 

R. W. Dale: History of English Congregationalism, 1907. 

T. Hooper: The Story of English Congregationalism, 1907. 

C. Burrage: The Ohurch Covenant Idea—its origin and development, 
1904 (Philadelphia). 

The True Story of Robert Browne, 1906. 
John Penry the so-called Martyr, 1913. 

W. Pierce: John Penry: his Life, Times and Writings, 1924. 

T. Gasquoine : John Penry and other Heroes, 1909. 

B. Nightingale: The Heroic Age of Congregationalism, 1921; 

From the Great Awakening to the Evangelical Revival 
1919; 

Isaac Ambrose, the Religious Mystic ; 

Thomas Jollie of Altham. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS: LOCAL HISTORY. 


A. Peel: The First Congregational Ohurches (London, 1567-1581), 1920 ; 
The Brownists in Norfolk and Norwich about 1580, 1920. 
See also DOCUMENTS. 
Berks., Oxon and S. Bucks., by W. H. Summers, 1905. 
Lancashire, by B. Nightingale, 1906. 
Oheshire, by F. J. Powicke, 1907. 
Surrey, by E. E. Cleal, 1908. 
Staffordshire, by A. G. Mathews, 1924. 
Yorkshire, by F. Wrigley, 1923. 
ef. Bryan Dale’s Yorkshire Puritanism. 
Nottingham, Castle Gate, by A. R. Henderson, 1905; 
and a great many smaller works on individual churches. 
Note also Ira Boseley: The Independent Church of Westminster Abbey, 
1907 ; The Ministers of the Abbey Independent Church, 1911. 
James Johnston: Pioneers of Lancashire Nonconformity (R. Goodwin, 
H. Newcome, T. Jollie, O. Heywood), 1905. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


C. Burrage: New Facts about John Robinson, 1910. 
W. H. Burgess: John Robinson, 1920. 
F, J. Powicke : John Robinson, 1920. 
J. Rendel Harris: The Finding of the Mayflower, 1920 ; 
The Last of the Mayflower, 1920. 
The Return of the Mayflower (an Interlude), 1919. 
H. G. Wood: Venturers for the Kingdom, 1920. 
R. G. Usher: The Pilgrims and their History, 1918. 
W. Cockshott: The Pilgrim Fathers, 1909. 
T. W. Mason and B. Nightingale : New Light on the Pilgrim Story, 1920. 
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M. Dexter: The England and Holland of the Pilgrims, 1906. 
J. de Hoop Scheffer and W. E. Griffis: History of the Free Churchmen 
in the Dutch Republic, 1581-1701 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1921). 
The Leyden Pilgrim Messenger, 1922—. 
DOCUMENTS. 


A. Peel: The Seconde Parte of a Register (2 vols), 1915. 

John Masefield : Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1910. 

C. Burrage: Harly English Dissenters (2 vols.), 1912. 

R. Browne: Reformation without Tarrying for Anie, ed. T. G. Crippen, 


1903 ; 
A New Year’s Guift, ed. C. Burrage, 1904. 
Retractation, ed. C. Burrage, 1907. 
H. Barrowe: Four Causes for Separation, ed. T. G. Crippen, 1906. 
J. Greenwood : Pastoral Letter, ed. T. G. Crippen, 1906. 
J. Penry : Aequity of an Humble Supplication, ed. A. J. Grieve, 1905. 
Harrison: The Church and the Kingdom, ed. A. Peel, 1920 (plus The 
Brownists in Norwich, 1580). 
An Answer to John Robinson, by a Puritan friend, ed. C. Burrage, 1920. 
The Marprelate Tracts, 1588-9, ed. W. Pierce, 1911. 

In the foregoing lists no attempt has been made to distin- 
guish between work done by members of the Society and work 
done by others. But I think it may safely be said that the 
Society has justified its existence. In particular we are under 
a great debt to Mr. Crippen (and I hope some echo of our 
obligation and of our loving appreciation of his devotion to 
our cause may reach him in his retirement), to Dr. John 
Brown, Dr. Nightingale, Dr. Powicke, Dr. Peel, Prof. Lyon 
Turner, Rev. W. Pierce, Mr. Burrage, Dr. Clark, and Rev. 
F. Ives Cater. 

It is true that we have not realized all our expectations, 
and that is fortunate. There are many tasks still awaiting 
us and the time is opportune. I would appeal especially 
to ministers and others who have specialized or are specializing 
in History at the Universities to turn their attention to our 
annals and records, for in them they will find much that has 
been best and most significant in the life of England during 
the last 350 years. I have hopes that we may yet prepare 
an Exhibition of Historical Relics, perhaps for the Centenary 
Meeting of the Congregational Union, and in conjunction with 
it that desired collection of Congregational Patristics. If any 
one wishes to know what kind of work is waiting to be done, 
he can see it on page two of the first issue of our T’ransactions,, 
a reprint of which issue is desirable. One useful thing would 
be a complete index to the Transactions as so far published. 

I cannot bring this survey to a better finish than by quoting 
from an appeal made by Dr. McClure in 1901 : 
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“May I respectfully and yet very earnestly urge upon all 
here present to do their utmost for this Society ? I feel quite 
certain that if it is to succeed it can only be by personal, by 
individual effort. We appeal in vain to a large body like 
the Congregational Union or the Churches of the Congregational 
Union, and it is only here and there that people respond to 
what may be called a general invitation ; but during the past 
few months in many direction we have had indications of 
Sympathy and of co-operation, and I feel sure that the work 
we are attempting to do needs only to be known to secure the 
assistance of many who hitherto have, from ignorance or other 
causes, held aloof from us. ... We are Congregationalists, 
not by virtue of the little to which we bind ourselves, but by 
reason of the very great treasure which we are enabled to 
appropriate. We are denominational because we believe the 
more we know, and the greater interest that we take in our 
denomination and its history, the more wide and liberal we 
shall be in our sympathies and the more effective we shall 
be in our work in the world. That is the spirit in which 
I have associated myself with this Society, and I believe it 
is the spirit in which most members have associated themselves 
with it; and I trust that by our co-operation in what is 
surely a great work, and a work which very much requires 
to be done, we may seek, not to lay the churches under obli- 
gation—I doubt if they would feel it—but rather to lay our- 
selves under a great obligation which we should endeavour 
honestly to fulfil. If the future is to be more glorious than the 
past it is only in so far as we understand the past and try 
to draw from it those lessons which we hope will make the 
future what we desire it to be.” 

A. J. GRIEVE. 
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A Puritan Moderate : 


Dr. THomas THorowcoop, S.T.B. 1595-1669. 


RectoR oF Grimston, LitTLE MASSINGHAM AND GREAT 
CRESSINGHAM IN THE CouNTY OF NORFOLK. 


N July, 1924, the Norfolk & Norwich Archeological Society 
purchased some of the Townshend MSS., including two. 
described as “ Diary of Dr. Thorowgood.”’ This Diary, 

transcribed and edited by one of our members, Mr. B. Cozens- 
Hardy, has been printed in the Norfolk Archeology, and we 
are indebted to the Editor for permission to reproduce it 
here. We have summarized Mr. Cozens-Hardy’s Introduction. 

Thomas Thorowgood was the fifth son of William 
Thorowgood, Rector of Grimston and Bickerston, who is. 
reputed to have had strong Puritan leanings. He went to 
St. John’s, Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1609, his M.A. in 
1612. Afterwards he went to Oxford, where he probably 
studied theology, for Cambridge conferred on him the degree 
of §.T.B. in 1624. In 1621 he was presented to Little 
Massingham, and he succeeded his father at Grimston in 
1625, resigning in favour of his son-in-law in 1646. He was 
a member of the Westminster Assembly in 1643, took some 
form of clerical duty at Crayford in Kent in 1647, and in 1649 
began, a three years’ engagement as assistant to the Rector 
of Kingston-on-Thames. He was back again in Norfolk in 
1653, having been “‘designed in his absence” to Great 
Cressingham, where he lived when the “ diary ” was prepared. 
He died in 1669. His publications were Moderation Justified— 
a Fast Sermon preached before the House of Commons in 
1644—and Jews in America, or Probabilities that Americans are 
of that Race (1650). 

The manuscripts consist of a letter (dated Oct. 7th, 1661), 
which we do not print, replying to the charge that he had 
failed to provide his quota for a military muster, and the 
diary, which, recounting his actions from 1642 onward and 
aiming at rebutting the accusations of republicanism and 
disloyalty, gives an interesting picture of a cross-bench mind. 
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Mr. Cozens-Hardy thus sums up the character and work 
of Thorowgood. 

“Walker in his Sufferings of the Clergy and Calamy in his 
Nonconformists’ Memorial give much information about those 
who definitely took sides in the Troubles, ‘stuck to their 
guns’ and suffered, but this Diary deals with a man who, 
though he was thrust into prominence on one side, endeavoured, 
prompted either by principle or prudence, to steer a middle 
course, with the result that each party in turn thought him 
the friend of the other. It is easy after the passage of 260 
years to charge a person with lack of moral or political fibre, 
but the times were very confused and the future most uncer- 
‘tain, and there must have been many like Falkland, Hampden, 
Archbishop Usher and Richard Baxter who took sides, but 
yet deplored the excesses which civil wars always engender. 

“There is little doubt that Thorowgood was able to render 
‘considerable help to some of his brethren who suffered for 
being more partisan than himself, or whose position’ made them 
@ more obvious target for persecution. We must not forget, 
however, that the Diary was written to rebut the charge of 
republicanism and ecclesiastical disloyalty. We may perhaps 
wonder whether, if the Puritans had remained dominant, 
Thorowgood would not have been able to produce an equally 
effective apologia from the other point of view, had the 
necessity ever arisen.” 


THE DIARY. 


Thomas Thorowgood of Cressingham hath bene charged, 


1. To have 6004 land p’an: But upon oath he is ready to averr 
he hath not 200" & his benefice is about 100" p’an. 


2. To have 10 or 12 Horse Arms & sent out his worst’horse. Upon 
like oath he saith he hath but one & the horse sent was his 
best, & he hath lost neere an 100" in horses by the disease. 

3. That to other powers he sent 3 or 4 horses well furnished. 

And all along was pleased with & a promoter of ye government. 

5. That he harboured lately some grand enemyes of the King. 

He is sory any Christian should devise such improbabilities 
against him ; thes 3 last are denyed upon like oath & for his 
whole carriage in thes 20 yeers past, he refers to the following 
narrative, true in every particular. 


i 


le.g., Bishop Halland Dean Hassall. 
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St Hamd L’Estrange came after 
midnight to my house, hardly 
scaping the troopers, all the 
long day before he had wan- 
dered without food. Ye next 
morning I found him very ill 
in bed, I rode to Dt Bacon for 
his advice &c. &c.’ 

S* Charles Mordaunt lay in the 
same chamber the night be- 
fore, he was then gone, but 
came againe often in that 
Squirrell hunting? time as it 
was then called. 

Colonell Gosnold was severall 
days with me, as he went to 
Newark, thence to the King 
at Oxford wt he was one of 
the Treators about surrendring 
of it. 

Archdeacon Wigmore came fro 
ye Isle of Ely to me & was 
with me five or 6 weekes. 

S™ Jn Spelman was there also, 
as he went to Oxford & I did 
accompany him 7 or 8 nights 
on his way thether where he 
dyed & my Id. the A.B. of 
Armagh told me he there 
preached his funeral sermon. 
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The Divines of the Convocation being 
removed, I returned into Norfolk & 
followed the worke of my calling & 
was so far from being an incendiary 
yt the contrary was taken notice of 
by the Royal Party both Gentlemen 
& Cleargy & some persons of quality 
of both sorts were entertained in my 
house severall dayes and sometimes 2 
or 3 of them together: The newes 
therof was soone carried to the 
Comittee, where I was accused & 
threatened, & though I had some 
friends among them, yet certainly 
plundering and the prison was like to 
be my portion for receiving them so 
often and so many. Warrant was 
given out & 4 soldjours appointed 
to fetch me (as one of them since 
I heard of thes accusations has un- 
expectedly witnessed for me under 
his hand) for 3 reasons as he testi- 
fieth. 1, for harbouring Malignants. 
2, for not sending out a Light horse. 
3, for lending none, or no more mony 
to the Propositions: But Providence 
called me from that mischiefe to the 
Assembly to which when I was named, 
one Parlamt man opposed, saying he 
knew I was episcopall, therefore we 
desire to have him, said that worthy 
knight who related this to me & 
some other passages afterward. If it 
be suspected that I warped after this 
& was of another mind, that which 
followeth will cleere me therin also. 


The Ordinance of the Lords & Comons comended me 


to the Assembly & I went thither in my owne defence 
as hath bene said & consulted Bp Brounrigg in my way 
at his colledge in Cambridge, I saw no evil in going, for 
the Divines by the Act were called, not to determine but 
to be consulted with, as shall be most agreable to the work 
of God. The first appearance of difficulty there was the 
Covenant which I sub-signed, but after the rest & not till 
I had given in my reasons especially in reference to 


24,e., hunting of Squires. 
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Episcopacy, for I presumed the Kings Ma” & his posterity 
were well fenced therin. Some were appointed to answer 
them & the best satisfaction was that the King & the Parlamt 


‘has diminished the power of the Bps. In the debate diverse 


spake on their behalfe (for there were Epall men among 
them) Dt Temple, Mt Vines &c. Dt Reynolds, the most 
worthy Bp of Norwich mentioned a considerable caveat. 
They were taking doune at once the present & ancient & 
best forme of ecclesistical Government, this I find in 
searching my Assembly notes upon this occasion, with 
my owne saying then also, That in the discussing the 
Articles of Religion diverse learned & pious Bps had been 
named with honor, whom I then so named againe & I 
remember still who desired the Prolocutor there might be 
no more such nomination. In the Lords House one of 
the officers was violent against me & drew bloud from me 
and being blamed for it he said I was a malignant for he 
saw me talking with 2 of the most malignant Doctors. 

My sermon preached & printed is yet to be seen from 
Phil. 4. 5. Let yor moderation be know unto all men, 
the Lord.is at hand. & considering the season it gained 
approbation there, & sure I am some of the house stared 
sufficiently upon me at the very reading of the Text & 
others, my friends of the Royall party did not believe at 
first that such a scripture had been sounded in ye ears 
of the Comons in that juncture of affaires when the mastery 
of the Army began to worke. Nazianzeus said long since, 
moderation was woont to please all, but that hath not bene 
my lott. I am not ignorant that one or 2 faulted me as 
if I had therin spoken against the Festivity of Christs birth 
for they remembered not the Royall legality of that Fast 
day nor the times nor the matter & I knew not that I was 
blamed the next morning in a publique place. & when Holy 
dayes were putt downe I preached up Christmes* & upon 
a day of Humiliation. which minds me of one that said 
fiercely I was an enemy to Christmes, & when he was 
demanded if I did not always then feast my neighbours, 
that he confessed adding, They have but one draught of 
strong beere before dinner & another after, & yet he denied 
not but at meals they had sufficient also. The sermon 
indeed doth tell that the primitive Christians did not all 
accord in the day & month, January, May, Aprill &c., 
but it contends, if mathematicians & Historians shall designe 
the month & the day, it will not vote against the Christian 


3 Query. Dr. Heylin, Laud’s Chaplain and Biographer. 
‘The Puritans objected to the observation of Christmas, 
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‘ eelebration thereof; & if men would looke backe, this one 
worde would be enough to the wise & charitable ; & besides 
I can yet show yt the year before I moved publiquely that 
we might adjourne on Christmes day, some spoke against 
it but the adjournement then prevailed. On the Lords 
dayes before & after 1 preached on sutable scriptures, & 
L.K-M. encouraged by word & example unto Charity. It was an 
Honorable Lady that merily told me she liked not the 
phrase in the Epistle, The providence of heaven had designed 

the Fast to fall on that day, the metropolitane of all 
Festivityes ; | have heard the same since, but when I read 

Math. 10. 29 & that God worketh all things according to 

the counsell of his own will Eph. 3. 21. I see yet no cause 

of such distast. It was a good providence that guided the 

King & Parlamt to appoint at first that day of prayer 
against the Irish crueltyes & for y¢ diversion of the like from 

Engl¢. It was the like providence that continued the 
Monthly Fast till those 2 great dayes met together & I am 
certaine we looked upon it as a good providence & made 

such use of that Law in of prayers then for the King & 
Kingdome, which retarded somewhat & soundly vexed 
Oliver in his subtle growing. And why should I be blamed 

for ascribing the conjunction of thos 2 dayes to providence 

more than Math : Paris telling of severall matters happening 

to Tho. Becket on the same day of the weeke, he was borne 

on Tuesday, arraigned on Tuesday, banished on Tuesday, 
returned on Tuesday & was killed on Tuesday, and this 
beyond humane providence saith my Author. That sermon 

spake much for the Kings Ma” & his landes might have 

seen its desires to the House to regaine the King’s Royall 
person & favour. When the Parliament is spoken of & for, 

the King is ever intended as the Head thereof & some- 

time so named, among the last & most sure words it is 

said, pray, that God would returne the Head to the body, 

the King to the Parlamt. It ventured so much for peace 

that it desired another solemne Fast for that purpose. It 

was earnest against the Cromwellian Engine, Toleration 

of all Religions, so earnest that S.C. hath placed that passage 
among his Golden Apples. Serious it was against Church 
robbing & sacrilege & suffering the fabricks of ot Churches 

to decay. It called for more charitable respect to Epall 

men & their families, yea it invited to moderation even 

unto Papists. If it now please not the palate of some that 

there were either silent or in their minority, they might 

do well yet to consider the violence of thos times & if they 

had bene in such stormes, possibly they would not have 
dared so much abroad; there are [those] that complyed 
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submitted engaged & subscribed, their hands are yet to be 
seen, for a Commonwealth without King or House of Lords 
& now hope to redeeme that folly cowardize and sinn by 
devisinge evill devises & smiting me with their tongues, 
whose eyes never yet saw any such subscription of mine. 
They have or may see the contrary in the Vindication 
aftermentioned. What my preaching & principles were 
-in the beginning of thos violences hath bene declared, 
& when it was my course to pray in the Houses I never 
forget to supplicate the Almighty earnestly for the Kings 
Majesty &c. 

1645 I was invited to preach at S. Pauls & spake so much for 
monarchy that the then L4 Mayor gave me thankes in 
that very pticular good knowledge I had of frequent 

Armagh.converse with & faire reception from severall Bps Royall 

Lincoln & Epall men. I visited them in their prisons & relieeved 

Norw. d E 

Excet,.&them upon occasion according to my power. When a 

St H. B.Review was allowed by ye noble Earle of Manchester in 

Sr P. A. the Association for sequestered ministers I was so forward 

Me Gee effectuall in that worke for them that they have publiquely 

M.G. &c.2cknowledged my helpfulnes ; for my soule did sympathize 
in their miseryes & the sad sufferings of their wives & 

J.B. children & so much notice was taken of it yt I was openly 
called the malignants Advocate for my sollicitude in 
recovering ye 5” pt for them. 

1646 The next L¢ Mayor, ye most worthy St Tho: Adams 
was told at his coming home from y® morning sermon 
at S. Pauls that the Preacher in his parish church was 
invective & had proceeded, but they were absent, he said, 
& threatened the rest in the afternoone. My L4 was not 
willing to leave his own parish, nor to be abused there 
& was importunate with me to supply the place & would 
not be denyed. I went into a private chamber with my 
Bible & his concordance having penn inke & paper & in an 
hours space by Divine Assist*e asserted the ministerial 
function from the same Script: Jerem. 5. 3 w% was so 
miserably disserted against it in the morning sermon & 
had els bene worsted that evening against the Magistrate. 
Somewhat els considerable followed then & there & after 
in my L4 Mayors house, not so meet possibly in this Breviate 
to be remembered, for the Church was full of sectaryes that 
looked furiously upon me. 

1647 About this time for severall reasons I quitted my 

Mygreatemploym* in Norffk was invited into Kent & finding the 

ed Mplace legally voide I accepted of it & there remained till 

certified Y° Tuining Engagement cashiered me. Ye Troubles were 
by 2menthen most in that County, the Parlam* Army lay sore 
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of Cray-upon me, 20 or 30 at a time & in conclusion calling me 
ford,wCfavallier Rogue they tooke away my Horse and what 


I have , 
but 
never 


ever els they found. In all these times my greatest com- 
plyance was in paying Taxes & therin I was so slacke that 


had anylooking upon my papers, I find, the Plunder Master strained ° 
recom- my bookes & would have his fee besides, this was a generall 
penee & a forced fault & blessed be ot God & blessed be of King 
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that Nationall & constrained cryme is pardoned. No man 
can say I was at any time instrumental to the molestation 
or sequestring of any one, neither did I ever directly or 
indirectly goe about to invade or possess the Title or Interest 
of any. When the Deane of Norw% Dr Hassall was in 
danger to loose his benefice of Brancaster I did twise preserve 
him as his own letters testify. A Parlamt man said to me, 
I can this morning gaine 500" by lead & when he confessed 
it was from a Church I most seriously psuaded him to 
forbeare & not adventure upon such horrid impiety, telling 
him some passages out of St Hen: Spelmans Fate of Sacrilege. 
The advantage others made of ye lead from the pallace 
of the Bp of Norw® putt him upon it, we I said was too 
bad, but this was 10 times worse & would be bitter also 
in the end. 

When y® wildnes of the Army was more visible & 
encreased, I was with others filled with feare & astonish- 
ment not yet suspecting such horrid abominations, but 
hoping and believing they dare not infringe the covenant 
& when his Ma‘ concessions at the Isle of Wight strived 
towards a settlement of the Nation, I prepared an Epistle 
to that gracious King before the first Treatise of Jewes in 
America (as it is now prefixed to his present Ma’ with 
those variations in the 24 edition or addition) it was then 
so licensed to the presse, but the tryannous usurpers were 
so madly expeditious that they had accomplished their 
diabolical designs before thos sheets could be printed. 
Ass soon as I saw their monstrous intendings, I despaired 
of any good from them & joyned with the Assembly in their 
Vindication manifesting the Hellish horrors of such 
proceedings against the King, & when I had subscribed it, 
as it was printed, thrice, I came no more to y* Assembly, 
but repaired to an eminent Gentleman in y* Temple & 
told him what y® Divines had done desiring him to sollicite 
ye men of his profession to do the like : He did well approve 
the motion. I hastened letters also into Norfik stirring 
them up to such endeavours wherein they also laboured, 
as their Lines to me beare witnes. I mett one of those 
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Judges as he was going to that fatall bench & used words 
& arguments to divert him. When that calamatious day 
approached I did solemnly fast and pray with the little 
company in my family. Two or 3 dayes after one of that 
bloudy crew would needs know of me walking in West- 
minster Hall why I subscribed that wicked Vindication. 
I presently answered It was my desire somewhat might 
remaine upon record how much I did abhour that Jesuiticall 
doctrine & practice of king-killing. He said instantly the 
subscribers shall assuredly goe thither (pointing to the 
high Court of Injustice). We have then served good 
masters, I replied, that must now dye, because we cannot 
consent to that Act, for which we shal be detested of all 
men, Christians & Jews & Turks & other Infidells. He 
observed and blamed one that walked by us & listened to 
of comunication. Much & long discourse we had in that 
publique place too much to be inserted here, yet so much 
that Pragmaticus, who heard it, printed some part of it in 
his Mercury in thes words, Mt Thorowgood tells us plainly 
the Assembly cannot in honour or conscience declare a 
syllable in favour of this government nor so much as 
acknowledge it without an evident breach of the Covenant 
& making themselves ridiculous & scandalous to all men 
& nations who are capable either of reason or religion. 
To another of them in the same place not long after I 
justified the particulars of that Vindication: & when one 
of thos Caco-Zealots exalted that horrid murder as one 
of the highest pieces of justice since Adame, I said presently, 
it was y® highest piece of Injustice that ever the world 
saw since the 24 Adam, a gentleman then among us lately 
remembered me of this. 

The cursed Engagement (which in due time I trust shall 
have its due) followed soone after, which I did ever refuse 
to take, notwithstanding all persuasions & threats & that 
cost me deare in more places & wayes than one. It was 
no meane man but one of Olivers knights that offred me 
no meane preferment if I would subscribe, but, blessed be 
God, though I was tempted, they overcame me not. I 
met a good friend in Westminster Abby going with a great 
booke to Barbarous Bradshaw,* whose wayes I know he 
abhorred as much as my selfe; when he saw me amazed, 
you remember not, he said, the Spanish proverbe, A wise 
man will have a friend in Hell as well as in Heaven. I was 
as much against the next high Court of Injustice, for a 
friend of mine, I thinke yet alive, being dealt with to be 
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a Judge there, I told him Ketts Quercous Reformatoria was 
more just, for he tryed at his oake the rabble of his owne 
company only, & men like himself: & after in June 1651 
when one of Mt Loves’ Judges saw him coming in West- 
minster Hall, see, said he to me, how proud this fellow 
is, how he cocks his beaver, but I told him his boldness 
was not from pride but from innocence. While I was thus 
& by this means without employment, the Hon’* Earle 
of Kent & some other persons of quality invited me to 
Kingston upon Thames, assuring me the Engagement should 
not be forced upon me, being only an Assistant pro tempore 
to the Doctor w°® kept the Title but parted with y® profits, 
so I undertooke y¢ ministry of yt place for 3 years. 

I was soone discovered there to be no Republican, nor 
rigid Presbyterian & it was given out with confidence that 
I was one of the Kings Captains. I did every Lords day 
in such a manner pray for the King & the Royall family 
that the said noble Harle, then under a cloud also, gave 
me thanks & encouraged me, but an Army officer, sitting 
right against me in the Church threw downe his hatt in 
a rage & said he would putt me out of ye pulpitt. That 
year, having occasion to ride through Penshurst I gained 
favour to kisse the Duke of Glosters® hand, & after of the 
most gratious Princesse Elizabeth®, for the Sectaryes were 
compelled to say the grace of God was in her. It was 
the morning after newes came to them that they were 
to be removed to the dismall Isle of Wight. One of the 
Gentlemen that attended told me I might speake to her 
without danger, whose great sorrow was visible in her 
most sad aspect & countenance. It pleased God to mind 
me that I said ‘“‘ Madame, be of good comfort, there is a 
stocke of prayers going continually to heaven for you & 
yo' Royallfamily. God willsanctify yor afflictions & deliver 
you & them. Remember, Madame, your times are in the 
hand of God, all comes by divine appointmt.’’ Her Highnes 
looked steadfastly upon me unable to speake any more 
for teares. This yeare I was reinvited into Norffk & then 
I answered my freind, the engagement & my principles 
would not suffer it, the letters are with me still which wished 
I were sound in the opinions of thes times etc. 

Upon one of Oliver’s great dayes® the chiefe Magistrate 
in that Towne sent unto me first my friend requiring me 
to read y® Order of ye day who carried to him my denyall, 


7Christopher Love (1618-1651), Puritan minister (Presbyterian), executed 
on Tower Hill, 22nd August, 1851, for plotting against Commonwealth. 

§ Son and daughter respectively of Charles I, 
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then he dispatched to me the Churchwardens, who returned 
with the same answer, last of all the Clarke comes from 
him, I willed him to say I neither would nor could read 
it, but was coming to preach ye Lecture & finish it; he 
was thereupon enjoyned to read the Order & he made a 
great noise of the Victory, misreading thousands for 
hundreds. On a fryday towards evening a minister of my 
ancient acquaint came to my lodging at the Towne Clerks, 
persuading me earnestly to suppe with him in the Inne & 
when he told me Colonell Pride” was in the company I 
dare not then goe, my saying was, for I am not of his religion. 
But remembering the next day, I went & caryed a booke 
with me to entertaine the soldjours with other y" catching 
discourse; the Colonell asked after the fore-mentioned 
Magistrate & how he stood wtt the times. He is in health, 
I said, & thorough-paced forthe Army. That’s strange, quoth 
he to his company, he hath cozend the state of 20000", but 
we will squeese him. I told this man in private what was 
said against him in the hearing of so many, advising him 
to make his peace with y* colonell, who looked asquint 
upon me ever after, for a friend told me that other had 
related all my speech to the Colonell himselfe with what 
other additions he knew not. This is written because of 
a mery passage at that supper occasioned by the foresaid 
booke Hirenodia Fitz Pagani Piscatoris which magnified 
the exploits of ye Army Officers. And to Col. Pride I said, 
doubtless, you are named herein. Very true saith he & 
tak* y° booke, though no very good Scholler, he soone 
found his verse 


Virtutem nec jam narrabo aut robora Pridi. 


& while he prided himself in his praise, a witty man in 
y* company said to him, do not boast thereof, for thou art 
badly jeered & he made him this construction, ‘‘ Neither 
will I now tell Virtutem, the villany, & robora, & the robbery 
& plundering of Pride.” This vexed him, but made others 
mery. But I was in some thoughtfulness, being minister 
of the place, least they should call upon me to pray, but 
y® Colonell nodded to ye other & I was glad thereof, not 
onely for my faire dismission, but because though he was 
an Arminian in his preaching, he was not so in his prayer, 
for he concluded—through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
dyed for many. 

The most Honorable Countesste of Kent wanted a Tutor 
for y® young Earle (her Lord being then lately gone to 
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greater glory) & desired me to find out a meet man for that 
worke & hearing much good of one Mr Locke, bred in 
Ireland, I repaired to my Lord of Armagh"! at Rygate, who 
gave great comendations of him a learned pious monarchicall 
& Epall man, directing me to my good friend, Dt Bernard 
of Grey’s Inne, by whose means I found him out, having 
bene an Assistant to Doctor Gauden, now ye most Reverend 
Bp of Exceter. I brought him to Kingston. He was 
in great esteme with that noble & virtuous Lady & her 
family, a family, a patterne, I wish it were patterned by 
all the noble Ladyes & Lords too in the Land. While I 
remayned in yt Towne the Hono” Ld Fairfaxe & his Lady 
were my constant auditors & would have had me with 
them into Yorkshire upon liberall termes. I have ye 
noble Lady Veres letters yet by me testifying their kindness 
in that respect to me. 

1653 JI understood that a Comittee had power to give monyes 
to Cathedrall men in want & thereupon moved, thos in 
Norw™ to make means for some of that allowance, wherby 
they obtained about 70% & I petitiond for the godly & 
learned Bp Hall, he knowing not at all thereof & procured 
him 50", for my Ld had told me the Parlamt voted him 
400" p an, but he could never gett above 140%, & the 
one half thereof well nigh was expended in gaining the 
other; a friend of mine in Kingston that knew him no 
otherwise then by his pious books sent him 40s at y® same 
time, & the next yeer, unasked also 54 more; when from 
that Comittee I brought his Lordship another 50" but y? 
he desired me to sollicite no further for him that way, & 
yet he said possibly that w“ I now receave was mine before 
it came ; & here I may remember what one of the Comittee 
said, I hope Dt Hall will take the Engagement, but my 
reply was I hoped they would not desire him to be felo 
de se, for therfore the Covenant was not pressed upon 
men of his condition. 

I left Kingston & a great ’t of my salary behind me 
(thanke the Engagement) & was glad I came off from that 
quarrelling place without visible wounds. I could easily 
write a booke of my bickerings there in that Triennium 
especially in reference to ye Intruder, w° named me in the 
pulpitt, who by the countenance of a pitifull number of 
Sectaryes usurped the place without & against the consent 
of the Patron S* Lionell Tollemach & the Dt & his assistant 
& this when he was then no minister. It was my crime 
there to say Saint John & S. Paul & it should have been 
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an article against me also that I did in the Church say 
publiquely thus endeth the first or 24 lesson. I had 
conflicts & exercise there, but I was supported by divers 
noble & worthy friends, who desired my stay, so did the 
Patron & y® D:, but the Engagement was threatened afresh 
& the place was too neere Hampton Court, which has 
receaved complaints against me made & multiplied by 
the Sectaryes. 

1654 &. In my absence without any my appearance I was designed 
to this place, where now my abode is. Here I have kept 
up the King’s Arms in the Church, which one of Oliver’s 
friends saw & blamed. I baptized at the font & owned 
witnesses. I buried the dead wt an exhortation at the 
grave. When there was election of Parlamt men, I did not 
onely give my owne vote for such I knew Regally affected, 
but I stirred up others to do the like & I was noted for ys 
by the opposing party. I was desired sometimes to y® 
Presbyterian Ordination, but never assisted there, & when 
it was suspected I liked it not, my answer was, as the times 
now stood it was well for this Church, otherwise, the Bps 
being forbidden to ordaine, y® fountaine of the Ministry 
would be dryed up: & if the troubles continued 10 years 
longer, the ancient Bps would all be dead & no way left 
to renue them according to primitive custome & law of 
this land, but the Romanists are now prevented of this 
objection, & these are not only delivered from, but bettered 
by their sufferings & there is no roome left for Rome to 
make a new Nags head device.* However in that Interim 

-R. I directed such as consulted me to be epally ordayned, if 

P. it might be had, as most agreable to the Establishments 
of this Church & Nation. 

The Comittee at Norw** wrote to me, named, by what 

.F. means I know not, in ye Act about or ratheragainst ministers. 

&c. IT was once only among upon request of some that were 
in danger & I was instrumentall for their deliverance. 
Some scores of Ministers in this Diocesse were in the way to 
be rujned for taking their Institutions from Dt Corbett ; 
their names were sent up to the Tryars, the list was shewed 
me, happily there at that time, supposing I would discover 
the unworthy, but my study was, I said to preserve, not to 
accuse my brethren & I was at some charge & labour in 
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searching the Rolls of both Houses & moving persons, then 
in place to appear for them. I crave leave to add without 
boasting, because it was my duty & my weakness, other- 
wise, is ever before me, No day, since his late Ma* death 
hath gone over me wherin I prayed not in my closett 
for my present Soveraigne & the Royall family & some- 
times solemnly in my house, & no mans heart, I think, 
triumphed more in the midst of him at the glad tidings & 
sight of his Ma** accesse to his Crownes & Rights in such 
a quiet, welcome, & serene manner, & I said Let them that 
have suffered most for him, reign & flourish with him, let 
them take all, for as much as my Ld the King is come again 
in peace to his owne house, 2 Sam. 19. 30. 

And for that late suggest of my entertaining Anti- 
monarchists, it is not likely that having yeilded so little 
to them in the time of their power, I should now so comply 
to my certaine danger & destruction, when all mens eyes 
are open & their hands lifted up against them. But Ill 
will is not only unjust & intemperate & irreligious, but 
blind also & deafe, neither seeing nor hearing reason. But 
let Malice or Satan, the Accuser & Father thereof prouve 
that Colonel Fleetwood™ or any one of the enemyes of the 
King have at any time bene entertained by me & I am 
contented to forfeit all my former endeavours & sufferings. 
But upon my oath I am innocent in this also, let my servants 
so be examined & it will be yet more manifest. I could 
add much more, but this true Narrative, I trust, will deliver 
me from the suspicion of being a Republican or Protectorian. 
But if in thes monstrous caluminations I should be totally 
silent, some that have Engaged with & so wrought for 
Oliver, might deeme me guilty as themselves, but in this, 
whatever other doe, I need no pardon. A good friend of 
mine once sequestred, newly preferred in the first of these 
times kindly asked me how matters stood with me in this 
change, when I answered Well & according to desire, he 
said, if there had been cause, we would all have spoken 
for you that ever were a friend to us. But this Ingenuity 
is dead & the love of many is waxed cold. And if I be 
enoyed, as if there had bene somewhat of the Serpent in me, 
that I have suffered no more & not bene quite undone in 
thes overturning times (though, I hope my adversaryes 
sufferings have not bene so heavy to them) let them remember 
ot comon Masters precept, Be wise as serpents & harmless 
as doves, Math. 10. 16. It hath bene my study also & 
prayer to keep a good conscience, & if I have failed to any 


14 The Parliamentary General of Irmingland Hall, Norfolk. 
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man in dovelike innocence, I will not onely be sory for my 
fault, but thankfull to a friendly reprover. 


I have written this to wipe off thos black aspersions by 
which I am traduced to the best of the county, for it is my 
infcelicity. I have bene as a stranger for the most part of 
thes 20 years in my owne country. J say now no more. 
It is enough for the Disciple that he be as his Master & 
for the servant as his Lord, if they call the Master of ye 


' house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of 


his household, Math. 10. 25. Itis enough, as to myselfe 
I am satisfied, but not without griefe & feare for those 
sinners against their own soules. 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 


B. CozEens-H arpDy. 
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omissions—is a copy, belonged to the late Dr. 

Mackennal, and was given to me after his death by 

his eldest son. In a pencilled note the Doctor ascribes 
its authorship to Dr. Lewis Du Moulin (1606-1680), and this. 
is confirmed by what the writer (near the end) says of himself 
as a Frenchman and a Physician. He was born at Paris, 
studied medicine and graduated M.D. at Leyden ; took degrees. 
at Cambridge (1634) and Oxford (1649). He probably 
practised at Oxford, where (in September, 1648) he was. 
appointed Camden Professor of History. Steeped in 
Calvinistic Protestantism by his father, Dr. Pierre Moulin 
(1568-1658), his zealous adherence to the Puritan cause 
was natural. He defended it alike for its Protestantism and 
its Calvinism. In fact, to oppose the English Church as a 
dangerous promoter of Arminianism and Romanism became 
the chief business of his life. In 1653 there came into the 
hands of Baxter ‘‘the fragment of an Epistle,’ written to 
Lewis by his brother Cyrus,! on the subject of Justification 
by Faith. The object of the letter seems to have been to 
convince Lewis that their respective views of the subject, 
though different, were of no practical importance—striving, 
about them was “‘a mere fighting of shadows.” But Baxter 
thought otherwise. Lewis, at least, held a doctrine, reputedly 
Calvinistic and orthodox, which tended to Antinomianism. 
Baxter, therefore, after a study of the book by Lewis which 
Cyrus had in mind, wrote a confutation of it in 1654. He 
felt this to be called for by the author’s high position as 
“Dr. of Physick and History Professor in Oxford.” Eighteen 
years later he took him to task for his extreme Erastianism. 
Lewis, he says, “was so vehemently set upon the crying 
down of the Papal and Prelatical Government that he thought 
it was the work that he was sent into the world for, to convince 
Princes that all Government was in themselves, and no proper 
Government, but only Persuasion, belonged to the Churches 
—to which end he wrote his Parawnesis contra cedificatores 
Imperium in Imperio, and his Papa Ultra-Trajectinus, and 


As HE MS. of which the following—with some necessary 


1 That most famous man (says Baxter). 
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other Tractates, and thrust them on me to make me of his 
mind; and at last wrote his Jugulum Cause, with no less 
than seventy epistles before it, directed to Princes and Men 
of Interest, among which he was pleased to put one to me.’”? 
Baxter answered him in a short treatise of 89 pages, designed 
to make clear “‘ The Difference between the Power of Magis- 
trates and Church-Pastors, and the Roman Kingdom 
and Magistracy under the name of a Church and Church 
government usurped by the Pope, or liberally given him by 
Popish Princes”? (1671). True to his ruling passion, which 
was hatred of Rome and of that party in the English Church 
(the Anglo-Catholics 2), whose positive drift, or aim, was Rome- 
ward, Lewis wrote in 1679 A Short and true account of the 
several Advances the Church of England hath made towards 
Rome /* Jt was this, as much as anything, which drew forth 
an anonymous brochure (30 pp., 8vo.) in January, 1679-80, 
entitled A Lively Picture of Lewis du Moulin drawn by the 
incomparable Hand of Monsiuer Daille, late Minister of 
Charenton. On October 21, 1680, Du Moulin died and there 
was published immediately The last words of Lewis Du Moulin, 
“being his Retractation of all the Personal Reflections he 
had made on the Divines of the Church of England (in several 
books of his) signed by himself on the 5th and the 17th of 
October 1680.” It was authenticated by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
and Simon Patrick, Dean of Peterboro, to whom Du Moulin 
had made his confession. They each wrote, “I have perused 
this Relation, and, as far as I am concerned in it do hereby 
attest the truth of it.” In due course Burnet made some 
eomments on both the Lively Picture, and The Last Words. 
The latter, he thought, amounted to little more than an 
utterance of heart-felt sorrow for all his too hard and violent 
words—such sorrow as he himself and others ought to feel ; 
the former—which called Du Moulin “an incredible Lyar,”’ 
a vain writer and malicious, if not mad and distracted—did 
not accord with his own experience. 

“TI found him more patient of confutation, contradiction 
and reproof than most men that ever I disputed with, 
his zeal which you call fury being far more for God than 
for himself. ... I never heard that the Doctor gave me 
any uncivil or vuncharitable word’—though greatly 


2B. B., lii., 85. 


3 Across the title-page of Ryland’s copy someone has written, “ og false and 
dying Libell worthy of its title and of the despicable Author.” 
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provoked thereto—‘ nor did he ever reply to either of these 
books of mine, nor signify any abatement of his love- 
And I think this shewed a forgiving mind.”* The special 
point of this testimony from Baxter lay in the fact that 
the writer of the Lively Picture had quoted freely his words 
against Du Moulin, and expected Baxter to side with him. 
But Baxter was always fair, even to those with whom at 
times he might be fierce ; and Lewis recognised this when he 
spoke of Baxter in his last letter to him “ as the only good and 
disinterested man in the world.’’® 

As to the MS. we have in hand, we can say for certain that 
it is an autograph by Lewis, and probably the rough draft, 
of the essay which came out soon after his death—at the end 
of 1680 or beginning of 1681. That it is an autograph has 
been ascertained for me by Mr. Stephen K. Jones, of the 
Dr. Williams’s Library, who has kindly compared its writing 
with that of the letters and finds it identical. In this case, 
the MS. is literally unique. It exists alone as the form first 
taken by his thoughts on the subject of the printed book; and 
it shows not only that they underwent very considerable 
changes, but also that the book as designed was much more 
comprehensive than it actually turned out. Was it that his 
hand was stayed by the near approach of the end ? 

The occasion of this particular part of his design was this. 
In 1671, Bossuet, Bishop of Condom, the most eloquent and 
famous of Roman Catholic preachers, issued a volume of 
Discourses in which (inter alia) he argued that no Protestant 
Church which admitted its own liability to err had any reason- 
able right to demand an unqualified submission to its doctrine 
and discipline—much less to excommunicate and otherwise 
persecute dissenters. Such a right is claimed by Rome, 
because it presupposes a claim to infallibility. Waive the 
latter, and the former goes with it. Quite true—says 
Du Moulin: consequently the Calvinists and Lutherans, the 
Presbyterians and Anglicans who loudly protest their own 
liability to err—nay assert, as a cardinal article of their creed, 
the right of a Christian man to interpret the Scriptures (the 
only Divine authority) by the light of his own conscience, 
are in an utterly illogical position. They admit that they 
may be, and have been, wrong, and yet insist on the decisions 


4 Second Plea for Peace, chap XV. 


5 Baxter MSS. (Letters), VI., ff. 174 5. There are several letters to Baxter:, 
from him, and also from his father and brother of the same name, Pierre. 
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of their Synods, etc., as statements of absolute truth, to 
which all within their jurisdiction must assent, or be subjected 
to pains and penalties. On the other hand, those of the Con- 
gregational way are loyal to the logic of Protestantism. Their 
Confession of Faith is just as orthodox as those of the other 
Protestant Churches, but their Synods never dream of 
exercising coercion. They are merely consultative and 
fraternal. Each congregation, and every member of each 
congregation, is encouraged to regard conscience as the final 
judge. Persuasion, not coercion, is the rule. While touching, 
or dwelling, upon other merits of the Congregational way, 
Du Moulin extols this as the highest. It is, he thinks, a merit 
which carries with it all the rest; but whose reasonableness 
none before him has worked out with the same emphasis and 
accurateness (p. 35). 

Du Moulin anticipates an objection to his account of the 
Congregational way, viz. that it is ideal. He has had no actual 
experience of the inner working of a Congregational Church. 
He is deducing its character from an abstract consideration 
of its principles. His answer was that, as a sympathetic 
onlooker, and not a minister, he might be the better able to 
judge aright. But I doubt it. A sure result of the Con- 
gregational way, for example, as he saw it, meant a fine 
tolerance. Was this, however, a feature of Dr. Owen’s Church 
which he wished to join? Let the question be answered by 
those twelve reasons against having anything whatever to 
do with the Anglican form of worship which Dr. Owen compiled 
in his last days for the guidance of his people. No. The 
Congregational way had to pass many turnings before it came 
out into a broad place. 

I have not copied, the whole of the MS., partly because it is 
too long for an article, and partly because what is omitted is 
of inferior interest. Nor have I marked by any means all the 
variations of the printed text; for this could not have been 
done without a parallel copy of the whole. One or two facts are 
very noticeable, viz., that the admiration of Congregationalists 
for Calvin is more emphatic than in the MS. ; that John Owen 
is not mentioned ; and that here and there some peculiarities 
of the Congregational way are omitted or toned down. It 
looks as if Lewis had suddenly grown cautious of seeming 
too Congregational. I am a bit disposed to think that not 
only Lewis but some “ sober ”’ redactor has been at work. 


F. J. Powicke. 
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THE CONFORMITY OF THOSE 
THAT THE VULGAR CALL 
INDEPENDENTS® WITH THE 
ANCIENT CHRISTIANS 
(Together) 

WITH THEIR CONFESSION OF 
FAITH AND A_ VINDICATION 
OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL WAY 
BY THE 
BISHOP OF CONDON, 

Tutor to the Dauphin. 

With (further) 

AN ANSWER TO THE EXCEPTIONS 
OF SOME LEARNED PROTESTANTS 
IN FRANCE AGAINST THAT 
VINDICATION. 


For the reasonableness of Independency 
of Churches on a Supreme National 
Church-Tribunal subject to error. 


ALL PUBLISHED IN FRENCH’. 


6 Note that here the name “Independents ” is regarded as a nickname like 
Quakers. It was, in fact, flung at all the so-called lawless sects of the time, 
and was only adopted later by the people here in question with considerable 
reluctance. Their own name for themselves was ‘“‘ Congregationals”’ or those 
of the Congregational way. Besides this essay, see, e.g., the protest of the 
Apologetical Narration (1643) against the name, and the ‘‘ Savoy Confession of 
Faith,” passim. 

7 The above is the title-page of the whole work as published in French—though 
this, if it actually appeared, I have not seen. What follows is simply the 
“* Vindication.” 
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Tur CoNFORMITY OF THOSE THAT THE VULGARCALL INDEPENDENTS 
WITH THE ANCIENT CHRISTIANS.® 


There is near upon fifty years that learned and clear-sighted 
men, both of the Clergy and of the Laity, have disengaged an 
important truth from the tyranny of prejudicate opinions and 
from an obstinate blindness, which have now these thousand 
years and above prevailed over men’s spirits. That Truth is the 
sentiment of Nestorius, which, all the while, the authority of Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, ever since the third Gicumenical Council, 
caused to be looked upon as a lie and a false doctrine: as, 
indeed, it was so looked upon by all the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, ancient and modern, Protestant and Papist, who all, with 
one accord believed it stood with their reputation and honour 
not to unsay what they once had said, but remained constant in 
putting Nestorius among the abominable heretics, and thundering 
upon him and all his followers, all their excommunications and 
anathemas both major and minor, though in truth Nestorius was 
the orthodox and Cyril the heretic, who deserved all the anathemas 
that were cast at the head of the poor Nestorius.°® 

I might here make a reflection upon my particular case about 
those great truths I have lately published, which have met with 
as many oppositions as Nestorius in his time; (but) I will only 
insist upon a business like that of Nestorius, even upon those they 
call Independents who, albeit they be not inferior to any of the 
Protestants in Europe, in holiness of doctrine and life, and in a 
wise conduct and prudent managing of their own affairs, and for 
having the Spirit of Jesus Christ in great measure—which is a 
spirit of meekness, moderation and averse(ness) from persecution, 
besides a confession of faith?® which is such a masterpiece that all 
the antiquity and the now Protestant Churches cannot produce the 
like for purity of doctrine, neat and exact composition, expression 


® The title of the printed text runs— 
The Conformity of the Discipline and Government of those who are commonly 
called Independents to that of the ancient Primitive Christians. 
By Dr. Lewis Du Moulin sometime History Professor of Oxford. 
qui reperta veritate aliquid discutit mendacim querit. 
Valentinianus & Martianus, 
London. 
Printed for Richard Garraway, 1680. 67 pp. plus three pages of contents. 


® The so-called Nestorian heresy (condemned by the Council of Ephesus, 431 A.D.) 
—that the person of Christ consisted of two natures and that Mary was not the 
Mother of God but only of Christ—has within the last fifty years been disengaged 
as an important truth from the tyranny of prejudice, &c. So the truth of the 
Church has been set free by “‘ those they call Independents,” &c. 


10In printed text—‘“‘ the most nervous and sinewy, the most orthodox, and 
eoutched in terms so strong and powerful that of all pieces, which yet have 
appeared in the world, since the writings of the Apostles, it is the most full and 
perfect.” 
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and wording nor the corpus of Syntagma Confessionum—yet not- 
withstanding, this holy generation of men have been almost over- 
whelmed with false reports, lies, slanders; by Synods, Doctors, 
and Professors beyond sea, namely, by the National Synod held 
at Charenton," in the year 1678. The great and learned Mr. 
Daillé’? and Amyraut'*® spoke of them as of a pernicious sect, not 
to be suffered in States and Kingdoms, and overturning all Govern- 
ments, and, besides, of a vicious and ungodly life and conversation.** 
Some of their accusers have taxed them to admit promiscuously 
good and bad into their society, whereas, quite contrary, their 
error (if it be one) goeth to the other extremity in not receiving 
into their communion but such as carry marks of regeneration ; 
whereas, also, their greatest crime (though to me it is a great 
virtue) is to condemn that practice of those Churches reformed, as 
Papal and tyrannical, who by a pretended Divine right and by 
virtue of the power of the keys and of binding and loosing, erect 
an ecclesiastical jurisdiction and national Tribunal, independent 
on the magistrate. 

And on that account, that Congregational Churches practise 
no such thing, they are to be looked upon as having a way of settling 
religion in the world nearest to the Apostolical,and most conformable 
to the ancient Christians—as, indeed, their way hath the excellencies 
and advantages over all other Church ways now in the world, 
that are inconceivable,” specially over that usual settling of national 
religion and Church government of the same extent as the territory 
is where it is settled. For it is not possible that among hundreds 
and hundreds (of) Congregational Churches, independent one on 
another and on that National Church tribunal, there be not some 
ones which retain that holy conformity, in doctrine and discipline 
with the Apostolical ; whereas it is a hundred to one, as experience 
hath showed us ever since the time of Constantine the great, if a 
national Church of the same extent as the Magistrate’s Territory 
or Empire, be not attended with incredible disorders, reigning 
heresies, factious persecuting spirits, bandings one against another 
and the like, as I am now to show :— 

1. One must consider a National Church as it was established 
by the Constantines, by both Theodosius, Martian and Justinian, 
of the same extent as the Roman Empire, in which the Ecclesiastical 
State was modelled according to the Civil. where the Bishops of a 
town or city had for extent (paroikian*) whose collateral civil 
leaders had said before their death. 

12 1590-1670. 

18 Amyraut (Amyraldus), 1596-1664. 

14 The whole of what follows to p. 14 is variously altered in the printed text— 
though the same in substance. 

16 Emphatic way of saying this way hath unconscionable excellencies. 

416 Province. 

c 
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magistrate was Defensor Civitatis or Dux. The Archbishop or 
Metropolitan of the Province was parallel to the Preses or Pro- 
consul, called also Corrector. The Diocesan, Primate, or Patriarch 
was parallel to the legate of the Emperor or Vicarius, whose palace 
was called Pretoriwm, and where there was the like subordination 
of Church courts as of civil. 

2. One must consider a National Church as it hath been since 
the reformation, either in a hierarchical way with an inequality 
of Pastors, or in a Presbyterian, where ministers are of equal 
rank and dignity. In both they pretend the settling of uniformity 
in doctrine and ‘discipline, and it is urged in both with the same 
rigour, whether the settling be right or wrong ; and it is expected 
all men should frame their obedience, conscience, religion, faith 
upon the model of the will of those that sit at the stern of the 
State, whether ecclesiastical or civil—be they Arians, Papists, 
Lutherans, Calvinists; and dissenters must be persecuted either 
by the magistrate, or by those that have the chief power in the 
National Church. All which inconveniences, disorders, and 
mischiefs can never fall out by a settling of a congregational way 
in States and Kingdoms. The love of rule and the love of money, 
vices so much condemned by Socrates in great Bishops, their 
factions banding one against another, ambition, gaping after 
power, dignities, plurality of livings, will not possess or trouble the 
head of a congregational minister, whose power and ambition 
is shut up within the walls of his congregation. 

The Synods of the Congregational way are harmless, in which 
they have no authority but that of counsel and persuasion ; and none 
is frighted at their censures, depositions, and excommunicatiuns, 
as dissenters were by the numerous Synods and representative 
assemblies of a National Church (under the last Emperors), and 
who would needs command pro imperio in ecclesiasticis, as the 
Emperor did in temporalibis. 

It is not conceivable what harms, mischiefs, heresies, corruption 
in manners, followed and attended this National Church way and 
their Synods. Gregory of Nazianze and Martin, Bishop of 
Tours maintained that never any good came from them; and 
other good men observe that more good always came from little 
Assemblies and Synods, where there were not above twenty or 
twenty-five men. No great Synod can show me such a pious 
sentence as that of the Synod of Orange (cent. 5; can(on) 12) tales 
nos amat Deus quales futuri sumus ipsius dono, non quales sumus 
nostra merito ; and God is usually more present with two or three 
assembled in his name than with an assembly of many hundred, 
when those devils I have but now mentioned are in their reign. 
Had not the moderation and wise temper of the Emperors cooled 


1? Church historian (b. 380). 
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the heat, passion, and ambition, yea cruelty, of the heads of those 
numerous assemblies, they would have killed one another; and 
the place where they sat would have been converted into an 
aceldama: for Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, killed Flavian, 
Bishop of Antioch with fists, kicks and blows in the middle of 
an assembly of 400 men. 

3. One thing is considerable, that in a National Church having 
the same uniformity for religion as for policy and of the same 
extent, *tis not truth, honesty, sincerity which acts and prevails, 
but chance, worldly interest, the best sword, the major number 
(which most part is erroneous), sometime the will of a single man 
invested with an absolute power, who is led about by flatterers and 
evil counsellors, and who—however good and sincere—have seldom _ 
wisdom and sufficient knowledge to judge in matters of religion, 
so that now (what a woeful thing is that !) behold, by the National 
Church way, millions of Christians and faithful men obliged, at 
least commanded, to submit equally to the religion of a whele 
empire, according to the will and settling of a Rehoboam, of an 
idolater, of a Constantius Arian Emperor, of Julian an Apostate, 
of Mary a popish Queen of England, as of David, of Constantine 
the Great, and of Queen Hlizabeth, which great incumbrances, 
mischiefs and inconveniences will (not), nor can ever, attend the 
settling of religion by a Congregational way. 

4. The same evils do attend the settling of a National Church 
according to the reformation of Luther’ and Calvin. For the 
reformation of Luther, received in Germany, in Swedeland and in 
Denmark, and authorised by their Sovereigns and by their laws, 
carrieth along with it an obligation of submission to the consub- 
stantiation, without leave to some to gather assemblies that reject 
it, as an independent congregation would do, if it were suffered. 
We may say the like of the National Church way according to the 
model of Calvin, in those places where it is received ; and whose 
discipline, however the doctrine of that holy man is pure, is very 
full of defects, namely for erecting a National Church with an 
ecclesiastical tribunal independent of her Magistrate, and sub- 
mitting particular men and Churches to its laws, commands and 
censures, which thing hath caused an infinity of disorders and 
troubles—in those countries where the discipline of Calvin was 
received, namely in Scotland, and Holland, and even in Geneva 
in the time of Calvin, as we read in his Epistles. 

5. Another great inconveniency we meet under a National 
Church Government (is) that it is always joined with a spirit of 
persecution, and forcing bodies and souls to submit to the religion 
prevailing in the nation where one’s abode is. 

6. One main evil is, that a National Church Government and 
Tribunal causeth that it unmans a man, and divests him of his 
reason, natural liberty, in the choice of God and the worship he 
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must render to Him ; and to which none must be constrained but 
persuaded, nor brought to it by custom, birth, nor even by the 
law of the Magistrate except he be convinced that his commands 
are agreeable with the Word of God. 

7. Also, this consideration is much urged, by wise men of 
the congregation, against a religion and Church way fitted both 
to the National Church State and to the civil—and much worse 
as to the ecclesiastical than to the civil. ‘For in the latter’ a man 
hath the liberty to choose his abode, his wife, his servant, his 
lawyer, his physician, and to govern his own family as he pleaseth, 
so that it be done without violation of the public peace ; whereas 
he hath not the same liberty as for matters of religion. 

8. This, also, is alleged in the behalf of the Congregational way 
that, however absurd and unjust tbe laws of the Magistrate in 
civil matters, yet it is very reasonable that they should be imposed 
upon all and obeyed by all, as long as their importance doth not 
extend beyond this present life. But if they extend further— 
even to conscience and eternal salvation—an uniformity of religion 
and of faith, however sound and orthodox, imposed upon men, 
should be both an iniquity and a tyranny, because it should lay 
violence upon the conscience, whereof the Magistrate is no master, 
nor the arbitrator, as he is of bodies and goods. 

9. But nothing asserts more the reasonableness of independent 
particular Churches, both on each other and on Synods ; in a word, 
on that supreme national tribunal, either Papal or Presbyterian, 
urged by a divine right and by a judgment either infallible or 
incontestable, than a discourse of a learned Bishop of Condom in 
France in a book of his called Exposition of the Catholic Faith,* 
wherein he sheweth and proveth by arguments coming near to a 
demonstration, that it is a tyranny and unreasonableness for any 
embodied particular Churches to require submission to a national 
Synod of their own erecting, and obedience to its laws and canons 
and censures, except it be supposed and granted that the Synod is 
led by a spirit of infallibility ; and that if it be presupposed that 
that Synod is subject to error, the submission required to it, is 
both ungodly, unjust and unreasonable. He thereupon strongly 
pleads the cause of the Independents, for refusing to submit to any 
other tribunal than to that of Jesus Christ in his word, against 
the National Synod held at Charenton in the year 1648, and against 
all others who condemn the Independency of Congregations on 
Synods. I will set down here his very words. ‘The Indepen- 
dents ’”’—saith he—‘‘do believe that every faithful man ought 
to follow the light of his conscience and not to follow the judgment 
of any assembly or Synod for that reason,that it is subject to error.” 

The Gospel is not more true nor more reasonable than this 
67 ig ane e oN de la doctrine de l Eglise Catholique sur les matieres de Controversie 

). 
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sentiment of the Independents ; and this Bishop could not approve 
of one more agreeable to Scripture and Reason, viz. : that either a 
particular Synod, or Church, ought not to submit their reason, 
faith, judgment, and religion for a rule of faith and manners to an 
authority subject to error. And upon that lock the Bishop doth 
reasonably condemn the Synod of Charenton for making this Canon. 
The present Synod doth condemn the opinion of the Independents 
for holding that every particular Church ought to be governed by its 
own proper laws and canons, independently, in matters ecclesiastical, 
on Synods, and without obligation to acknowledge their authority for 
their conduct and discipline. Next to that, the Bishop urgeth 
strongly the reasonableness of this opinion of the Independents 
that, supposing the tribunal of Rome is infallible, it is a thousand 
times more reasonable that the people of Rome should submit to 
it than for the Protestants to submit to a tribunal which they 
look upon as subject to error. 

And therein the common light hath been wanting in our first 
Reformers, and in much less measure than the Romanists have it, 
who are a generation of the world and of worldly minded men. For, 
as these latter foresaw that it was a thing impossible to bring so 
many people, nations, kings, common-wealths in war among 
themselves, differing in laws, customs, and language, to a sub- 
mission to the tribunal of Rome, if it were looked upon as subject 
to error, they have judiciously and prudently clothed that tribunal 
of Rome with infallibility, without which the Romish religion would 
have split in pieces, and each territory would have chalked to 
themselves a particular religion, and taken the Scripture for a rule 
and judge. 

And, in this particular, the Bishop triumpheth and crows over 
the Protestants, for not devising an infallible tribunal and judge 
to which those that are of different judgments should repair and 
submit. But the Independents have been led by a better light 
both of reason and grace when, with much piety, justice, and 
reason they have disengaged themselves from the pretended 
infallibility of the tribunal of Rome and from the tyranny of 
requiring submission to a tribunal subject to error. But nothing 
will more justify the Congregational way than their confession of 
Faith which sheweth that, if much wisdom hath not been wanting 
to them in composing such a masterpiece, so pure, so Christian, so 
well worded and expressed, it is not like(ly) that that wisdom failed 
them for matter of discipline and prudent ordering their way of 
Churches. The main design of theirs in composing and framing 
this confession was to show to the world that, albeit every Church 
of theirs hath liberty to have a particular government and discipline 
differing from each other and from the Church of the land of their 
nativity and from those beyond sea, yet their main study was to 
show their conformity of Faith and Doctrine with the Presbyterians 
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and the purest Churches reformed from Popery and that it differs 
not much from that in Edward the Sixth his days. 

As for their discipline, it is short and plain, much like that St. 
Paul ordered, that everything in the Church be done decently and 
orderly ; and, in that particular, they have not neglected to consult 
the practice and customs under good Emperors, as were Constantine 
the Great, Theodosius, Martian, and Justinian, who much recom- 
mended uniformity of faith, which was kept by their letters called 
testumoniales formata, circulares ecclesiastica, even when they per- 
mitted to every Church to vary in discipline from others. Socrates, 
the historian, . . . Lib. 5, cap. 21., tells us there were hardly two 
Churches in the Roman Empire that observed the same manner 
of praying. The Jesuit, Manbourg, though very zealous for the 
uniformity of Rome in faith, rites, and ceremonies, yet he main- 
taineth that the diversity of uses and practices may stand with 
the unity and uniformity for matter of faith: and this he saith 
to justify the Greek Churches, who might differ from Rome in 
discipline and rites, whilst they retained the same faith; and to 
prove that for that diversity in rites and ceremonies, they could 
not be taxed to be guilty of schism. 

I come now to answer some objections. They say they (of the 
Congregational way) condemn Synods. It is not so. Their 
practice, and the Bishop of Condom, justify them from that 
imputation. They establish the right use and mode of Synods ; 
and with that measure of power as the Bishop of Armagh (Usher) 
and Mr. Baxter allotted them—as is that of Divines. Ministers of 
Jesus Christ, prudent, wise, and experienced Christians, able to 
give wholesome counsels, and who do not assume greater authority 
than that of the Apostles, at the conclusion of their counsels, ‘‘If 
you do these, it shall be well.” For J maintain that Synods, 
under Christian Emperors, had no other authority, until their 
constitutions and canons had the stamp of the imperial Sanction. 
They are most right about stating the nature and authority of 
Church and pastors about ordination!® . . . and none afore Dr. 
Owen hath understood the nature of schism. No Church in the 
world goeth beyond them in respect and honour to the memory 
and doctrine of Calvin, and none are more desirous to have a 
communion with those Churches which follow the faith of that 
holy man, though they differ from him in discipline, and for erecting 
a National Tribunal over many Churches, whichthey hold, in a manner, 
worse than the Papal, for requiring submission to a fallible tribunal, 
whereas Rome requires none but to an infallible? As for what 
concerns Church power and authority of Pastors, they know no 
other but what is confined within the walls of each particular 

19 The reference here to Dr. Owen, and to ordination, is omitted in the printed 


text. 
»0 Italicised words omitted, and the whole section recast, in the printed text. 
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Church. The deposition and excommunication among them is 
much like to that of the ancient Church. Excommunication is not 
a matter much disputed with them. The heretics and ungodly, 
being redeigned [?] in their own conscience, need not be excom- 
municated, because they excommunicate themselves .. . if any 
of their Churches use the thing and the word of excommunication, 
*tis an ejection not from the holy table properly, but from the 
assembly—as not to be reputed as one of the members, though he 
may, as anyone, be a hearer. 

Another great charge is laid upon them, that they despise superior 
Powers. But the 24th chapter of their Confession?! doth vindicate 
them from that accusation. ... In short, as the Congregationals 
receive no laws nor commands from their Synods, and never meet 
in a body by their deputies but to give counsel and advice, . . . 
so, a Sovereign, having, may be, thousands of such congregations, 
divided one from another under him and depending on no national 
tribunal, may well take for his motto in regard of the Congregationals 
Divide et wmpera: for, beside the power that each minister 
assumeth within the walls of his congregation, he takes none upon 
him without, but that of persuasion or counsel. 

As for the objection, that if there were no other Church way 
than the Congregational the three parts of four of the Nation 
should remain in infidelity and ignorance of Christian religion, to 
that they say, that their way doth not dispense their ministers 
with attending upon the word and prayer in all places, temples, 
families ; and therein take a part of the parochial ministery with 
either Episcopal or Presbyterian ministers. And they are not 
against the Magistrate settling means and revenues for public 
Churches, Academies, Colleges, Schools of Divinity and for other 
learning. Neither are they against inviting of men to repair to 
Churches more public than theirs, as men are to hear lectures in 
arts and sciences. For they would have no man compelled... . 
As for the crime of schism with which they are charged, as having 
separated themselves from all the visible Churches of Jesus Christ, 
it is a false accusation, broached by them that know not the nature 
of schism. 

1. Schism is not a separation of a particular congregation from 
another, when one Church is divided into two... but schism 
happens when members of one Church are at variance among 
themselves, as were those of the Church of Corinth. 

2. ’Tis no schism when some heretics sever themselves from the 
orthodox members of a Church to make one of their own. . . but 
is is an apostasy and an abandonment of the orthodox faith. “Tis 
a revolving from the catholic visible Church of Jesus Christ. And 
upon this account, the Romish Church is not guilty of schism but 


21 Of the Civil Magistrate. 
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of Apostasy—though upon the account of the first reason, She is 
truly schismatic. 

3."° It is no schism when two orthodox Churches agreeing in 
faith and in one discipline . . . have two distinct governments, 
though one like the other. 

4. It is no schism when several particular Churches differ one 
from another in discipline, but do all stick to the same foundation 
of faith and keep a great correspondency and strict communion 
for THAT particular with other Churches. The thing being so, as 
it is no schism for a Congregational Church to be independent 
on another Church of its own way, so it is not one to be independent 
on all other Churches in the world. 

5. Lastly, ’tis no schism when a congregation is formed out of 
the Parish against the command of the Magistrate. “Tis a 
disobeying—not a National Church which is not of Christ’s institu- 
tion . . . but—’tis disobeying and acting against the Magistrate’s 
commands; and so no schism but a rebellion. And yet no sin, 
where the question is, which of the two is rather to be obeyed, either 


God or the Magistrate. 
In short, all I have said hitherto amounts to these two 


conclusions. .. . 

(a) that, for to settle peace in the world and the true religion, 
and the true Apostolical way in it, we must have recourse to the 
materia prima of families and Congregational Churches. . . . 

(b) that the supposed and intended necessity of an uniformity 
of religion, faith and discipline, either in the world or at least in 
one territory ; and, besides, of a National Church distinct from 
the civil in jurisdiction and officers, hath introduced the Pope 
into the world, or a papal-like tyranny, and that it will even drive 
pure Churches and ordinances out of the world, except they be 
found among the Congregational, albeit God hath still a people, 
though not congregate, in the midst of the worse visible Church, 
as e.g. in Popery 

[Here follow a series of paragraphs** aiming to show that the 
Congregational way is illustrated by the holy remnant of the Old 
Testament, by the Churches of the New Testament, by those of 
the first three Christian centuries, and by the secret societies of 
saints within the Roman Church of the medieval and later ages. ] 

Then, we come to this :— 

We are insensibly fallen into the conformity of the Con- 
gregational way, in our time, with the ancient Christians for the 
little number that made up a congregation and for the manner 
that their Pastors took by praying and preaching but to. few, 
either persons or families. . . rather than by preaching and hearing 


23 §§ 3 and 4 here are expanded into three sections and greatly modified, while 


§ 5 is omitted. 
24 Represented by chap. VI. in the printed text. 
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of the Word in numerous assemblies. The fruit of which St. 
Chrysostom compareth to a great quantity of water poured by 
pails upon many bottles of a narrow mouth, and which goeth most 
aside, and very little enters into the bottles. Whereas the fruit 
of private instruction by the Presbyter, either in the house or in 
private congregations, is that of a man taking every bottle one 
by one, and which he may easily fill. Besides, that it is not possible 
that a Bishop, who bestoweth all his time upon studying and 
preaching in public, can afford a minute of time to instruct his 
auditors one by one, as is most feasible by the congregational 
way—when one congregation is not above one hundred ‘and’ 
seldom two hundred ; and when you get the chief Pastor assisted 
by other coadjutors, and almost all of the congregation are prophets, 
and have the gift and spirit of supplication and of prophecy, or 
expounding of the word, insomuch that this Congregational way 
seemeth to be the accomplishment of the Prophecy about the 
covenant of grace, when all their members shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, and when the Shepherd shall visit the 
sheep, and not the sheep the shepherd. In short, the Congregational 
way are the little flock of Christ to whom he intends to give the 
kingdom.”°. 

[Some further passages insist on the fact that the Congregational 
way, unlike the Papal or Presbyterian, ‘“‘ may stand and subsist 
under bad and good magistrates’ being essentially non-political ; 
that it may be said to be most pleasing to God “ because it most 
displeaseth man,”’ especially the superficially religious to whom it 
is apt to be “. . . an eye sore,”; and that its discipline 
is commended by its simplicity. ] 

Under the last point it is said, on the whole “ their discipline may 
be compressed within six lines, as they have done it in the sixth 
article of the first chapter of their confession. These be the words. 
There are some circumstances concerning the worship of God and 
the Government of the Church common to human actions and societies, 
which are to be ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence, 
according to the general rule(s) of the Word, which are always to be 
observed. ‘This is their discipline. Their wise and Christian 
eonduct is like that of well ordered commonwealths, which cannot 
be too exact and too many for what concerneth manners, but 
have but few laws for the policy : nam in pessima Republica plurima 


leges.?® 
T will end this discourse, as I began it, by the consideration of 


% In the printed text there comes here a long and instructive passage mostly 
about the disinclination of the English people to the Presbyterian or purely Erastian 
way, compared with the Congregational. ‘ 

2% At this point the MS. says:—“‘I might strengthen what I have hitherto 
related and asserted by the testimony of our best later Divines beyond seas... .”’ 
In the printed text he does this in a new chapter (IX.). 
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' the tyranny of prejudicate opinions against the most holy way, the 
most pure and the most orthodox doctrine, and against the most 
wise conduct and ordering of their affairs.’ 

As for their confession of Faith it is such a?® masterpiece as the 
world hath not the like; and such as if all the Libraries and 
Bibliothecas of the world were consumed by fire, and this only 
piece reserved and safe, I conceive that the Christian religion might 
be found in it sufficiently to make men wise unto salvation, and 
to convince Atheists and the profane of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Those that shall approve of it will soon conclude that 
they have been no less wise and prudent in stating aright the 
ordering of their Churches, and making compatible and agreeing 
with Scripture and reason their discipline, in which they have 
studied not to offend any reformed Church, whilst, with that com- 
munion and conformity they endeavoured to have with the purest 
of them for matter of faith, they have taken the liberty to differ 
from them for discipline. As for those that differ from them for 
matter of faith, they hold that the best way to bring them to truth 
—which is but one—is that all dissenting Churches one from another, 
should mutually send their confession of faith, with a mutual 
exhortation not to depart from any truth they conceive for peace 
sake, and to a mutual love and charity, however there be no hope 
that one Church bring the other to that faith they hold. As there 
must be heresies as long as the world lasted, so there must be 
dissenters ; and the dissenters must have the liberty to enjoy 
their own way, which rule if it had been always used and practised 
as the Congregationals do, the world had been delivered from 
those horrible and pernicious sects and heresies, and from wars, and 
from overturning of States and Empires ; and the world had been 
without Pope and Mahomet and Churchmen tyranny over the 
people of God. For never any good came by bringing all men to 
an uniformity of faith and discipline, as was used by great Synods 
and by reconcilers who had done better to exhort Princes and 
Bishops to yield to a toleration of all sects and religions, without 
persecuting one another, than to force them all to one faith and 
discipline . .. therefore, the Congregationals are in the right 
whilst they condemn all overtures of agreement except when 
both parties are in error and there is an endeavour to bring them to 
a middle which is truth. No agreement pleaseth them but that 
liberty be given to everyone to choose that way, and repair to that 
Church he liketh best, and that that Church be independent on 
Synods or Churches. “‘ For the rest’ their wish is that of Tully, 
Utinam possem vere probare quam falsa convincere, rather to con- 
vince men of truth than to undeceive them of falsehood. ... As 
I made an apology for the best generation of men in the world, I 


21 pp. 29-32 largely modified in Chapters X and XI.—with much added. 
28 Largely modified in cce.X., XI., with much added. 
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owe another for myself and to myself. ... Some will say that 
I have made a description of the Congregational way, not as it is 
indeed. and in truth but, as I wish it were and should be. . . others 
will say that I command what I myself doth not approve of, since 
I do not repair to the Congregational Churches as one of their 
members: that what I do, ’tis merely to give a countenance to 
my notions or opinions, and make them more creditable for their 
nearness with those of the Congregationals ; and that, because I 
condemn ecclesiastical jurisdiction and namely excommunication, 
I would bear the world in hand that they do the like. Others will 
say that I am not like to have their approbation of what I do. 


But it is easy to give satisfaction to all those objections. I do 
not refrain from joining with the Congregationals for any dislike 
I have of their way, which I highly value, but I hold it convenient 
to join with a congregation of my nation which, as it is now settled, 
is much like an English Congregational Church.** But the main 
reason why I do not join with the congregation of Dr. Owen, which 
I like best, is because, being old and sickly, and far distant from 
him, it is not possible for me to do otherwise. I leave to him 
and those of his way to judge whether I have truly related their 
practice, and stated their way, and the measure of that Church- 
power wherewith they endow their Pastors and their Churches. 
Only I beg of them that, for being a Frenchman, a Physician and 
none of their Churches, they would look on me, for those three 
considerations, as the fittest, and unbiassed relater and apologist, 
and fitter than if I were an Englishman, a Divine, and one of 
their Church. St. Austin and Optatus Milevitanus®® tell us that 
one of the Profession is no fit judge in matters of it; and it was 
the custom of St. Austin, in ecclesiastical matters, to take for his 
judge, not Churchmen but, rather a Pagan, a Physician, a 
Rhetorician, a Sophister, one of the Magistrates, and sometime 
the people of Hippo.** But I hope I may be excused, if not com- 
mended by the Congregationals for publishing in a tongue most 
used in Europe* the best Confession of Faith that was composed 


29 Printed text adds :—‘“‘ to which I am so much the more strongly invited by 
the holiness of the doctrines and lives of our excellent Pastors Monsieur Mussard 
and Monsieur Primrose. 

30 Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, of whose life nothing is known, but a contemporary 
of Augustine, 

31 Omitted in printed text. Two chaps. (XIII. and XIV.) are added and 
the latter mainly about his belief that a Christian magistrate offers the best security 
for peace in the Church. 

32 Referring to his intention to publish it in French as part of a larger volume. 
A note at the end of the printed text says—‘‘ the reader is desired to take 
notice that the Author for some reason, since the Printing of the Contents, hath 
thought good to leave out the last chapter there mentioned.”’ This was entitled 
‘“* An answer to those who accuse the Independents for having an immediate hand 
in the death of King Charles the first.”’ 
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by men, and for making them instruments, by the propositions an 
overtures I make, and which are theirs not mine, to stir up tl 
world in a further enquiry after a better way of religion an 
reformation for peace and unity ; and for promoting the Kingdo 
of Jesus Christ, than ever Luther and Calvin had thoughts 
Yet, however I have missed my aim in setting out the conformit 
of the Congregational way with the Apostolical, 1 am sure I hav 
not missed it in publishing both the Vindication of that. way bh 
a learned Bishop and my apology for that vindication, where’ 
I have asserted strongly—with some study, accurateness, and i 
a way yet untrodden—the reasonableness of Independency « 
Churches on a supreme National Church Tribunal, whether Papa 
Hierarchical or Presbyterian for that only reason, that they a1 
all three subject to error. For I hold that this assertion—mac 
good, firm, reasonable and Scriptural—will draw this consequen: 
along, that there is no other Church way that will hold out f 
peace and unity but the Congregational; and will bring dow 
Pope, Mass and Church-tyranny. 
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John Penry: His Life and Times: A Correction. 


(pp. 333-f.) 


IR FRANCIS KNOLLYS, whose constant concern was that 
the Bishops should not, as servants appointed by the Crown, 
assume of their own right powers which trespassed upon 
the supreme prerogative of the Sovereign over all officials 

alike, ecclesiastical and civil, propounded to “ a grave learned man ”’ 
two questions, first, whether the Scriptures authorised the 
institution of a Church officer to be called a Bishop with ‘‘ superiority 
over many churches or over the Pastors thereof,” and, secondly, 
whether the civil power could according to the Scriptures assign 
such “‘ superiority ’’ to a ‘‘ Minister of the word and sacraments,” 
To the first question the answer was in the negative, inasmuch 
as the name bishop was synonymous with the word elder, and 
ooth “‘imported one function.’’ The Scriptures and the opinion 
of a contemporary learned author were quoted in support of the 
ypinion given. In regard to the second question the opinion is 
that the supreme civil power may appoint subordinate officers, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, with such executive powers as should 
seem good and necessary. But the authority which a bishop can 
slaim to exercise is human. The “ grave and learned man”’ has 
n1ever heard that English bishops claimed higher authority than 
hat conferred upon them by the statute 25 Hen. VIII. But 
ince her Majesty is ‘‘ the Lord’s immediate minister,” the subject 
nust obey the authority, as being a divine authority, which the 
Queen has conferred upon the bishop. 

All this will be found in Strype’s Whitgift, Vol. III., pp. 220-4 
1822), which contains the ‘‘ Records and Originals” referred to 
1s authorities in earlier volumes of that work. The primary state- 
nent concerning Knollys’ questions occurs in Vol. II., p. 600, and 
m reading it, before turning to the analysis of the answer of the 
‘grave and learned man,” in Vol. III., I concluded that Whitgift 
vas this grave and learned man; carelessly, as it now appears, 
lrawing that conclusion from the statement that ‘‘ the Archbishop 
vas so much conerned ”’ in the argument, and that the writing of 
hat “‘ learned and grave man,” still remained among some of “‘ the 
\rchbishop’s own papers,” and finding some confirmation of my 
yvrong conclusion in Strype’s further statement that ‘the Arch- 
shop was not wanting, on the other hand” (1.e., although he had 
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uttered his opinion about the human source of the bishop’s 
authority), to maintain “‘ the ecclesiastical state and religion.” 

But a careful reading of Strype in both the places cited shows 
that he nowhere states that the Archbishop is “‘the grave and 
learned man,” as I was compelled to admit when it was pointed 
out to me by Professor Hearnshaw, of King’s College, London. I 
might have seen my error when I quoted the same sentiments from 
the pen of Dr. Hammond (who no doubt was “the grave and 
learned man’’), as given in a Hatfield MS., which I took from 
Child’s Church and State under the Tudors (p. 304). That scholarly 
writer, as a matter of fact, has fallen into the same error in regard 
to Whitgift as I have. I can recall that when I was writing the 
account in the Life of Penry I was intrigued at the curious verbal 
similarity between the statement of the Chancellor, Dr. Hammond, 
and that which I quoted as Dr. Whitgift’s. And I remember that 
I invented one or two hypothetical explanations to account for 
the singularity. 

I am grateful to Dr. Hearnshaw for drawing my attention to 
this error of mine. I am particularly sorry to have misrepresented 
Archbishop Whitgift as the writer of the statement given by Strype. 
T have had to make so many animadversions against the Archbishop 
who was mainly responsible for the death of the Congregational 
martyrs, Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry, that I have desired to be 
scrupulously exact and fair towards him. Not that my error 
really misrepresents his views, as may be seen from the references 
to his unquestioned opinions which I give in An Hist. Introd. 
to the Marprelate Tracts, p. 117. 

Wo. PIERCE. 
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Correspondence. 


SIncoaTEs SCHOOL, 
Nr. WAKEFIELD, 
19/10/25. 


To the Editor, 
The Congregational Historical Society's Transactions. 


Dear Sir, 


Would you be so very kind as to allow me through the 
Transactions to make an appeal for information? In our School 
History, The First Century of Silcoates, by Rev. H. H. Oakley, 
Mr. George Rawson, of Leeds, is hailed as the ‘“‘ patron saint”’ of 
Silcoates. Apparently he was responsible for the promotion of 
the School established here in 1809, which came to an untimely 
end, and was then largely responsible for its re-establishment in 
1820 and was treasurer for the first twenty years or so of its life. 
In the month of March, 1835, I find that George Rawson, junior, 
was appointed treasurer pro tem. during the absence of his father 
on the continent. 


What I am particularly anxious to obtain is : 


(a) information concerning any biography of George Rawson, 
senior, of Pickhill Hall, Leeds. 


(6) information concerning any authentic portrait of George 
Rawson, senior. 


(c) information as to whether the George Rawson, junior, above 
mentioned, be George Rawson, the hymnwriter. 


(d) information as to any biography of George Rawson, junior. 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
Yours faithfully, 
Sypney H. Moore. 


EDITORIAL. 


HE autumnal meeting of the Society was attended by 
a small but enthusiastic body of members, who, after 
re-electing the officers, gave themselves to a most 
fertile discussion of the Society's work in the future. 
It was felt that the time had come to take a step forward, 
and, by means of advertising and publicity, as well as by 
personal advocacy, so to increase the membership and the 
usefulness of the Society that it might be worthy of the 
denomination. Since the Meeting, attention has been drawn 
to the existence and the aims of the Society by Dr. Berry in 
the Congregational Church Monthly, and by the Editorial in 
the Congregational Quarterly. The list of members printed 
in this, the last number of another volume, will show how 
far we have to go before we really deserve the name “ Con- 
gregational.”” Our membership should at least be doubled 
before next May. 
* * * * 


Many ideas for the future activity of the Society were 
brought out. It was suggested that we might have regional 
representatives, whose business it would be not only to get 
suitable people into touch with the Society, but also to stimulate 
interest in local Congregational history by organising visits 
to historic churches and sites. It was also held that the 
drama and the pageant might be more widely used to further 
the Society's ends. We have been glad to note recent ten- 
dencies in the direction of using the stage for treating historical 
subjects connected, with religion : plays like Shaw’s St. Joan 
and Drinkwater’s Lincoln and Cromwell indicate what an 
opportunity there is for the scholar who combines the requisite 
knowledge with a dramatic gift. 

The development of the pageant idea is also an encouraging 
sign of the times. Its danger, of course, is that the spectacular 
is often made to obscure the historic, so that an altogether 
false emphasis is given and an altogether false impression 
created. Nevertheless, if it serve to awaken interest in the 
story of Nonconformity down the centuries we shall hail its 
popularity with delight. 

A 
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Members of the Society will have been especially interested 
in the announcement of the competition arranged by Mr. 
J. C. Meggitt. The competition consists in the answering 
of the question : “‘ Who are the fifty British Congregationalists 
(excluding living persons) who have rendered the most effective 
service to the Kingdom of God 2?” 

With each of the fifty names chosen, the places of birth, 
death, and burial should be given, a short biography (of 
not more than 500 words) of any ten of the fifty being written. 
The prizes offered are £20, £10 and £5. Papers addressed 
“Eminent Congregationalists’? Competition, c/o 22, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, should be sent 
in by the end of October. 


* * * * 


The bicentenary of the birth of John Howard has just been 
celebrated at Bedford, but nationally Congregationalists have 
done little to recognise one of the most eminent social reformers 
their denomination has produced. A short paper on Howard 
in this issue will serve as a reminder of the great work he did. 
We are glad, too, that we are still able to draw on the stores 
the Rev. T. G. Crippen left to the Society, when he retired 
from the editorship of the Transactions, and we trust that 
from time to time be will be able to send us the fruits of his 
researches during many decades. 


* * * * 


In place of an ordinary meeting at Leicester, we suggest that 
members of the Society join the excursion (Excursion “ A ’’) 
which is being arranged for Lutterworth on Thursday after- 
noon, October 14th. Opportunity will be given to visit 
scenes identified with the work of Wycliffe, and a short address 
on Wycliffe’s life and work will be given in the Parish Church. 
The journey will be by motor-bus, and members desiring to 
reserve seats should write at once to Mr. J. H. Wright, 
2, Victoria Road, Leicester. (N.B.—Say Excursion “ A,” 
as other excursions are being arranged for Union delegates.) 
The cost will be 3s. 6d., and the arrangement is to arrive 
back in Leicester for tea at 6.30. 
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The Story of the Beginning of Congrega- 
tionalism in Newfoundland. 


HE Congregational Church in St. John’s enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the oldest Congregational 
Churches in the British Overseas Dominions. Pride 
of place would seem to go to the Church at Kingsford 

in Nova Scotia, which was founded in 1760, while the cause 
at St. John’s did not come into existence until fifteen years 
later, in 1775. Even so, it has the long history of one hundred 
and fifty years behind it, and a noble history it has been. The 
Church is fortunate in possessing complete records from 
the beginning. The earliest records of all are contained in 
a venerable volume which seems to have borne a charmed life, 
for it has survived many a disastrous fire; and it has been 
with feelings of reverence that the writer has studied its 
pages and gleaned the story it contains. 

The story is a thrilling romance. It reads like an eighteenth 
century appendix to the Acts of the Apostles. And just as 
most of that record of the primitive Church centres round 
the personality and activity of one man, St. Paul, so these 
early records of Newfoundland Congregationalism centre 
round the personality and activity of one man, John Jones 
—truly apostolic in his labours and devotion. The name John 
Jones is a very undistinguished one, but he who bore this 
common name was a most uncommon man. He had no 
advantages of social position or wealth or education. Like 
the first apostles, he had sprung from the masses, and in 
him was illustrated once again the working of the Divine 
Providence : “‘ God has chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty.” 

In yet another way John Jones was in the true apostolic 
succession. In his work for God and men he faced misunder- 
standing, hatred, persecution, threats to his life. He appeared 
before magistrates and governors, who forbade him to preach 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and he replied: ‘‘ We 
must obey God rather than men.” His courage and courtesy 
never failed, and in the end the people who hated him most 
bitterly were compelled to ‘take knowledge of him that 
he had been with Jesus.” 
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Who was John Jones? He was an Englishman, though 
evidently of Welsh extraction. In the quaint phraseology of 
the records: “He was a person of mean parentage and of 
little education, so that it may be truly said he was no prophet 
nor the son of a prophet.” Reading between the lines one 
gathers that he was a high-spirited boy, sometimes good 
and sometimes not—neither little saint nor little sinner, but 
just a human boy. He was brought up among the Indepen- 
dents and from them imbibed his early religious impressions and 
received his early education. At. the age of twenty Jones 
enlisted in the Royal Artillery. The atmosphere of Army 
life in those days was about the very worst possible for a 
lad of Jones’s temperament, and he yielded only too readily 
to the temptations by which he was surrounded. Again 
quoting the records (probably his own confession) : ““ He gave 
loose [rein] to every passion and sought every delight insomuch 
that the ox never drank water more greedily than he drank 
iniquity.” The probability is, however, that he was not 
such a wastrel and profligate as he depicts himself. 


When twenty-eight years old Jones went with his regiment 
to Newfoundland and remained in the island colony seven 
years. It was during this time that he passed through a 
spiritual experience which altogether changed his manner 
of life. It was brought about by the sight of a fellow-soldier 
who died blaspheming, and in that circumstance “the Lord 
was pleased to say, ‘ hitherto shalt thou go, but no further,’ 
and then brought him to a sense of his danger and made him 
cry out what should he do to be saved.”” John Jones was a 
changed man ; he was a new creation in Christ Jesus. It was 
not long after this that his regiment returned to England 
and was stationed at Chatham in Kent, and there John Jones 
associated himself with the Independent Church. In the 
happy, bracing atmosphere of that Christian fellowship he 
was confirmed and strengthened in his loyalty to his Lord. 
“‘He drank deeply of the sincere milk of the Word, with 
which his soul grew abundantly. And of this Church too 
much cannot be said for discretion, love, humility, and zeal 
for God’s glory.” In that Congregational Church at Chatham 
John Jones really found his soul, and when, in 1775, he returned 
to Newfoundland, it was not merely as a soldier but as a 
Christian soldier. Like the Apostle Paul, he had been appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus. He was now Christ’s man, and he 
said in his heart, “‘ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 
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The city of St. John’s needed such a man badly, or rather 
needed the transforming power of the gospel he had to preach. 
It was a very evil place: lawlessness abounded, drunkenness 
and vice were rife, violence was a daily commonplace. The 
only minister of religion at the time in St. John’s was a 
missionary of the S.P.G. whose character was notoriously 
immoral. No provision was made to promote the education 
of the people, who were left to their own devices, “‘ with 
none to guide them in matters of social order and virtue.” 
No wonder that crime and disorder were prevalent, and 
St. John’s the scene of many unholy horrors. To this state 
of things came John Jones in 1775, fresh from the happy 
fellowship of the Independent Church at Chatham. There 
was no spiritual home for him. What could he do? This 
is what he did. He followed the New Testament plan. He 
started a Church in a house, in his own room—by this time 
he was Company Sergeant-Major and entitled to a private 
room in the barracks. The beginnings were very small; at 
first there was only Jones himself, with a Sergeant of his 
Company, and the Sergeant’s wife. Three souls, all told! 


But they were a Christian Church—three elect souls who 
worshipped and prayed and studied the Word and kept 
themselves pure amid the surrounding pollution! And their 
number increased even in the first few weeks. The town 
gaoler and three private soldiers were added to the little 
group. Six men, one woman—and Christ! These seven 
formally constituted themselves into an Independent Church ; 
they drew up rules for their own guidance and government. 
Then they determined to move out from the privacy of Jones’s 
little room to a more public place. They sought and obtained 
permission from the magistrate to use the Court House on 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings. Their service was a very 
simple one. They sang hymns, they prayed, they read the 
Scriptures. At first Jones contented himself with reading a 
sermon by some famous divine ; later on he added a word or 
two of exhortation, based on the sermon he had read. Finally, 
at the request of the members, he began to preach himself ; 
and like Apollos he proved himself mighty in the Scriptures. 
The little congregation grew in numbers, and came to include 
some of the townspeople. But the growing Church had many 
hindrances and much opposition to meet. Their worship was 
often interrupted by the rowdy elements of the town, and 
the worshippers themselves were sometimes stoned as they 
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left their meeting-place. But nothing could daunt this 
handful of devout and faithful souls ; they continued steadfast 
in prayer, and worshipped God according to their conscience. 

In the spring of the following year, 1776, the little cause 
received a severe blow. The new Governor of the Colony, 
Admiral Montague, forbade the use of the Court House, and, 
in addition, all townspeople were forbidden to go to Jones’s. 
room in the barracks. This looked like the end of things. If 
there were no room or building in which they might worship, 
what could they do? This is what they did. Every Lord’s 
Day, when the weather permitted, they held service on the 
“barrens,” outside the town; and there, with a heap of 
stones for pulpit and the sky for sounding-board, John Jones 
preached the “ glorious gospel of the blessed God.” As the 
old record quaintly puts it, “‘this summer they were indeed 
like partridges upon the mountains.” 

Out there upon the “ barrens ”’ they were still a Church, 
albeit a homeless one. But a great determination came to 
them ; since no room in the town was available in which to 
worship, they would build a little house of God of their own. 
They set a day apart for fasting and humiliation before God ; 
they prayed that He would direct and bless them; or, if 
what they were about to do was contrary to His will, that 
He would prevent it. Greatly strengthened, and confident 
that they were in the way of the Divine will, they sé® about 
the task. Having but little money to pay for labour, they 
were forced to do all the work themselves. ‘‘ With a humble 
dependence upon the Almighty they proceeded, and in 
obedience to the Word went up to the mountains to prepare 
the stuff. And then it was that the Lord took off the restraint 
and made way for them to take a room in the town, wherein 
they met once every Wednesday evening, and three times on 
the Sabbath the whole winter.” 

In the following spring, 1777, the first Church building in 
St. John’s, other than that of the Church of England, was 
completed. Adapting the words of Nehemiah, “The people 
had a mind to work, and so built they the House of God.” 

In twenty-eight days the building was completed, and the 
Independent Church entered into possession of its first real 
home. It was a day of great rejoicing and thanksgiving, 
when that humble building was dedicated to the glory of God 
and the service of the Evangel. But the joy of those humble 
folk in their meeting-house did not last long, for the Governor 
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came upon the scene in a great rage and with many bitter 
oaths declared that he would pull it down “ stick and stone.” 
Fortunately, Jones and his friends had wisely made sure of 
their title to the ground on which the Church stood, and 
Montague was impotent to carry out his threat. The entry 
in the records describing the incident reads: “‘The Lord 
put a hook in his (the Governor’s) nose, and turned him 
back the way he came, so that he did them no harm, but 
rather good, inasmuch as it made them fast and pray and 
live humbly before the Lord and dependent upon Him, and 
the Lord was pleased to bless and increase them.” 

During all this time, while acting as minister of this perse- 
cuted little flock, John Jones was still in the Army, and in 
1778, when the society had been in existence three years, he 
was ordered back to England with his regiment. This was a 
grievous blow to the young Church, but its members were not 
disheartened. After a period of waiting upon God they 
requested Jones to quit the Army and return to them as their 
regular minister. To this, after much hesitation, he agreed, 
and set sail, accompanied by the prayers and the love of his 
friends. 

In England, Jones got into touch with several eminent 
Independent divines of the West Country, and by them was 
confirmed in his decision to return to St. John’s, and in a 
solemn service was ordained to the Christian ministry. He 
returned to Newfoundland in July, 1779, to labour for another 
period of twenty-one years as a devoted pastor and fearless 
preacher of righteousness. They were years marked by 
storm and stress and much opposition. But the honesty, the 
fearlessness, and the Christian chivalry of the Independent 
minister triumphed in the end. And when he died, in 1800, 
it was as St. John’s most honoured and respected citizen, 
even by those who in earlier days had most bitterly opposed 
him. His work was well and truly done, for before he “ fell on 
sleep ” the Church was firmly established, it had grown in 
numbers and influence, and in its membership were many of 
the foremost citizens. In the autumn of last year it celebrated 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and did honour to 
the memory of John Jones, preacher of the Gospel. 


D. L. NicHot. 
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THE 
COVENANT 
AND 
CONFESSION OF FAITH 
OF 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
MEETING IN 
BLANKET-ROW, KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Printed in the Year M.DCC.LXX, 


[From the original Church in Dagger Lane, of which the 
Presbyterian Church claims to be the present-day repre- 
sentative, a secession took place in 1769, owing to doubts as 
to the orthodoxy of Rev. John Burnett. The seceders built 
a small chapel in Blanket Row, which, as their numbers 
increased, gave place in 1782 to a much larger building in 
Fish Street ; and this again in 1898 to the “‘ Memorial Church,” 
in Princes Avenue. It would be an interesting inquiry, how 
many of the present members at Princes Avenue could sub- 
scribe unreservedly to the original Blanket Row Confession of 
1770.—T. G. CRIPPEN.] 


THE COVENANT. 


We, who by Nature were Sinners, ready to perish, having by the 
good Spirit and abundant Grace of God, been led to see our dreadful 
State by Nature, as fallen in Adam, and far from God, and having, 
we trust, tasted of the Grace of God in converting, promised, and 
communicated Mercy ; we do sincerely, unfeignedly, and without 
Reserve, desire to give up ourselves unto the Lord and each other, 
to walk together in all the Commandments and Ordinances of the 
Lord blameless—to watch over one another in Love—to exhort 
with Diligence, and rebuke with Meekness and without Partiality— 
to pray for and seek the Edification of each other in all Things 
pertaining to Life and Godliness. And this we do in the most 
solemn and serious Manner, having sought the Divine Presence 
amongst us, and called for the Blessings of our Covenant God to 
distill upon us. And as a further Testimony we do subscribe 
the same with our Hands, agreeable to the Prediction of Gospel 
Times : One shall say, I am the Lord’s ; and another shall call himself 
by the Name of Jacob ; and another shall subscribe with his Hand 
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unto the Lord, and surname himself by the Name of Israel.—Isaiah 
ahiv., 5. 
INTRODUCTION, 


The frequent Exhortations which we meet with in the Scripture 
to Unity of Faith and Sentiment, together with the express 
Command we have to contend earnestly for it, as once delivered to 
the Saints, leads us to conclude the Necessity there is, that in 
every Church of Christ, formed on a Gospel-Plan, there should 
be a regular, methodical, and scriptural Confession of the Faith of 
that Society ; because it is impossible there should be a united 
Contention for the Faith, if there is not a united Profession 
of it. Besides, it seems to have been the Apostolick Method, 
to recommend this to the several Churches which they visited, 
Rom. vi., 17. Ye have obeyed from the Heart that Form of 
Doctrine which was delivered you ; and to Timothy (said by some 
to have been the first Bishop or Pastor of the Church at Ephesus) 
he says 2 Tim. 1. 13: Hold fast the Form of sound words, which 
thou hast heard of Me, in Faith and Love, which is in Christ Jesus. 
We do, therefore, receive the whole word of God as the Rule of our 
Faith, and the Test of our Experience ; but that we may be more 
_ particular, we may reduce it to the following Heads. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
1.—Or tHe BEING oF Aa Gop. 


We believe, that there is a God, the Creator of all Things and 
the Supporter of the same; a Spirit without human Members, 
Parts, or Passions; infinite, eternal, and unchangeable—Giving 
Being to all Things, but receiving it from none—Evident in all 
Places, yet seen by no Eye—Moving all Things, yet never moved— 
Present in all Places, yet nowhere confined; and that there is such 
a Being, Nature teaches, Reason approves, and the Scripture 
affirms.—Heb. x1., 6; Prov. ix., 10. 


Il.—Or tHE PERSoNS IN THE GODHEAD. 


In the Godhead we believe there are Three Persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit; none is before or after the other, 
being equal, possessing the same Nature and Attributes, conjoining 
in the same Works, equal in Glory, Power, and Love. These 
divine Persons, before all Time, entered into a sacred Covenant, 
to save and restore a Remnant of the Children of Men from Misery, 
to eternal Happiness, and from Death to Life. 

We call them Persons, because the Scripture ascribes Under- 
standing and Will to each of them.—WMatt. xxviir., 19; 1 John v., 7. 
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IIJ.—Or tue Worp or Gop. 


We believe, that God reveals himself in the Law of Nature, and 
the Works of Creation, sufficiently for the rendering every sinful 
Creature inexcusable ; but, of his abundant Mercy he has given 
us a more clear Discovery of himself and of ourselves in the Book 
of Scripture, which was spoke at different Times and in divers 
Manners by the Prophets and other Messengers. This we receive 
as his Word ; by this we try all Doctrines ; this we embrace as the 
Rule of our Faith ; and from this we hope to receive our Comfort 
when Heart and Flesh fail us. 

We further believe that the Canon of Scripture is now complete, 
that no Additions need, or ought to be made to it, nor any Thing 
to be taken from it.—2 Tim. i11., 16 ; Heb. 7., 1. 


IV.—Or Evection, &o. 


We believe, that God, from all Eternity, by the most wise and 
holy Council of his Will, did freely and unchangeably fore-ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass; yet so that God is neither the Author 
of Sin, nor is any Violence put on the Will of the Creature. By 
his Decree, God fixed upon a Remnant of Mankind, of his own 
pure, free, and sovereign Mercy, whom he hath fore-ordained to 
receive Grace in Time—be made a happy People—preserved to 
the End—and obtain everlasting Life through Jesus Christ, in 
whom they are chosen. And when God conferred this high Favour 
on this Remnant, according to the Election of Grace, he left others 
in that State in which they were considered as fallen: so that, in 
consequence of their going on in Sin, they will become Monuments 
for the Glory of his Justice —EH ph. 7., 4; Rom. viii., 30. 


V.—Or PRovIDENCE. 


We believe that God, who has created all Things by his Power 
and Wisdom, doth also, by his superintending Hand, uphold, 
direct, dispose, and govern all Creatures and all their Actions, by 
his holy and wise Providence; and that he, by his immutable 
Council, directs the most minute Things to the Praise and Glory 
of his Wisdom, Power, Justice, Goodness and Mercy.—E ph. i., 11 ; 
Psal. cvir., 19. 


VI.—OF THE FALL. 


We believe that God, having created Man, did enter into a 
Covenant with him, called the Covenant of Works, or the Covenant 
of Nature, in which Life was promised on his Obedience, but Deaths, 
of all kinds, denounced on his Disobedience ; he being seduced by 
the Subtilty of Satan, did wilfully transgress the Law of Creation, 
and break the Covenant by eating of the forbidden Fruit. 

Nor was this a private Evil; all Mankind descending from him 
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by the ordinary Course, have, in Consequence of this, lost Fellowship 
with God—are dead in Sin—and wholly defiled in the Faculties 
and Powers both of Soul and Body. From this Fountain, or 
Original Sin, all Iniquity, Calamities, Disorders, Pain, and Death 
do naturally flow; so that no Man, since the Fall, can restore 
himself to Fellowship and Communion with God by the Covenant 
of Works.—Rom. v., 17, 18, 19 ; Job aiv., 4. 


VII.—Or Cunist Tax MrEpIaTor. 


We believe, that it pleased God, in his eternal Purpose, to choose, 
ordain, and appoint the Lord Jesus Christ, the second Person in 
the blessed Trinity, to be the only Mediator between him and his 
People. Into his Hands the Elect were delivered to be redeemed, 
called, justified, sanctified, and glorified. In the Fullness of Time 
he took on him our Nature, being God and Man in one Person ; 
and this he did willingly and of free Choice. In this Nature he 
died as a Ransom, Sacrifice, and Atonement for his People, thereby 
he fulfilled the Law and satisfied Justice. And in that Nature 
he rose from the Dead—is gone into Heaven as the Head, Repre- 
sentative and Intercessor of his People, to see that all the Effects 
of his Undertaking be applied to them, in the Time stipulated in 
the everlasting Covenant.—1 Tim. wit., 16; John i., 1, 2, 3, 14. 


VUI.—Or ErrectuaL Caine. 


We believe, that God, of his free Grace, doth in an effectual 
Manner call this Number chosen in Christ, powerfully enlightening 
their Minds in divine Things—taking away the stony Heart— 
renewing their Wills, and effectually drawing them to Christ ; 
yet so that they come freely ; by Grace being made willing to cast 
themselves upon him. Psalm cx., 3; Jude 1. 


IX.—Or JUSTIFICATION. 


We believe, that those whom God calls by his Spirit, he justifies 
by his Grace, not by infusing Righteousness into them, but by 
imputing unto and enabling them to receive, embrace and rest upon 
the Righteousness of Jesus Christ, who is therefore called The 
Lord our Righteousness ; so that they trust to his active Obedience 
to the Law, and passive Obedience in his Death, as performed in 
their Room and Stead. Thus they by Faith (which is also given 
by God himself) receive Remission of all their Sins, and believe 
that there is no Condemnation, because Christ, by the one Oblation 
of himself once offered, has obtained a free and full Pardon for 
them.—Rom. v., 1; Rom. viii., 1. 


X.—Or ADOPTION. 
We believe, that to those whom he justifies he grants the high 
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Liberty, Dignity, and Privileges of his Children, adopting them 
into his Family, giving them Access to his Throne, enabling them 
to claim their Relation to him as a Father, believing that he will 
pity, protect, and provide for them, and will never cast them off, 
but seal them to the Day of Redemption.—John i., 12 ; Gal. iv., 4-7. 


XI.—OrF SANCTIFICATION. 

We believe, that whom he justifies he also sanctifies, and this in 
granting them a new Heart. It is a real and personal Change ; 
Lust is subdued—the old Man mortified—every Grace quickened— 
Holiness prevails, it spreads throughout the Man, and yet is perfect 
in no Man on this Side the Grave ; so that in sanctified Souls there 
is a perpetual War between the Flesh and Spirit.—2 Thes. w., 13 ; 
1 Pe. 4.5.2. 

XII.—Or Goop Works. 

We believe, that Good Works are the necessary and inseparable 
Fruits of true Faith, evidencing our Sonship and Love to God ; 
we believe we are ordained to the Performance of Good Works, 
yet not saved for or by them, as our best Duties are insufficient for 
our Acceptance, yea, they are as filthy Rags, and therefore cannot 
justify. And we further believe, that the Doctrines of Election, 
Effectual Calling, Justification, Adoption, Perseverance, &c., are 
so far from tending to give Liberty in the Ways of Sin, that all 
those who really believe them, will find that they are the grand 
Spring to universal Obedience, and the more we look to, and 
depend upon those precious Truths, the more honourable our Lives 
and Conversation will be, to the Glory of our heavenly Father. 

Those Doctrines may be abused by those who have them in 
Notion, but not at Heart; but this does not overturn the Truth 
and Importance of them, but confirms it. The Bee and the Spider 
may apply at the same Flower, the one to extract the balmy Honey, 
the other to draw the deadly Poison; but none will root up the 
blooming Rose from their Garden because it is abused. So these 
Doctrines are to be preached and believed, and those that abuse 
them do it to their own Destruction, while those who believe them, 
will find they tend to establish and confirm them in the good Ways 
of God.— Eph. wi., 10 ; Tit. w., 11, 12. 

XIIT.—Or PERSEVERANCE. 

We believe, that the Elect, being chosen and justified in Christ, 
called and sanctified by the Spirit, can never fall totally and finally 
from Grace, but be preserved by constant Supplies—be led by 
God to their Journey’s End—and be eternally saved through the 
Merits of Jesus Christ ; because this depends not on our Mutability, 
but the Immutability of God, the Oath of the Father, the Inter- 
cession of the Son, the Supplies of the Spirit, and the Promises of 
the Gospel.— Rom. viti., 35 ; 1 Pet. 7., 5. 
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XIV.—Or tHe Law or Gop. 


We believe, that this can be performed by no sinful Creature, 
so as to obtain Life and Righteousness by it; yet it is a Rule of 
Life to all Believers (as it is viewed in the Hand of Christ), although 
we are not under it as a Covenant of Works.—Psal. cxix., 96; 
Gal. wWit., 21. 

XV.—OF THE SACRAMENTS, 


We believe, these are holy Signs and significant Seals of the 
Covenant of Grace ; although they do not confer Grace, yet they 
strengthen it. There are only two instituted by Christ in the 
Church, viz., Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The former is an 
Act of Dedication, wherein and whereby Believers give up their 
Infant-Seed to the Lord, supplicating Grace for them, that they 
may be sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus, as they are in this 
Ordinance emblematically with Water. They do hereby acknow- 
ledge that their Children are born in Sin, and profess their Faith 
in a Triune God. This Ordinance is to be administered but once. 
The Lord’s Supper is a perpetual Remembrance of the Suffering 
and Death of Christ for his People, emblematically signifying their 
Communion with him, their Necessity of receiving from him all 
Supplies of Grace, Faith, &c., It is a fresh Act of Dedication, 
wherein the Participants give up themselves to Christ as their 
King and Head. Each of the Elements are [sic] to be received, and 
that frequently, to strengthen our Faith, confirm our Hope, and 
testify our Love to the Brethren. Acts iz., 38: Then Peter said 
unto them, Repent ye, and let every one amongst you be baptized ; 
1 Cor. w., 26. 


XVI.—OrF THE POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


We believe, that the Power of the Keys is lodged in the Hands of 
the Church, 7.e., that Admissions, Reproofs, and Excommunications, 
are to be directed by it; and yet it is needful to have Officers in 
the Church for the Well-being thereof; but yet the Church doth 
not give away its Authority into the Hands of the said Officers, 
but they (the Officers) as their Constituents and Representatives, 
are to be the Mouth of the Church in executing their Determinations. 
The choosing, calling, and ordaining of these Officers, is the sole 
Right and Privilege of the Men Communicants of the Church, of 
whose Number they must be Members before they are constituted 
Officers.— Waiti. aviir., 18 ; Acts vi., 3. 


XVII.—Or CuuRcH OFFICERS. 


We believe, that every Church of Christ should have a Pastor, 
Bishop, or Elder, to go before them in the Service of the Sanctuary ; 
and also Deacons to serve Tables, take Care of the Poor, and 
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attend to the temporal Concerns of the Church. The Number of 
those agreeable to the Size or Duty of the Church to which they 
minister ; yet these Officers, viz., Pastors and Deacons, in Church 
Acts, have no Right to set aside any Determination made by the 
Majority of the Church, having a Voice in those Acts only as 
Brethren.—Phil. 7., 1; 1 Tim. 202., totum. 


XVIII.—Or tHe State oF Man at DEata. 


We believe, that in consequence of Sin, it is appointed for all 
Men once to die, their Bodies return to the Dust and are changed, 
but the Soul, having a spiritual and immortal Subsistance, neither 
dies, sleeps, nor is impaired, but returns immediately to God, as 
the Judge by whom it is ordered to its fixed State, till the Morning 
of the Resurrection.—Hccles. xit., 7; Heb. ix., 27. 


XIX:—Or we JUDGMENT. 


We believe, a Day is appointed in which all the Dead being 
raised, every Particle of Dust being built up, and the Soul united 
unto it, Jesus, the Judge, will then pronounce a most equitable 
Sentence on each Individual, whereby he will manifest the Glory 
of his Mercy and Justice ; after which he will take his People Home, 
and send his Enemies to reap the Reward of their Sins in the Prison 
of Hell.—Acts xvit., 31; Rev. xx., 12. 


XX.—OF THE AFTER-STATE. 


We believe, that the Righteous will be dignified with everlasting 
Life and Happiness in the Vision of God—the beholding of Christ— 
the Company of Angels, and the Converse of Saints—Sin will be 
removed—Sorrow banished, and they, free from the Fear of losing 
their happy Station, being forever locked in from the Danger of 
a Fall—Maitt. xav., 34. 

On the other Hand, the Wicked will dwell in the Lake of Fire, 
and the Company of Devils, through an ever-rolling Eternity ; 
for as their Sin is against the Eternal Majesty, his Justice must 
smoke against them forever, because there is no Way (at least 
revealed to us) to turn away his Wrath from them.—WMait. xav., 41. 
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John Howard. 


r HE story of John Howard (writes the Rev. A. R. L. 
Gardner’) is the indelible record of the colossal 
achievements of a solitary human spirit in the space 
of seventeen years.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to do nothing more than 
attempt an estimate of his work as one of the forerunners of 
_ Prison Reform. 

There seems to be some doubt as to the precise date of his 
birth, for Howard himself has left no record ; most authorities 
however agree on September 2nd, 1726, and this is the date 
inscribed on his monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral by his 
friend and relative, Mr. Whitbred. 

The place of the birth, too, seems equally uncertain ; the 
monument in St. Paul’s states that he “ was born at Hackney, 
in the County of Middlesex ’’—a country house in Clapton, 
in the parish of Hackney, on the site of which now stands 
the Laura Place County Secondary School for Girls, has, 
indeed, been suggested ; Dr. Aiken, one of Howard’s earliest 
friends and in many respects his most accurate biographer, 
believes “ Enfield to have been his birthplace’ ; while Smith- 
field has also claimed him, one of his father’s chief residences 
being in that parish. 

On the whole, the weight of the evidence seems to favour 
Hackney : at any rate, the larger part of the first few months 
of his life were spent there. 

His father, after whom the boy was named, was a keen, 
virile Independent, who had amassed considerable wealth 
in business as an upholsterer, wealth which on his death passed 
to his son and enabled young John to carry out his prison 
visitation without financial anxiety. 

A delicate child, on his mother’s early death the boy was 
placed under the care of Mrs. Brown, who lived on his father’s 
estate at Cardington, in Bedfordshire. After nearly seven 
years of country life, the boy was sent to a school at Hertford, 
which he left some time later—“ not fairly taught one thing ” 
—to enter Mr. John Eame’s academy at Newington Green. 

After a good education—though John was at best a poor 


1 The Place of John Howard in Penal Reform, p.i. 
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scholar—he was bound apprentice to Messrs. Newnham & 
Shipley, Wholesale Grocers, in Watling Street, with whom 
he remained till his father’s death in 1742. Possessed now 
of a large fortune—his father had left him £7,000 in money, 
all his landed property, pictures, plate, and furniture, and 
part of his library—Howard purchased his freedom from 
his employers, gave up all thoughts of a business career, and 
spent a year or two in travel through France and Italy in 
order to restore his health, which had suffered much from 
the hardships of his ’prentice life. On his return to England, 
polished in manner and improved in looks, though still very 
delicate, he took lodgings in Church Street, Stoke Newington, 
where he lived the life of a student, studying languages, working 
out experiments in science, and withal keenly religious. 

In 1752 he married his landlady, Mrs. Lardeau, who had 
nursed him through a serious illness, and though there was 
a difference of many years in their ages, Howard loved her 
deeply, and sincerely mourned her death three years later. 

In the year following her death Howard left England on 
the Portuguese packet, Hanover, to render what assistance 
he could to the thousands who had been rendered homeless 
and helpless by the great earthquake at Lisbon. But he was 
destined never to achieve his purpose, for the Hanover was 
captured by French privateers, all her crew and passengers 
being imprisoned at Brest. Out of the horrible experiences 
of prison life which there came to his notice, and which he 
himself endured, was born that zeal for reform of prison 
conditions which became the dominating passion of his life. 

“In the Castle at Brest I lay six nights upon straw, and 
observed how cruelly my countrymen were used there, and 
at Morlaix, where I was carried next. During the two months 
I was at Carhaix, upon parole, I corresponded with English 
prisoners at Brest, Morlaix and Dinan... . I had sufficient 
evidence of their being treated with such barbarity that 
many hundreds had perished ; and that thirty six were buried 
in a hole at Dinan in one day.’ - 

“ Perhaps,”’ he wrote in his first book, The State of Prisons, 
“what I suffered on this occasion increased my sympathy 
with the unhappy people, whose case is the subject of this 
book.” 

When after three months, he secured his own freedom on 
his return to London, he laid the knowledge he had gained 


3 State of Prisons, 3rd edition (1792), p. 51. 
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before the Commissioners of sick and wounded seamen, and 
received not only the thanks of that body but also—what was 
far more difficult to obtain—the release of all the English 
prisoners who were dying in the filthy prisons of Brittany. 

““In 1758 he made a very suitable alliance with Miss 
Henrietta Leeds, eldest daughter of Edward Leeds, Esq., 
Croxton, Cambridgeshire, King’s Sergeant.” So wrote his 
earliest chronicler, and for seven years—some spent in 
Cardington and others at Watcombe in Hampshire, whither 
they moved for the benefit of Mrs. Howard’s health—John 
enjoyed perfect happiness, loving his wife with deep affection, 
and with her aid completely reforming both the villages in 
which he lived, so that they exhibited “‘ all the pleasing appear- 
ances of competency and content, the natural rewards of 
industry and virtue.” 

Whenever he was in Cardington, Howard attended the 
Parish Church on Sunday mornings with his wife, riding to 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, in the afternoons. 

It was while he was in regular attendance at Bunyan, which 
was a “ Union” Church, that the minister of that congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Joshua Symmonds, began to lay such particular 
emphasis on strictly orthodox Baptist views that Howard, 
and many with him, felt constrained to secede and form a 
Christian community which could preserve in its doctrines 
and sacraments the rite of infant baptism. Thus began the 
Congregational Church in Bedford which, because of his 
generosity to its funds in its early days, has ever since borne 
the name of Howard. 

On March 3lst, 1765, his second wife died, almost 
immediately after she had given birth to a child. The blow 
overwhelmed him and again he sought solace in travel. For 
several years he toured the Continent, only returning home 
for short intervals; it seemed as though he was to end his 
days in idleness and obscurity. But in 1773 he was elected 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, and then began the great work 
which he carried on unremittingly for the next seventeen 

ears. 

‘ As a Nonconformist he ran serious risks in accepting this 
office, for anyone who had a mind to do so might subject him 
to a penalty of £500 and inflict upon him many disabilities. 
Despite the risks Howard accepted the position, and no one 
ever brought action against him. 

He found in attending the Court one day that many prisoners 
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who had been found not guilty by the judges, or against whom 
no crimes were preferred, instead of being released were 
“dragged back and again locked up in prisons in default 
of the payment of sundry fees.”* Asking the cause of this, 
he found that gaolers had no fixed pay from the authorities, 
but themselves were allowed to exact heavy dues from the 
prisoners. In nearly every case the prisoners were quite 
incapable of paying anything, and thus the rest of their days 
were spent in “‘ those pestiferous dens.” 

Such gross injustice roused within Howard a great com- 
passion towards its victims, and a burning anger against those 
who not only tolerated but condoned it. 

He had none of that “tumultuous, frothy ocean-tide of 
benevolent sentimentality’ of which Carlyle accuses him— 
much of the Copec Report on the Treatment of Crime would 
have been unintelligible to him—but he had a wholesome 
hatred of anything that savoured of injustice. 

That he might find out the precise state of affairs he visited 
the prison himself, enquiring into the method of administra- 
tion, talking with the prisoners, and inspecting the conditions 
of life in the cells. Believing that a large part of the remedy 
lay in the paying of regular wages to the gaolers, he suggested 
that this might be done. 

Unfortunately, the Bedford Justices knew of no precedent 
for such a procedure ; and it was in search of a precedent that 
Howard set forth on his first visitation. His search took 
him into the counties of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, and with the exceptions of Derby 
and Stafford, the state of the prisons was revolting. They “‘ were 
for the most part pestiferous dens ; overcrowded, dark, foully 
dirty, not only ill-ventilated, but deprived altogether of fresh 
air. The wretched inmates were dependent for food upon 
the caprice of their gaolers or the charity of the benevolent ; 
water was denied them except in the scantiest proportion ; 
their only bedding was putrid straw. Everyone in durance, 
whether tried or untried, was heavily ironed. All alike were 
subject to the rapacity of their gaolers and the extortions of 
their fellows. Gaol fees were levied ruthlessly— garnish ’ 
also, the tax or contribution paid by each individual to a 
common fund to be spent by the whole body, generally in 


8 Ibid., p.i. 
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drink. Idleness, drunkenness, vicious intercourse, sickness, 
starvation, squalor, cruelty, chains, awful oppressions and 
everywhere culpable neglect.’’4 

** Air which has been breathed is made poisonous to a more 
intense degree by the effluvia from the sick and what else in 
prison is offensive. My reader will judge of its malignity 
when I assure him that my clothes were, in my first journey, 
so offensive that in a post-chaise I could not bear the windows 
drawn up, and was therefore obliged to travel commonly on 
horseback. The leaves of my memorandum book were often 
so tainted that I could not use it till after spreading it an 
hour or two before the fire ; and even my antidote, a vial ot 
vinegar, has after using it in a few prisons become intolerably 
disagreeable. I did not wonder in those journeys that many 
gaolers made excuses, and did not go with me into the felons’ 
wards.’’® 

Most of the inhabitants of gaols were not even criminals 
but debtors, who were thrown into prison, according to the 
customs of the time, at the whim of their creditors until all 
that they owed was paid. Thus the poor wretches were 
rendered incapable of paying, and very often, perforce, were 
joined in their confinement by their wives and children till 
every available space in the prison was disgracefully over- 
crowded. To remedy the state of affairs in prison life was 
the business of no authority, for most of the prisons were 
private institutions, farmed out to brutal and avaricious 
keepers. 

When Howard’s first report became known (1774), Govern- 
ment action was demanded to remedy abuses. A Commission 
was appointed, before which Howard gave evidence, and in 
the same session two Acts were passed—the one abolishing 
gaolers’ fees, the other authorising improvements in the 
sanitary conditions of prisons. Howard himself was 
summoned to the Bar of the House and thanked for his services 
by the Speaker. 

Nevertheless, despite the success which attended these 
first efforts, Howard did not rest. The Acts were very laxly 
administered ; only in fifteen prisons did he find that they 
had been accepted. There were no government inspectors 
to enforce them, and to remedy this deficiency he made him- 
selfa voluntary inspector. In all, he undertook five visitations, 


4 Encycl. Brit. (11th edition) XXII., p. 362. 
5 State of Prisons, p. 7. 
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and there was hardly a prison or bridewell in the United 
Kingdom into which he did not go. Nor was his zeal bounded 
by the limits of his own country; between 1775 and 1785 
he made six tours of investigation into prison life on the 
Continent. For the most part he found that prison treatment 
in European countries was considerably in advance of that in 
Great Britain, and from them he learnt much for the benefit 
of his own country. Holland particularly delighted him. He 
writes : ‘I leave this country with regret, as it leaves a large 
field for information on the important study I have in view.... 
I know not which to admire most, the neatness and cleanliness 
appearing in the prisons, the industry and regular conduct 
ot the prisoners or the humanity and attentions of the 
magistrates and regents.’’® 

In 1777 Howard’s great book was published. It bore the 
title : State Prisons in England and Wales, with Preluminary 
Observations, and An Account of some Foreign Prisons. In 
1789 an Appendix was issued, and nine years later An account 
of the Principal Lazaretios in Europe appeared. 

The two books are an amazing monument to the tireless 
energy of a man whose health was never very good. It has 
been estimated that on his tours of investigation he travelled 
forty thousand miles, and spent of his own money £30,000. 
His labours did not receive their immediate reward, though 
even in his lifetime there was an improvement in prison 
conditions ; it was left for a later generation to carry out 
the work of prison reform and the more satisfactory treatment 
of the prisoner. 

John Howard laid the foundations upon which Jeremy 
Bentham, Samuel Romilly, Elizabeth Fry and Silas Todd 
built, and many more are still building. Since Howard’s day, 
and largely through his efforts, our treatment of crime and 
our attitude to prisoners have changed beyond recognition ; 
he worked for better and more sanitary conditions of living 
in the prisons ; he believed that Government and not private 
corporations should accept the responsibility of looking after 
the prisoner; he urged that debtors and felons should be 
separated; and he was the forerunner ot that humanitarian 
outlook, in the general treatment of crime, which is common 
to-day. 

On January 20th, 1790, he died, as he lived, caring for the 
fever stricken among the Russian army at Cherson. 


6 Ibid., p. 66. 
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Burke’s great tribute to him just before he set out on his 
last journey is well-known: ‘‘ He has visited all Europe ; 
not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness 
of temples ; not to make accurate measurements of the remains 
of ancient giandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of 
modern art ; not to collect medals or to collate manuscripts ; 
but to drive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the 
infections of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and 
pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate 
the distresses of men in all countries. His plan is original ; 
it is as full of genius as of humanity. It was a voyage of 
discovery ; a circumnavigation of charity.’’? 


R. G. Marrin. 


An Eighteenth Century Church Covenant. 


(Copied from an original in the possession of the Editor.) 
Done at Dedham, Sepr. 30th, 1741. 


We, whose Names are under written, having Solemnly given 


_ up our Selves to the Lord, and having by Prayer, with tasting, 


implored the gracious Presence of God with us and his Blessing 
upon us Now also, in the Presence of God and of the Pastors 


of Several other Churches of Jesus Christ do give up our 


Selves one to another, by the Will of God as a Church of 
Jesus Christ ; Promising by the help of God, to Submit unto 


_ all the Ordinances ot Christ, as administred in this Church. 


Fransiss HAWKINS 
WILLtiam RICHARDSON 
Sam!, JARROLD 
Wii™. RupKIN 
Eiuen Kine 
EvizABeto Kirk PARRICK 
Witnesses 
W. Norcuttr 
BEZALEEL BLOMFIELD 
Beng™,. VoOWELL 


7 To his constituents at Bristol, 1789. 
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WituiAmM Hooke IN ENGLAND TO JOHN DAVENPORT 
IN NEw ENGLAND, 1663. 


arrested and in due time brought before Secretary 

Bennet for examination. He was about to set sail for 

New England with a cargo worth £1,500 “ of other men’s,” 
but suspicion had been raised about some of the goods he had 
on. board, the vessel was searched, and there was found “‘ a 
bundle of Newes Bookes,”’ and with them a letter not cal- 
culated to give pleasure in official quarters. Wilson affirmed 
that the presence of the incriminating missive was quite 
unknown to him, a statement excusably untruthful, for there 
is evidence that this was not the first time he had acted as a 
letter carrier between the parties concerned’. However, on 
giving bond for a year’s good behaviour and a promise that he 
would deliver William Hooke, its writer, to a Justice, whenever 
that offender’s whereabouts were known to him, he was 
allowed his liberty.?, But the objectionable letter was not 
granted its freedom, and its eight closely written folio sheets, 
dated 2nd March, 1662-3, are still to be found among the State 
Papers Domestic of the reign of Charles II.* 

In the summer of 1663 William Goffe, regicide, then in 
hiding near New Haven, received a letter* from England, 
dated 24th June of that year. ‘‘ I suppose,’’ wrote his corres- 
pondent, ‘“‘ you will understand before this comes to your 
hands how it is with your old friend that was wont to be your 
Intelligencer, yearly. You will hear how his letters were 
miscarried & into whose hands they fell, upon occasion 
whereof he is obscured & cannot write to you as formerly . 
Several censures there have been of this letter, but many 
understanding men have thought it might be a testimony, 
etc., & God might answer the prayers of the pen-man in that 
way. The Secretary spoke his apprehensions of the style in 


l March, 1663, Samuel Wilson, a London factor, was 


1 Massachusetts Hist. Soc. (henceforth abbreviated to M. H. 8.) 4th series VIII., 
EE 


3 Calendar State lee bsg le 1663-4, 87, 98, 117. 
3 §.P.D., Car. it., 69, 5 
*M. H. S., 122 E. 
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which it was written, & in that respect commended it, but 
said it was as pernicious a letter against the Government 
as had been written since his Majesty came in. It is said that 
P. Rupert should say it was not treasonable, but an history 
of things, etc. It seems it hath been throughly scanned... 
They say there are several copies of it. I do not yet hear 
of any warrants out against him, but the bearer of this letter 
is bound to appear again after his return . . . The letter was 
thought to be a minister’s, but what his name was, or where 
he lived they could not tell, & though many ministers were 
sent for, as ’tis said, & inquired of, whose hand they thought 
it was, they could not tell.” 

This, and a good deal more, appeared over the signature 
D.G., which Goffe knew to be that adopted by the husband 
of his wife’s aunt, his wife being the daughter of Major-General 
Edward Whalley, another regicide, also in hiding at New 
Haven. So that we have here Hooke’s version of the seizure 
of the unfortunate letter. 

Hooke was by birth a Hampshire man, the second son of 
William Hooke, of that ilk. After graduating from Trinity 
College, Oxford, he took orders, and was beneficed in 1627 at 
Upper Clatford, Hants., and five years later at Axmouth, 
Devon. But, about 1633, probably owing to the increasing 
enmity shown by the authorities towards Puritan clergy, he 
betook himself to New England. Before doing so he contracted 
a marriage which subsequent events, then quite unforeseeable, 
were to make a very advantageous one. Jane Whalley was 
the youngest daughter of Richard Whalley, of Kirton and 
Screveton, Notts., by his second wife, Frances, daughter of 
Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchinbrook, and cousin of a Hunt- 
ingdonshire squire, who about the same time was himself 
revolving the possibility of emigration, but whom destiny had 
marked for another réle than that of a New England settler. 
The young lady had already refused at least one other offer for 
her hand, made about 1629, by a young chaplain in the house 
of Sir William Masham, of Otes, Essex, son-in-law of Lady 
Barrington, the aunt with whom Jane spent much of her 
youth ; and Roger Williams, for he was the rejected suitor, 
had to seek consolation in another quarter. Mrs. Hooke 
lived to survive her husband, and like him, after their return 
to England, kept up a correspondence with friends in 


4 Baigent, Basingstoke, 539. 
5 Waters, Genealogical Gleanings, 341, 495, 
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Massachusetts, sending to Increase Mather not only letters, but 
also old clothes for the use of necessitous ministers in his neigh- 
bourhood.* The Hookes’ first settlement was at Taunton, 
Mass., but in 1644, they removed to New Haven, where 
they remained till they recrossed the Atlantic in 1656. As 
““teacher ”? of the church there, he became the close friend 
of John Davenport, its pastor, and it was to Davenport that 
he addressed the letter here reproduced. Davenport, who was 
also a Puritan emigré, one for whom even Abp. Laud had a 
good word, landed at Boston in 1637, and the following year 
had, with a company of friends, founded the colony of New 
Haven.” On his arrival in London, Hooke’s connexion with 
Cromwell stood him in good stead. He was made one of the 
Protector’s chaplains, and, after the death of John Bond, 
was appointed Master of the Savoy Hospital, London. In 
1659, he was one of the ministers “ of the congregated churches 
round London” who addressed representations to General 
Monk. The restoration of Presbyterianism had already made 
his position difficult ; “I still possess the Savoy though not 
long since heaved at by Sir Arthur Heselrige,’’ he wrote® to 
Richard Cromwell, 16th November, 1659. The restoration of 
Episcopacy proved more fatal, and the Master was numbered 
among the ejected. 

Hooke kept a vicarious hold upon the emoluments of 
the Savoy in the person of his son. John Hooke was ejected 
from the rectory of Kingsworthy, Hants, but on 21st August, 
1662, he subscribed the Act of Uniformity as one of the four 
chaplains of the Savoy’. There were no duties attached to 
the office, but there was a salary and a rental making up £38 
yearly, and this Hooke drew for forty years. It adds to the 
piquancy of the situation to find him described! amongst the 
Nonconformist ministers of Hampshire, in the report of 1690, 
as having “‘ very little if anything of his own Estate and but 
Small recompence of his labours from ye people at Basingstoke.” 


6 M.H.S., 260f. Her last letter is dated 25th May, 1683. 

7 D.N.B., and for three more letters of Hooke to Davenport, 1661-63, M.H.S., 
177, etc. 

8 Will proved P.C.C., 24th March, 1657-8, not to be confused, asin D.N.B. art. 
Bond, with the master of Trinity Hall of the same name. 

9 Quoted Baigent, 541. 

10 Bodleian Lib., Rawlinson MSS. B. 375. He subscribed the declaration of 
non-resistance and the renunciation of the Covenant, which he had probably 
never taken, as holding a sinecure he was not called upon to declare his 
unfeigned assent and consent to the Prayer Book and all its contents. 

11 Gordon, Freedom after Ljection, 101. 
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But in 1702, the Savoy and its abuses were ended, the 
foundation was dissolved, John Hooke ‘“‘ who has or does teach 
or preach to a separate congregation from the Church of Eng- 
land,’’!* ceased to be chaplain, and died at Basingstoke eight 
years later in the odour of untainted Nonconformity.4? Of the 
later movements of Hooke, the elder, we are not well informed. 
He was living in October, 1661, at Clapham, with Mr. Gold, a 
Justice of the Peace?‘ ; and under the Declaration of Indulgence 
in 1672, was licenced as a Congregational teacher in Spittle 
Yard, Bishopsgate. His last letter to Mather, written 7th 
August, 1677, tells of the changes that death was working in 
the ranks of the ejected ministers, and names forty already 
dead. Those left were not what they had been. Hooke 
describes Dr. Owen as “‘valetudinarious and crazy, often down.” 
To the roll of the departed the writer was himself added on 
21st March, 1677-8. 


The spelling of the letter to Davenport, here printed for the 
first time, has been modernised. 


Mucxu Honovrep Sir, 


I have received two letters from you, your last written 
in Boston, I take it, September the last, newly before you returned 
home. I bless God, & have often done it, that mine came safe to 
your hands, & that yours came safely to me. I have many things 
to write unto you, to certify you of the state & condition of matters 
with us. I cannot, in the little time now allowed me, write so 
orderly, & fully, as I would, but you will accept them, as they are, 
brokenly & somewhat immethodically transmitted to you, yet such, 
I know, as will procure many prayers from you & others, as giving you 
some light into the affairs of things amongst us. As touching the 
Act of Uniformity, which (I suppose) you have seen, we have found 
the severe & sad effects of it, for many of God’s people have met 
with very hard measure by means hereof. Multitudes of ministers 
have been ejected out of their habitations & employments since the 
execution of the said Act, I hear, about 1,500, or 1,600 hundred in 
the Nation, besides near as many before, upon the point of Title, & 
very unworthy & unable woeful men succeeding in their rooms ; 
so that if the ability of the ejected, & the ignorance and scandalous 
lives of their successors, were expressed (for the far greater part of 


42 So described at the inquiry. Malcolm, Lond. Redivivum, III., 406 ff. 

18 He was never Master of the Savoy, as stated in D.N.B. Apparently on the 
death of Henry Killigrew, Master 1663-1700, no successor was appointed, and at 
the dissolution Hooke was senior chaplain (see Malcolm). 

14 M.H.S., 174. 
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them) I think the like hath scarce been ever heard. There is not 
an ejected Minister, or any other, not conforming, that durst 
exercise in public, since Aug: 24th excepting (perhaps) some one, 
or two, & thereabout, for which they have suffered. 

Great & strict inquisition, search & watching there hath been in 
the City upon the Lord’s days, to find out private meetings, by 
soldiers, constables & officers, that it hath been very difficult for 
a very few to meet together in families here & there, sometimes 
Masters of families kept at home, sometimes they have adventured 
to take in two, or three, or four, but seldom above the number of 
five, the permission of authority reaching no higher without the 
charge of conventicling. Multitudes have been surprised, & forth- 
with carried to prisons, the Gaols filled, as the Gate-house, New- 
gate, Tower, White-lyon, & some in the Fleet & in the King’s Bench. 
Many have died in imprisonment, & been even stifled through 
thronging together, & want of air, & necessary helps, etc. Reliefs 
have been sent to the prisons by such as have escaped & enjoyed 
some Liberty. The prosecution of this Act was very fierce about 
Oct. & November last, & cruel handling was met with by the 
most. The Anabaptists held out long, as to more public appearings, 
& the Quakers held their ground to the last, & have smarted more 
than any. I cannot easily describe this matter to you, but must 
pass over it. Few of the Presbyterians, that I hear of, have looked 
after their Churches, many of the Members of them complying 
with the public worships now on foot, yet some of their Ministers 
have suffered, as refusers of the abjuration of the Covenant, and 
as nonAssenters & Consenters to the present Liturgy. Had not 
the Covenant pinched them, very many of them would not have 
stuck at submitting to the Common-prayers, as it is generally 
believed. But the hand of God hath gone out against several 
who have submitted to this devised worship as might be related 
to you, but I want time & opportunity to gather up Instances. 
Only one Swinock”’ (sometimes a New England scholar, I take it, 
& known to Mr. Corbet**) living lately in Thames street, or there- 
about, yielding to put on the surplice, but with reluctancy, read the 
service with a disturbed spirit, & was so smitten in it, that he took 
his bed, & died (I take it) within two or three days following. 
Another going to conform, & riding over Tadcaster bridge, fell 
thereon from his horse & his heart fell upon a stone, or the edge of 
a plank or some such thing, & he dyed about half an hour after it ; 
a dear friend of mine, sometimes living in N.E. whose name you 


ar Joseph Swinnock, studied at Harvard, Chaplain New Coll., Oxford, 1649. 
M.A., Oxon., 1653. At St. Martin Orgar, London, 1659 (Shaw ii., 590). Episco- 
pally inst. there 15th July, 1661. His successor inst. 31st October, 1662. (Hennessy, 


ol: 
16 probably John Corbet (1620-1680), ejected from rectory of Bramshot, Hants. 
(D.N.B.) 
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know very well, came presently after over the same bridge & hearing 
what happened to the minister, went & saw his dead body. He 
told me hereof, so that it is very certain. And lately, one Orchard,” 
a Minister in Somersetshire, having preached upon Habb. 2: 4, 
The just shall live by his faith, discoursed of several faiths, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, eic.; & it is reported that he should say, 
That when the Pharisees came out of Hell, the Presbyterians should 
go to heaven ; not long after (I know not, whether it was not thenext 
night) he dreamed, that he should die at so many days end, some 
say, 8, some more ; And that he should so die, that he should have 
none to help him ; Upon this he was very sad, ‘but living with a 
knight, whom I could name to you, there were such as laboured 
to cheer him up, & gave him sack & such things as might comfort 
him, & used words to turn aside his fears, & allay his sad expecta- 
tions ; but though he continued in good health till the last night 
drew on, yet he remained still expecting death at the appointed 
time, & took his leave of his friends, & went to bed well that last 
night, & in the morning was found dead, lying on the one side, 
with his hand under his head, in the posture that he was left when 
he went to bed. But I cannot in this haste, collect the Instances 
which else I might. 

There was, not long since, Talk of a New Plot, at which time, 
there was strict & severe dealing in the countries, to secure & examine 
such as seemed, to some, to be suspicious, Among others one Coll : 
Culpepper’*in Kent, in his search endeavouring to take one Mr. 
Palmer,’*® an honest Minister, notice was given of it to Mr. Paemer, 
yet he was surprised by the Coll: & his company, & threatened to 
be hanged by them presently, but they sent him to the Gal, & 
there secured him foratime. In the meantime, the Coll : was sorely 
troubled, his bed under him being sometimes lifted up to the ceiling, 
& let down again, & sometimes out of his window he seemed to see 
men walking in the churchyard in their winding-sheets, & among 
them, one whom he knew, not long buried before, & he charged 
his pistols to shoot at them ; & one night he felt, he said, a death’s- 

17 Weaver, Somerset Incumbents, does not give any clergyman of this name at 
the required date. But for possibilities see Foster Alumni. 

18 Thomas Colepeper, (1637-1708), of St. Stephens, otherwise Hackington, Kent. 
See further D.N.B., where he is described as “‘ flighty and eccentric even to mad- 
ness,” one of “‘undoubted abilities and knowledge.’”’ Admitted a member of 
the Royal Society, 1668. In a letter of 12th November, 1662, he informed Secy. 
Bennet of his arrest of Palmer (C.S.P.D., 1662-3, 555.). Later in the same month 
he was in pursuit of Ludlow (ibid, 568.) 

19The arrest took place at Egerton. Calamy (Account, 382) refers to the 
incident, but supposes Palmer to have been incumbent of Egerton,which was a 
chapelry in the parish of Charing. But probably the prisoner was Thomas Palmer, 
ejected 1660 from Aston-on-Trent, Derbs., one of the boldest of Nonconformist 
political agitators of the time (D.N.B.). According to Colepeper, Palmer said 
he had been ordained, before the Act of Uniformity, by the Bp. of Galway. 
(S.P.D., C. ii., 62, 110.) 
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head in his bed, & put his fingers into the hollow of the eyes, & 
nose, etc. And he was so scared by these, & such like things, that 
he sent for Mr. Palmer to come to him out of prison, who came 
to him, to whom the Coll: related these things, asking him what he 
thought of them, who told the Coll : that it was for sin & gave him 
counsel about searching it out, making no mention of the hard 
measure which he found from him ; the Coll : told him that he was 
no Adulterer, drunkard, etc. ; to which, I think, Mr. Palmer made 
some answer ; but, in fine, the Coll : asked him why he did not come 
out of prison, he told the Coll : he could not ; the Coll : advised him 
to petition, & he would deliver him ; I think, Mr. Palmer was loth 
to doanything that way; but, however, the Coll: set him at Liberty, 
having ist (I should have told you) invited him, at his coming to 
him, to stay & dine with him, & when afterwards he would have 
been gone, inviting him also to stay & sup with him, & while he 
was in his house, the Coll: saw the Spectre in the churchyard out 
of his window, & hastily called up Mr. Palmer to behold it, but it 
vanished before he came up. He showed him also the Pistols which 
he had charged to shoot at it ; the vanity whereof Mr. Palmer showed 
him. This story I was lately told by an able minister to whom Mr. 
Palmer himself had newly before related it. But what effect 
hath followed upon the Coll : his releasing of the Minister, I do not 
yet hear. 

Two Bishops have lately been imprisoned in Ireland: I am ac- 
quainted with the one of them who went (till this turn) for a Pres- 
byterian ; the occasion, I take it, was some disorderly action against 
the Papists there, who had, (or intended) openly to set up their 
popish service upon such a day. There are sad expectations there 
every day. All the Adventurers & purchasers of Irish lands are 
(from aught I hear or can understand) like to lose all the lands in 
that Country; And an hard matter it is, to prove a Papist there 
guilty of the dreadful massacre there committed about 20 years 
ago, the like whereunto hath not been heard of hardly inany story. 
The Papists (if any of them should witness aught) are threatened 
to be excommunicated, & those that have any Interest in lands 
there, will not be heard in their own cause ; & of many that have 
been accused, I think, towards 20, but two or three have been 
found guilty, etc. 

Scotland is in a worse condition than England, as you will see 
by a piece of the Declaration” of the Council there, which I have 
sent to you. Mr. Leviston*, a famous & very powerful Minister, 

20 Probably the Declaration, renouncing the Covenants, to be§taken by all 
holders of civil office, by order of the Scottish Parliament, 5th September, 1662. 
{Acts of Parlt. of Scotland, VII., 405.) 

21 John Livingstone, a celebrated Scottish preacher. ‘‘About five hundred 
persons dated their saving change ’’ from his communion sermon at Kirk of Shotts, 
Lanarkshire, 1630. He was banished by the Scottish Council, 11th December, 
1662. (Wodrow, Sufferings, ed. 1829, i., 309.) 
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I hear, is banished ; A man (as it is reported) that wrought upon 
the hearts of thousands at one sermon, at a very great Assembly, 
met upon occasion of the receiving of the Supper of the Lord, at 
which times, there useth to be a very great confluence from several 
presbyteries, round about far & near. Things are in a very sad 
state in Ireland, in respect of the Papists, & in Scotland, through 
the severity exercised there. Dr. Layton,?? a bishop in Scotland, 
son to Dr. Layton, who wrought & suffered for his book, called 
Sion’s Plea, is (as tis said) turned Papist, to the admiration of those 
that knew him, who looked upon him as a very holy man, eminent 
for his preaching & holy life, as I have heard from Mr. Richard 
Saltonstall*, & my son-in-law who knew him very well. Sanderson,? 
late Bishop of Lincoln is dead. The Bishops are very low in the 
account of all, excepting a few adhering to their Interest which is 
grown very narrow. You will hear by brother R.N. How Mr. 
Carryll*4 & his Fellowship were taken upon a Lord’s day, where 
they met together at the house of Mr. Vinet, one well known to. 
Mr. Gilbert} your magistrate, & how they were forthwith carried 
before the Magistrate, & how they appeared the next week at the 
Sessions at Kingston, & afterwards at another at Croydon, where, 
upon the pleading of their Counsel, the Indictment (ill laid) was 
quashed, & they delivered. Presently after, God gave the like 
Deliverance to many of his people at Abingdon, where the Jury 
(though composed of men for the purpose, Alehouse-keepers, & 
the like) did not find the Bill; but came in, after consultation, 
twice (being sent back the Ist time,) & said, they could not find 
the parties to have met together seditiously & maliciously ; & being 
sent out the 3d time, brought in, Not Guilty. Great persecution 
in the Countries far & near, & very many indicted at Assizes & 
Sessions, & many excommunicated by the Bishops. There are 
very few Communicants, at that which they call the Lord’s Supper, 
in many great parishes, in which there are, perhaps, 20,000 or more 
Communicants, after the old way of reckoning, from 16 years old 
upward ; Andnow, itmay be, about 10, 20, or 40, present themselves 

22 Robert Leighton (1611-1684), Bp. of Dunblane, 1661: Abp. of Glasgow, 
1669. As he owed his bishopric to the influence of his brother, Sir Elisha, who had 
turned R.C., the rumour mentioned was likely to arise. Their father was Alex- 
ander (1568-1649), author of An Appeal tothe Parliament, or Ston’s Plea against the 
Prelacie, published in Holland, 1628, for which he was very barbarously punished. 
a Saltonstall, admitted a freeman of Mass., 1631. Befriended the 
regicides and protested against importation of negro slaves. Returned to 
England, and died Hulme, Lanes., 1694. N.B.) Rae 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663), Bp. of Lincoln, 28th October, 1660, till his 

death, 29th January, 1662-3. (D.N.B.) 

24 Joseph Caryl (1602-1673), Independent minister, ejected from St. Magnus, 
so Mattoo Gilbert, of New Haven, deputy governor of Connecticut. (Savage, 
Gen. Dict. ii., 251.) 
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at that service. They were unsatisfied with the former way 
of Administration, when few were accepted, & yet they are so 
unsatisfied with the present Parsons & Vicars & their ways, that 
they will not partake, when they might ; They are not contented 
with their liberty, without a better ministry. The Light, of late 
years, was so diffused, that the devil will never be able to extinguish 
it. Ata parish near London which I know, theTable was furnished 
at the late Holy time, as they call it, & not a man or woman came to 
it. And most pitiful appearances there are in many places upon 
festival days. Some that have stepped in to see, have seen, per- 
haps, the Parson, & 3 or 4 at their devotions with him. A friend 
of mine looked in lately to see how it was, & a boy there present 
told him, He must not take up the parishioners’ pews ; when all the 
seats (almost) were vacant. About the same time some profane 
fellows kicked a football through one of the places of Assembly. 
They preach very poorly, & sometimes utter such stuff as renders 
them ridiculous & very contemptible. One of them (as I lately 
heard) discoursing of Haman, what a great favourite he was, how 
great with Ahasuerus, & yet how suddenly hanged upon his own 
Gallows, wondering at it, & inquiring how it could be, said, Let us 
see whether it be so, or not, & thereupon turned to the place, & 
viewing it, said, Faith It is so. A Dr.,lately, was miserably con- 
founded in the pulpit at Hackney, that he could neither go For- 
ward nor backward, but iterated these words about 15 times, 
sealed eyes are bad, but sealed ears are worse ; & yet, I take it, it is 
said, he had his notes before him. He begged their prayers, & 
deprecated their Censures, acknowledging God’s hand against him, 
saying, he had been a preacher about 36 years, & was never thus 
left. You would hardly imagine what strange & evil passages 
fall from them, many times, in the pulpit. Their covetousness 
is never satisfied, some of them holding, I know not how many 
Livings. One of their creatures, about Chelmsford, in Essex, 
(as I take it) lying with a Butcher’s wife, was taken by the Husband 
epautophoro*™ who cut off the offending members, whereupon 
the delinquent bled to death in two or three days. Dr. Bolton, 
son to that famous Bolton®* in Northamptonshire, follows the 
Tavern close, as I hear. You never saw such blades in your life. 
All this paper is too little to discourse of them, their worships, 
preachings, doings. Let them alone. There are some of them, 
whom others of them call Latitudinarians, 7.e., such as can conform, 
& yet are more conscientious than others, & they pretend unto 
some more goodness than others, yet have a Latitude to conform ; 


23 Greek script in original—“ in the act,” occurs John viii., 4. 

28 Robert Bolton (1572-1631), rector of Broughton, Northants. His son was 
Dr. Samuel Bolton, prebendary of Westminster, a chaplain in ordinary to Charles 
I1., “‘ a man of extraordinary ability and great integrity,” who died 11th February, 
1668-9. (D.N.B.) 
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& these are much abhorred & despised by the rest of them ; whereof 
I could give you an Instance. They do not comply heartily, & 
yet keep out of the prelates’ reach. As for the Churches in London, 
they meet privately, & by parcels, divided into several companies, 
& during the winter-quarter, the dark evenings were advantageous 
to them to steal together into their corners. And they break 
bread (I think) most of them, in parts & parcels, which brother 
R:N: & myself, & a few other that I know or hear of, do not approve 
of. Two of your old acquaintance, learned men, are of the other 
mind, And likewise, both those two, & most else, if not near all, are 
for hearing the word from the Circingle®’-generation, though 
they approve not of their worships, nor will join them, but the 
foresaid R: N: & myself & son, will havenothing todo with them in 
anything ; the case being, in many respects altered from what it 
was about 30 years backward, I could declare unto you. I argued 
lately with a pastor of a judgment herein contrary to me, & could 
not but lay the blame upon him, of not looking after his flock, 
& I remembered him of, Say to Archippus,”* Take heed to thy 
Ministry, etc. ; &, that churches & Ministers ought to make such 
provision among themselves as none might be exposed to such a 
Temptation, as to appear in Assemblies so defiled, & to hear such 
as might seduce in one thing, or other, at one time or another, 
such as were weaker in the faith. It is a grievous thing to go & 
mendicate our bread at our enemies’ doors, especially when we 
might have better provision at home, efc. Many things else I 
spake, not convenient now to be expressed. But it is the fear 
of man that is, herein, a snare; for if liberty were indulged, to hear, 
or not to hear these men, none of these would be seen in their Con- 
gregations ; but the fear of losing 20 li a month, & a worse issue also 
to follow, is a great Temptation. You would little think, how, 
many Church-members have carried it, complied, declined, some 
fallen off, etc., in this searching, shaking time : Popery and Popish 
worship is openly set up at Somerset House ;”? neither have the 
papists been inquired into nor searched out in their meetings ; 
only, of late, notice was given, by a well-willer to the best religion, 
as I conceive of him, to Secretary Morris, of an open meeting of a 
company of Papists (I think in Holborn) who acquainted the King 
with it, who bade him do his office, which he did, & took the Priest, 
& a Jesuit, who had been active in that service, & they were com- 
mitted to the Gate-house, but soon after released®®. And the 

°7 Circingle, a horse girth ; then of the girdle with which the clergy fastened their 
cassocks. Used twice later in the letter. 

28 Colossians iv., 17. 

22 The residence of Henrietta Maria, the Queen Dowager. 

30 Pepys, under date 16th February, 1662-3, refers to thearrest of the priest in 
Holborn. The same authority gives abundant evidence of the popularity of 


the theatre. He describes a visit he paid to the Jewish synagogue, 14th October, 
1663. Of the unpopularity of the bishops he has much the same to say as Hooke. 
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Jews meet openly in their Synagogues ; & stage-players set up with 
the greatest confidence, & encouragement, & great are the con- 
fluences to the plays, & drunkards, & whore-mongers & such like 
fear no colours. The other Lord’s day, I saw a man woefully drunk 
in the open streets, & no officer seizing him, when 1 was fain to 
sneak into an house, close by him, to meet with a few godly persons, 
to worship God. Mr. Richard Saltonstall, sometimes of N.E., is 
lately come out of the Common Gaol at Shrosbury, to which he was 
sent by the Lord Newport,” for refusing to take the oath of Alle- 
giance till he was informed about it touching something that he 
scrupled, which was denied him. Here hath been grievous urging 
of oaths; & upon apprehensions, or any suspicions pretended, 
presently, Give him the oath. 

There was a fire about November last kindled in Trin: Coll: 
Chapel it is not certain (that ever I could hear) how & which way. 
But it happened about six of the clock at night, as the scholars were 
at supper, a little after their prayers were ended. The Table & its 
furniture & Mosaic work near it, & I know not how many, surplices, 
& the Tapers, were burned & much plate melted, & much of it also 
consumed, as I hear. About the beginning of the same month, 
The Militia of the Town intended to have visited the Fanatics, & 
to have strictly searched what they could discover, as touching a 
pretended plot, at that time said to be in the Nation ; The Chief 
Commander ( I take it a Major), having been at a Tavern where he 
left some company behind, went forth to attend the present occa- 
sion, after which one that he had been at the Tavern with. well 
known to him, came after him into the Market-place, or street, 
whom the Major bid to stand, but the Soldier not giving the word 
agreed upon, but saying only It is I, or the like, supposing that the 
Major knew him well by his voice, having been so newly together, 
the Major discharged upon him, & presently killed him. This I 
was told by an honest good man dwelling in Cambridge, who expected 
to have been troubled & searched by the soldiers & officers, & had 
warning of it, but this Providence so damped them that all their 
sport was spoiled. Upon the 26 of December, called by some St. 
Stephen’s day, there was a fire*® very near Mrs. Perry her house, 
not far from the Exchange, near Lothbury, which burned down-a 
new-built house inhabited by a merchant named De-lawny, whose 


31 Francis, Baron Newport, of High Ercall, Salop (1619-1708). Lord-Lieut. of 
Salop, 1660. (D.N.B., and G.#.C.) 

32 Pepys, 29th December, 1662, gives a similar description of the fire. Sir 
Thomas Alleyne was Lord Mayor of London in 1660. The book referred to is 
An Exact and most Impartial Accompt of the Indictment, Arraignment, Trial and 
Judgment (according to Law) of nine and twenty Regicides, the Murtherers of His 
Late Sacred Majesty of most Glorious Memory : Began at Hicks-Hall on Tuesday, 
the 9th of October, 1660. And Continued at the Sessions-House in the Old-Bayley 
untill Friday, the nineteenth of the same Moneth. London, 1660. 4to. 287 pp. 
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wife was daughter to Sir Thomas Allen, mentioned the foreman of 
the Jury, in the book printed touching the Trial of Harrison, Carey, 
& others executed at Charing Cross: She was great with child, 
in expectation every day of deliverance, the mid-wife with her, & a 
man, & his wife too (if I mistake not she had been her nurse). 
The house & every person in it, to the number of about 7, or 8, were 
consumed by that fire, not one escaping to signify anything that 
happened ; nor wasthere scarce any outcry heard. It seemeth They 
had been sitting up late, after feasting, & went to bed about 12, 
or one, at midnight, & were all burnt by about three of the clocks, 
or thereabouts, towards the morning. 

There is a Toleration talked of, & expected by many, since the 
King’s Declaration, which came forth, about a month or six weeks 
since. If I can procure it, I will send it to you. The Papists 
improve the best of their Interest to promote it, but as for their 
being tolerated, there are many of the Grandees against it, who are 
ready enough to promote a motion for toleration of the Protestant 
suffering party ; | could name men; but I forbear. The Bishops 
greatly abhor such a thing, as not being able to subsist but by 
rigour & persecution ; for had we Liberty, as to the exercise of 
Religion, they would be contemned by (almost) all men, & whereas 
few frequent their meeting places now, they would scarce have any 
then. They have therefore striven to strengthen themselves by 
moving & writing to Parliament men, before they come up to the 
City, to sit again on Febr: 18th. And, as I hear, some of their 
Letters were intercepted, & made known to the King, who was 
offended at some passages, & their practices. Much to do there 
hath been about this business, & what will become of it, & the issue 
be, we are all waiting. The Bishops began to look upon their 
kirk under a Cloud, & so cry (almost) acitum est, etc. Some would 
fain set prelate & Presbyterian at one, by alleviating & moderating 
the Act of Uniformity ; & some Presbyterians are ready enough to 
meet the Bishop half-way, & to swallow down Liturgy, if the choke- 
pear of abjuration of the Covenant, or some such thing, be not 
added to it. Here hath been treating with one party & another by 
Grandees of different state-principles. For it is well seen now, 
that the Act of Uniformity hath gotten no ground upon that which 
they call the fanatic party, but that it hath gained & prevailed by 
suffering, & their opposites lost very much, that the Land hath been, 
& is, greatly disquieted, the minds of multitudes, godly, & sober, 
yea Protestant more at large, very much troubled, some parliament 
men even ashamed to be seen in their countries, efc. Trade also 
declining. exceedingly, both in City & Country ; the causes whereof 
are 1. want of Liberty of Conscience for the people of God, through 
the late persecution ; which keeps in money, in the hands of mul- 
titudes discouraged, many removing to foreign parts: the Dutch 


o 
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giving great encouragement to comers over to them, & promising 
a competent salary for such Ministers as shall come over to their 
land, viz. 100 li per annum. 2. Vast sums of money lying in the 
hands of the Bishops. 3. Innumerable protections that have been 
granted to debtors by King & Parliament. 4. Much of our manu- 
factury, in times of former troubles & fears, made known to other 
countries, by such as fled tothem. 5. The ill manufactury of com- 
modities at home, which vend not, as formerly they did, insomuch 
that shop-keepers here, sometimes buy such commodities from foreign 
parts, which they were wont to buy here at home, which I myself 
was lately a witness of in a woollen-draper’sshop where I lately was ; 
the Commodities being better made abroad, than here, I could add 
something else very considerable which I will suppress. Only, 
one thing I may add to all, viz., the Curse of God upon our Trading, 
& upon a Land upon which his Indignation & wrath lieth. And, 
had not God, out of great pity, given this Land very great plenty 
of corn & fruits of all kinds, the last year, but continued the former 
dearth, England had been very miserable ere this day. And, as 
for the decay of Trade fore-mentioned, the present customs, among 
other arguments, do much demonstrate it. I have heard also, 
perhaps (or else you will) of the sale of Dunkirk, for which the 
hearts of most men are greatly sadded, considering, how Trade 
may further suffer thereby, & our ships be taken, & our coasts 
annoyed by Pirates & men of war as in former times they have been 
upon any difference between us, & our neighbours on the other side 
the sea, that washeth on their shores & ours. The French King 
was, (as I hear) somewhat high & resolute upon his offer to buy it, 
& we (having enough to do at home) were loth to provoke so 
potent a neighbour ; though want of money was a motive also to 
the sale. Great is the poverty of City & Country, & the land 
is exceeding populous, & Trade so decayed, that it is hardly re- 
cuperable. The City triumphed in hopes of great Trading about 
this time three years, but God hath greatly disappointed them. 
The Presbyterians are very much hated & reproached by the 
Episcopal party, far more than the Congregational, because these 
are contented to enjoy their Church-way among themselves, 
& not allotrioepiskopein*; whereas the other, espousing a 
National Church interest, will call the highest to an account, 
admonishing, & (if need be) excommunicate, efc. Many of those 
conterminous with Episcopacy, have broke down the Pale, & laid 
themselves common with the prelacy, hooped in their bellies cir- 
cingle-wise, taken up their mode, in vesture, gesture & worship, 
Some of such of them as non-conform, yet retain too much of the 
old tang, & (I doubt) sundry of them, if not many, are content to 


* Greek script in letter. Hooke has coined a verb from the noun which occurs 
I. Peter iv., 5, “ busybody in other men’s matters.” (A.V.) 
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be moderate Episcops & semi-prelatical. But there are in that 
form, others, of a more sweet, tender, & godly frame, & who abhor 
to move an inch forward to meet the prelate. 

The parliament is now sitting again ; The members were courted 
presently upon their coming up to the City, by men of one Interest 
& another ; & now they are in consultation. I have sent you the 
King’s speech. They have called Mr. Calamy’s release out of 
Newgate, into Question, Quo Jure, & sent for the Bp. of London his 
Certificate to the Ld. Mayor, & for the Ld. Mayor’s Mitlimus, 
appointing a Committee to examine the matter. Howbeit, He 
came forth of prison by the King’s power, **Sir Orlando Bridgman 
certifying the illegality of the Imprisonment, & Mr. Calamy was 
afterward with his Majesty, & met with kindness & favour from him. 
He-was released the same day, that Mr. Caryll & his Church came off 
victors. His Imprisonment was for preaching once in his own 
meeting-place, no Minister having been chosen in his room, nor 
any appointed to preach there at that time. No Ministerin England 
so gracious as he was within these three years, one of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains & who hath preached before him, and was offered the 
Bishopric of Coventry & Lichfield ; for he was one that adhered to 
his Majesty in his worst times, & was helpful to him. There hath 
been also a debate about Lent, whether to be observed or not; 
The Negative had 75 votes, but the Affirmative overbare them, 
as amounting to 120. There are great expectations of the issues 
of this great Assembly. We fear that there is nothing abated of 
their former severity, except the Lord (in whose hands their hearts 
are) incline them unto more favour & moderation. 

The Earl of Derby* hath, of late, put a man to death in the Isle 
of Man, for some offence, I take it, about surrendering the Island 
in the late times: many others also were condemned. It is said, that 
it was ill resented at the first, by the Highest ; but the Earl stands 
upon his power, efc. 

Some forces are lately sent to Scotland, to keep the discontented 
quiet, if they will not be ruled. The Lord Warriston (named, 


33 Warrant for release issued 13 Jan., 1662-3 (C.S.P.D. 1663-4, 10); for the 
proceedings in the House of Commons see Journal viii., 437-438, under dates 19 & 
20 Feb., 1662-3. 


34 The Isle of Man was granted to the Stanleys in 1406. On the imprisonment 
of James, 7th Earl of Derby, after the battle of Worcester (1651), William 
Christian (see D.N.B.) famous in Manx history as Illiam Dhone, or Brown-haired 
William, headed an insurrection, and afterwards joining with a Parliamentary 
force compelled the Countess to surrender. At the Restoration Charles, 8th Earl, 
had Christian arrested, & after trial, he was hanged on 2nd January 1662-3. The 
Earl defended his action on the ground that the Act of Indemnity was not applic- 
able to the Isleof Man. But the King deeply resented his assumption of sovereign 
rights, and Christian’s judges were imprisoned and fined. 
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Archibald Johnson*) a very pious man, was lately taken in France, 
& sent over hither by the King thereof, who intends to send over 
any other whom he can apprehend that are fled thither, of the 
obnoxious ones, out of his respect to his Relations here, & zeal for 
the lives & Interest of Kings, against such subjects as shall rise up 
against them. ‘This Laird is now brought over, & laid in the Tower. 
He was chairman in the Committee of Safety; But that, I suppose, 
which doth most of all, alta mente manere repostum, is a Letter which 
was written to him many years since by some eminent ones here 
about the beginning of the troubles of this Land ; in which it was 
desired of him, to stir up the Scots to enter England, which letter 
came to the knowledge of the late King, who sent for him, and willed 
him to shew him the said letter; He, leaving the King in hopes of 
so doing, returned home, & burnt the Letter, & withdrew himself, etc. 
He had, lately in France, a very great sickness, which hath much 
impaired his faculties, & memory. He is very, very poor, all being 
taken away from him; He hath a Lady & about 12 children, 
which live upon the Charities of some friends. I hear, that there are 
some also of those that are fled beyond seas, upon the like offences, 
or worse, who are very poor, & lowzy, & who live upon a very little 
per diem. There was lately four executed and quartered at 
Tyburn, who were trapanned into treasonable speeches by such as 
pretended to be all one with them. There is a book extant in 
print, which I have sent to you, relating the story, at large; you 
shall scarce read the like, I mean as to an Epistle Narrative 
of the Principal Trapanner dedicated to the King, wherein 
there is the strangest language that ever I read in my life.** 
John Baker*’ sometime a planter in New England had his part 
in this business, a vile person, & who hath been before the King 
about this matter, & he lieth now in Newgate; He is one that 
hateth me, & it is a great mercy that he hath not falsely accused 


% Archibald Johnston (1611-63), a prominent figure in Scottish politics. Before 
the Scots army entered England in 1640, he wrote a letter “‘ asking Lord Savile, 
then in London, to sound some leading English noblemen as to their willingness to 
aid the Scots in an invasion of England.” The reply signed by Essex, Brooke, 
Warwick & four other noblemen, was in the negative. But Savile drew up, a 
month or so later, an open declaration of support and attached to it the forged 
signatures of the six noblemen as well as his own. Later he owned the forgery. 
The Scots representatives refused to give up the document, but they cut out the 
signatures and burnt them in presence of one of the signatories (Gardiner, ix., 179, 
211). Johnston was one of the Scottish representatives on the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms. He was arrested at Rouen, & hanged at Edinburgh, 23rd July, 
1663. (D.N.B.) 

38 George Phillips, Nathaniel Gibbs, Thomas Tonge and Francis Stubbs were 
executed at Tyburn 22 Dec. 1662. The trapanner was William Hill, an ejected 
minister, afterwards beneficed in Gloucestershire for his services. His book is 
entitled A brief Narrative of that stupendous Tragedy lately intended to be acted 
by the Satanical Saints of these reforming Times: Humbly presented to the Kung’s 
Majesty. &c. (Cobbett State Trials, VI., 226 ; Kennet Register, 839, 845.) 

87C.8.P.D. 1663-4 (see Index). 
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me, a8 some (in that book) have done Mr. Phil. Nye, Mr. Lockyer,*® 
& some others, most falsely, who are not called into question. 
Many of the prisons are opened, & many prisoners for their Con- 
sciences, are released, &, between an 100 or 200 Quakers also®® at 
‘Liberty, perhaps, some of their ring-leaders yet in restraint ; one 
of these died lately in prison & his corpse was (if I mistake not) 
accompanied to the grave, by 1500 or 2,000 of his Judgment. Near 
about twenty of these men have died in or by their imprisonment. 
The “Lord St. John is gone beyond the seas, into France, Geneva, 
or Italy, accompanied with a servant, as not willing to stay here 
any longer, etc. The Marquess of Ormond (they say) is made Prince 
of Triperary (sic) in Ireland. 

You will hear, perhaps, of the Trigon (an extraordinary Con- 
stellation, or meeting together of planets, so as hath rarely happened. 
in the world) upon the 2nd of December last.*! If I forget not, it is 
said, The 1s* Trigon was in Enoch’s time ; the 274, at Noah’s flood ; 
the3"4, at Abraham’s coming out of Ur of the Chaldees; the 4, atthe 
Egyptian bondage, or the coming out of it; the 5th, in diebus Regnum 
Israelis, but particularly in what King’s reign, I cannot hear ; the 
6%, if not at the coming out of Babylon, yet | am sure I have heard, 
in the days of Jesus Christ ; perhaps, both ; my memory may fail 
me; the 7, in the time of Charles the Great, I think; about the time 
of the first rising of the Turk & Pope. Since which time (as the 
longest interval) this Conjunction happened not, till the last Dec: 
2nd, 1662. Strange things are expected in the world. Some say, 
that these planets were in the like Conjunction, when the world 
began. There is a great talk by some of ’63, & also ’66. 

As for foreign Intelligence you will meet with some in the Corantos 
sent you®; though we give nogreat heed to them astouching domestic 
affairs. You will want the Information of your old acquaintance, 
The Pacificator, of whom I have not heard these many months ; 
nor do I know where he is. The Printed Papers will relate to you 
among other things, the warlike preparations between French & 
Pope, occasioned at Ist, as I take it, for some great indignity offered 
to the French Ambassador in Rome, in assaulting his house to seize 
some person or persons ; fled thither for refuge ; I think also that 
blood was shed, in this assault.*® The Cardinal Imperial** was 

38 Nicholas Lockyer (1611-85), ejected Eton College, 1660. 

39 Warrant 13th January, 1663-4 for release of Quakers & others in Newgate for 
attending unlawful meetings (C.S.P.D. 1663-4. 10. 

49 Oliver St. John (1598-1673) Chief Justice in Interregnum. Died abroad. 

41 A set of three signs of the zodiac. 

42 Courants, gazeteers. 

48'The Duc de Créqui, French Ambassador at Rome, behaved with calculated 
arrogance. His unpopularity led toa brawl between the Vatican guards & members 
of his suite, some of whom were killed. Pope Alexander VII not showing readiness 
to make reparation, Louis XIV. seized Avignon, prepared to invade Italy and 
compelled the Pope to make a humiliating submission. (Lavisse, vii., 2, 268 ff). 

Lorenzo Imperiali, of Genoa, governor of Rome, since 1654. 
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delinquent about this matter. Much endeavour hath been used for 
accommodation without fruit. I know not, what it will come to. 
Some (& I think, the most) suppose they are in good earnest ; but, as 
yet, I am willing to suspend my belief, having heard of the actings 
of the French King against the Protestants under his dominions 
as in the University at Montauban destroying also (as I have 
read) 20 Protestant Churches, & intending to do the like with more 
than double the numbers in Languedoc, as also (as some have said) 
summoning Geneva, & discharging some Protestant Guards about 
his person who have claimed their places by a kind of Inheritance. 
Whether when forces are raised, he & the Pope may not join to- 
gether, or he himself turn his own forces against the Protestants, 
& against some over against him, I know not, for Dunkirk is now in 
his hand, eic. A little time will discover his purposes, who grows 
rich, great & proud, & hath been out of Action, since his wars with 
Spain, of whom he had the better, after many years conflicting. 
The Duke of Newburg hath also intended the banishing of the 
Protestants out of his Territories, if it be not done already ; only the 
Marquis of Brandenburg, & the Dutch (If I mistake it not, I think the 
Intelligence in printspeak something ofit)have endeavoured to oppose 
him init. One Placentinus, (Professor of Astronomy & Theology 
in Brandenburg) is said to have been, not long since, in a Trance 14 
days, wherein he did neither eat nor drink, out of which when he 
came, he said, That the Pope should receive a great wound in 63, 
& be quite overthrown in ’69; that Bohemia should enjoy its former 
privileges, & the Marquess of ‘Brandenburg be king of it (I think) in 
66 : And also, That Comenius* should die at four years end. It is 
the same Comenius that hath written over hither this very Relation 
to some friends (I have forgotten his name) in England. This is 
that famous Comenius. I had almost forgotten to tell you what I 
met with the last summer in a meeting of several ministers (I suppose 
between 12 & 20 of them) who are pleased to admit me to be among 
them. Among these there came in one, whose name, till then, I 
knew not, nor did I even see him before ; he came out of the country 
not far from the place where you were born,** in habit unlike to a 
minister, of a very sober & serious countenance, who, at the close of 
the meeting, made a relation of many visions which he had seen for 
the space of 5 or 6 years past, viz.; concerning the Protector & his 
fall, & the fall also of his son, and the coming in of the King, & the 
execution of those that were hanged, drawn & quartered; & I re- 
member, he said, that when this last was showed him, he looked upon 
them to observe whether he could discern himself among them : 
He was also showed Lambert’s fall in the north, by the defection 


45° A famous writer on education and the last bishop of the old church of the 
Moravian and Bohemian Brethren,” died 1671. (nc. Brit.) 
46 Davenport baptized. Holy Trinity, Coventry, 9th April, 1597. (Waters, 205.) 
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of his Followers, & something also touching the City of London, & 
many other things which I mention not. Of these and the like things 
he discoursed about the space of an hour ; after which I was necessi- 
tated to depart, having far to go to my Lodging. The manisa very 
godly minister, & able, & several of them who heard this Relation 
had further discourse with him afterwards some part of a night, 
examining him with questions, among whom was the Pastor of 
Mr. R. N. I do not understand that they were dissatisfied, He is 
much respected of them, to say no more. These things have been 
discovered to the view of his mind (I think, it is his own expression) 
after prayer, & meditation, & sometimes in the morning on his bed. 
Some other things I could say of him, as to his fore-seeings, upon 
discoveries in prayer, which have accordingly fallen out. 

I listen also much after the motions of the Turk*’ whereof the 
Intelligence, every week, writes something. For his slaying the 3"4 
part of men (viz: Anti-Christians) Rev. ix., 18, 19, 20, 21, and, the 
slaying of the witnesses by the Beast that ascendeth out of the 
bottomless pit. Rev. xi., 7 (I say). These two are the two great 
things mentioned to be done under the 6 Trumpet, which some 
are of opinion is drawing on to its last blast. 

The Ejected Ministers in this Land, are (many of them) in a very 
low & poor condition, & many contributions are made for them. 
Dr. Cornelius Burgesse**, who, about 4 years backward, was worth 
near a £1,000 per annum is fain now to beg his bread ; I saw a letter 
of his to Dr. W.*® (whom you mention in your letters to me) wherein 
he expresseth his miserable state, as, without house & home, & 
friends, indebted also several hundreds of pounds; a further Collection 
must be madeforhim. Some other Ministers in their great poverty, 
are in the City, whither they came up for help & an hard shift they 
make, some teaching school, or scholars, here & there, some get 
into some good families, some are put to Cutting of Tobacco, and 
to take up very mean employments; etc. In the meantime, the 
circlingers walk on every side, with their shining faces, many of them 
like very good fellows. But now, The Bishops begin to fear a little. 
He, of London®, complained on the last Friday, in the upper house, 
of some abuses done to them, by slanders & taxes, efc ; Itis thought, 
he had respect therein, especially, to himself, as suffering in his name 
through one Lady Bennet, with whom, some say, He was well 
acquainted, etc ; & he desired to know, whether the Bishops were 


47 The Ottoman empire had been restored by Mohammed Kiuprili, grand vizier, 
1656-61. His son Achmet led an invasion of Austria in 1663. 

48 Burgess was ejected from Wells. He had purchased the manor of Wells, for 
ye he was offered £12,000 in 1659, but lost it without compensation in 1660. 
(D.N.B. 

49 Probably Henry Wilkinson, ejected from canonry of Christ Church, Oxford, 
& afterwards resident at Clapham, Surrey, where Hooke was in 1661. 

50 Sheldon, Bp. of London, October, 1660—June, 1663. 
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Pares, Compeers in that house, hoping, perhaps, that (if so) he 
should be relieved against such slanders, as a Peer, & to prosecute 
an unjust tax or charge of that nature, as scandalum Magnatum. 
Upon this, it was taken into consideration, whether they were peers, 
or not, though they sat where they did among such as were so indeed; 
& it was ordered, that the matter should be debated in the house, 
& that the house should have counsel on their side, & the Bishops 
on theirs. These desired to be present at the debating; ‘twas 
answered, No, but if they pleased, they might stand at the Bar, 
but they might not sit as judges in their own Case. After this, they 
were so bemused, and smitten, That (I take it) upon the next day, 
they desired to waive this matter & to let it fall™, but a very great 
person spake his mind concerning them, & among other things, said, 
that it were desirable if men of their ‘function did not Marry, or, 
to the like effect, which was seconded by some other; because the 
Bishops’ wives began to take upon them, & to contend for place with 
the wives of such as were better than themselves, &, that their 
children, in time might do the like, ete. There are certain noblemen, 
whom I shaJl not name, who had Clerks imposed, by the fore- 
said Bishop, when their livings were vacant, who took it very 
ill; one of them, I hear, came to him to speak with him, and was 
made to wait a great while, at last the Bishop came to him, & the 
nobleman saluted him with much respect, the Bishop moving his 
hat, or a little uncovering his head, & asking him, what his business 
was, who answered, as ’twas told me, that he had waited long, & 
had weighty business, but I will not be beholding to such a proud 
prelate as thou art. I expect to see them fall ere long as lightning 
from heaven. 

His Majesty sent for Mr. Calamy, Dr. Bates, & Dr. Manton (& 
some say, Mt. Baxter*? also) on the last of the last week, & took them 
into his Closet, & promised to restore them to their employments 
& places again, as pitying that such men should be vacant, pro- 
testing also against the Popish religion, as "tis said. Before they 
went in with the King, some said what do these Presbyters here ? but 
when they came out, they said, your servant, Mr. Calamy, & your 
servant, Dr. Manton, etc. It was told them, that a Bill for Liberty 
should be given in to the house, but however it went, they should 
have their Liberty, 7.e. upon subscribing (I take it) 13 articles, touch- 
ing doctrine & worship, in which there is nothing (as they say) 
offensive to a tender conscience. There is a distinction between an 
Act of Comprehension, & an Act of Indulgence ; some are for the 1*, 
others not. The 1st is Comprehensive as to all forms in religion 
(excepting, I suppose, Papists, but I cannot well tell). The other 


51 The order for hearing the counsel of the bishops at the bar of the House of 
Lords was withdrawn 21st February, 1662-3. (Journal xi., 481.) 
52 Baxter refused to go. 
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leaves it to his Majesty, to indulge whom he seeth good., On the 
last day of the last week, A motion was made in the lower house 
for Liberty according to the King’s Declaration, which I have sent 
you : It was disresented by some that spake after him that made the 
motion, & a disaffected spirit to Liberty was much discovered by 
very many; & the business was referred to be debated upon the 
Wednesday following, which is the present day,”® what will come of 
it] cannot yet tell. [I want time to write much more, & have written 
more already than I have done these 4 or 5 months, as writing very 
little now, except now and then a short letter. What I do, as to 
speaking, I do it, of late, by Meditation, methodizing the matter as 
God is pleased to helpme. I can study but little, nor sit long, & am 
very much diverted by persons & occasions ; yet, God vouchsafes 
to help me, though I exercise™ double, if not treble to what I did 
before. My life spends apace now, & I am now newly entered in 
magnum Clymactericum. Iam not, at present, where I was, when 
you wrote last to me, yet in the same Family, but in a place of some 
Privilege, not in parochial precincts. The bearer hereof may, perhaps, 
tell you, if need be. The gentleman with whom I am married the 
daughter of one to whom Mr. Aldersey was Uncle, with whom, they 
say, you were very well acquainted. This Gentleman also liveth 
together with us, a courtier sometimes, & a scholar, & like some 
time to have been University Orator. He is Episcopal, but 
very quiet, his wife as much, & more, Anti-Episcopal, one of 
very great parts, & undaunted spirit & resolution, to whom I 
am very much beholding, as I am to the whole Family. My 
wife (through the goodness of God) is in good health, and intends, 
I think, to write unto you. My children also are in good health, 
some of them I have comfort'in, with some others of them I have 
been somewhat exercised. I do most humbly beg your prayers for 
myself & mine; I beseech you press earnestly for me & them. I 
am now thinking every day of my last day, & have walked up & down 
a great while in the dark, grieving that I have done no more for 
God during so many years as I have lived, & particularly with you 
I have wandered up and down in the world, & done little, or gained 
little as to my better part, spent precious seasons after the rate of 
Common Time, made little or no progress; I have too much favoured 
myself, indulged my ease, & been sparing of myself for the best 
Master in the World. I much question from what principle I have 
acted. I can see little to bear me up, which way soever I look. 
During my abode with you, I did little, or rather nothing. I am 
greatly ashamed of it. The conversation of that sweet Dr.” 


53 Commons Journal, 25th February, 1662-3, viii., 440. 

54 Preach, &c. 

55 Dr. Wilkinson, as above; for a testimony to his activity in preaching, see a 
letter of October, 1661. MU.H.S., 173. 
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forementioned, hath very much convinced me, the greatest enemy to 
sloth, & one as liberal of himself for God, & his work, as ever I knew. 
I might say much more, but in writing this, I am interrupted, & 
could easily lay aside my pen, & sit down, & weep over myself. Sir, 
I know your tender heart, & your interest in heaven ; improve it for 
one who much honoureth you, & whom, I know, you love. Pray 
fervently for a right principle, & some, be it but a little, sense of the 
love of Christ, etc. I have not said this much to anyone, except, 
(perhaps, to my dear wife, who holds her integrity, & grows apace. 

I must now conclude ; acquainting only with the severity of the 
Parliament against Toleration, in their debate yesterday, Feb. 25, 
concerning his Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty. It is said, they 
sent, to give his Majesty Thanks for his adherence to the Act of 
Indemnity, & Act of Uniformity, & protestation against Popery, 
humbly petitioning against Toleration. 

I heard, that one should say, There were 2000 fanatic Ministers 
in the Land, who must needs therefore have very many adherents, 
which would prove very dangerous to the peace both of Church & 
State— That if nettles be gently handled they will sting ; etc. 

What you think meet, you may communicate to our dear friends 
& brethren with you; That, newly before expressed, touching my 
own state, especially inward, you may conceal it, excepting you 
think it may advantage me, as to the prayers of such as you shall 
judge wise, etc. 

I hear that your beloved son, Mr. John Davenport, hath changed 
his condition. I have often begged the blessing of God upon it. 
Part of this fore-noon I spent with Mr. Winthrop™, Major Thomson” 
(who hath bought Mr. Whitfield’s house & land at Guildford) also 
Captain Scott" of Long Island, & Mr. Nath: Whitefield ; in debating 
the business of your Colony. They all came, unlooked for, or 
undesired of me, to the place of my present abode, about this 
matter ; I desired to be spared, but upon entreaty, was willing to 
hear what could be said on the one side, or other, and what might 
conduce to a comfortable accommodation, that you might enjoy your 
former Liberties in Church & Commonwealth ; which (as things are 
now like to go with you) are in danger to be utterly lost. Mr. 
Winthrop apologizeth for himself, That it was not his Intention, 


56 John Winthrop, the younger, (1606-1676), came to England in 1662 to obtain 
a charter for Connecticut, sealed 10th May, 1662. The crux of the matter was the 
inclusion of New Haven, referred to above. 

5? Major Robert Thompson purchased from Henry Whitefield, minister, Guildford, 
Conn., who returned to England in 1651,his property in Guildford, including the 
famous ‘‘stone-house”’ built in 1639—one of the oldest buildings in New England 
now standing (Waters, Gleanings, 66). ‘Thompson gave letters for New England 
to Wilson at the same time as Hooke, but hearing there was to be a search he 
withdrew them again (C.S.P.D. Car. ii., 72, 16). For Thompson’s will (P.C.C. 
14th April, 1691) see Waters, 65. 

58 John Scott, a disreputable adventurer, see D.N.B. 
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you should have been thus dealt with by his neighbours at Connecti- 
cut, nor that your Liberties should have been the least infringed, 
&, that it is his desire, that yet you may enjoy them as much to the 
full as you ever did. It was desired of him by us all, That he would 
at this time, by the 1s*, write to Connecticut, & make known as much 
to them, and that whereas they betrusted him as their Agent, to 
act for them, it was meet they should be advised by him & not cross 
his former promises & resolutions on your behalf. Though he 
saith that Mr. Leete’® came up to him to Connecticut, before he 
came away, desiring him to take in your Colony with theirs on the 
River. I hope you will not rest, till he hath done his best to set 
you by yourselves, & so procure your settlement upon your Ist 
foundation. Rev‘ Sir! you will bear with my prolixity. I most 
humbly salute you, as also very much honoured MS. Davenport, with 
Mr. John Davenport & his Consort, the daughter (as I hear) of my 
very good friends. The God of Abraham give you to see his blessing 
upon the State your only & beloved son is entered into. I have 
many more among you to be saluted also by me, particularly Mr. 
Jones, & Mts. Jones, M'. Gilbert®®, my dear brother, your colleague, 
to whom I shall not write at present. His, from Boston, I received. 
I cannot mention every one, I heartily love them all both collectively 
and distributively. The God of peace be with you all, & steer your 
course for you in this dark hour, through winds & waves of oppo- 
sition, & give me (the meanest of all, if anything) to meet you at the 
Haven of eternal rest in an infinitely better world. Amen. 


March. 24. 1663. Yours very greatly obliged, much honouring, 
& intimately loving you, etc. 

I pray, salute my Relations you mentioned in one of your last, & 
acquaint them with as much of this as you think fit. Tell them 
our friends here are well. 


A. G. MatrrueEws. 


59 William Leete, governor New Haven, 1661-5 (Savage, Gen. Dict.). 
0 Perhaps Thomas Gilbert, ejected Ealing 1660, buried Charlestown 28th 
October, 1673. (D.N.B.) 
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An Eighteenth Century Ordination Certificate. 


In the minister’s vestry of Clapton Park Congregational 
Church, London, there has hung for many years the translation 
of an ordination certificate of a minister of the Old Gravel 
Pit Chapel, from which Clapton Park sprang. The translation 
was made by Mr. C. E. B. Reed, son of Sir Charles Reed, a 
member of the Church, and chairman of the London School 
Board. The certificate looked interesting enough to copy, 
and when it was taken down one was delighted to find the 
original on the other side. It is here transcribed, and the 
translation given. Latinists may amuse themselves by 
noticing where they can improve on Mr. Reed’s rendering. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


THE ORIGINAL CERTIFICATE 


of the Ordination of the Revd. George Smyth as Pastor at the 
O.G. Pit Chapel. 


Presented by Mr. Charles Reed. 


Nos infra-scripti Ecclesiarum Pastores et S. S. Evangelii Ministri, 
omnes hasce literas lecturos certiores facimus ; D. Georgium Smyth, 
in Academia Glascuensi liberalium Artium Magistrum, post 
studiorum Academicorum curriculum, primo Londini, deinde 
Glascoie, postremo Lugduni Batavorum feliciter emensum, et 
solennem ad munus pastorale (in vico vulgo vocato Hackney) 
vocationem; multis etiam Eruditionis; pietatis, viteque ad 
Evangelii regulam formate, ut et ad docendum aptitudinis et 
concionandi per gratz praxeds iudiciis nixam ; a Nobis cum precibus 
Jejunis ac manuum Impositione ad prefatum munus pastorale 
hodie separatum et presbyterum rite ordinatum fuisse: cujus 
id circo sacras literas in publicis Christianorum coetibus docendi, 
Evangelii Sacramenta administrandi et Disciplinam Ecclesiasticam 
exercendi, (juxta Kcclesie primeve et ad illius normam 
Reformatz ordinem) potestatem unanimiter comprobavimus, 
Fraternitatis denique dexteram dedimus. Quapropter ipsum 
omnibus Ecclesiarum pastoribus et fidelibus cunctis, presertim 
fratribus nostris in dicto vico, ut legitimum verbi Divini Ministrum 
ex animo commendamus; illique ejusque piis in Domini Jesu 
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Christi vinea laboribus uberem Jehove benedictionem ardentibus 
adprecamur votis. 


GoLiz~LmMus LorimMER JERE4S, SMITH 
Epo. Catamy, S.T.P. S.[?] Browne 
JosH. OLDFIELD, S.T.P. W. Tone 

B. Rosinson Tuo. REYNOLDS 
Jou. Evans W. Harris 


DanieEL Mayo. 
Datum Londini XIV Kal. Januarii, 
Anno Airs Christians MDCCX VI. 


Certificate of the Ordination of the Revd. George Smyth, 
Pastor at the Old Gravel Pit Chapel—translated from 
the original document by Mr. Charles E. B. Reed. 


We the undersigned Pastors of Churches and Ministers of the 
Most Holy Gospel do certify all who shall read this letter :—that 
Mr. George Smyth, Master of Arts in the University of Glasgow, 
after completing the curriculum of academical studies, first at 
London, next at Glasgow, lastly at Leyden in Holland, and after 
the usual call to the pastoral office (in the hamlet commonly called 
Hackney)—a call supported moreover by many proofs of scholar- 
ship, piety and a life conformed to the rule of the Gospel, no less 
than of aptness for teaching, and a highly acceptable style of preach- 
ing ;—has been this day with prayers, fasting and laying on of hands, 
set apart by us to the aforesaid pastoral office, and duly ordained 
presbyter; whose authority therefore for teaching the Holy 
Scriptures in the public assemblies of Christians, of administering 
the Sacraments of the Gospel and of exercising ecclesiastical disci- 
pline (in accordance with the order of the early Church and the model 
of the Church Reformed) we have unanimously approved and 
further have given him the right hand of brotherhood. Wherefore 
we heartily recommend the above to all pastors of Churches and the 
whole of the faithful, especially to our brethren in the said hamlet, 
as a legitimate minister of the Divine Word, and upon him and his 
pious labours in the vineyard of the Lord Jesus Christ, we invoke 
with fervent prayers, the fruitful blessing of Jehovah. 


(Signed) 
GuLieLMus LORIMER JERE4E, SMITH 
Epmu: Cauamy, S8.T.P. S. BRowNE 
JosH: OLpFIELD, S.T.P. W. Tone 
B. Roprnson Tuo: REYNOLDS 
JOH. EVANS W. Harris 


DanteL Mayo 
London 14th January 
an the year of the Christian Era 
1716 
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A PopuLar History oF THE FREE CHURCHES. By C. Silvester 
Horne, M.A. With additional chapter (1903-1926) by 
Albert Peel, M.A., Litt.D., Cong. Union of England 
and Wales. 5s. 


HE continued demand for this ‘‘ vigorous and vivid ”’ narrative, 
which has been out of print for some years, has been most 
happily met by this (the eleventh) issue, and we should not 

be surprised if its early triumphs (when six editions were put out in 
one year) were repeated. The book was one of the finest of many 
fine services rendered by Mr. Horne, and the needful additional 
chapter could not have been in more competent hands than those 
of Dr. Peel. In spite of the difficulty of lack of distance from the 
period he has given us a very just estimate of the last five and 
twenty years. After dealing with the decline of the political power of 
Nonconformity and the mitigation of dissenting asperity, he touches 
on such matters as Church union, religious and secular education, 
Welsh Disestablishment, theological and social activities, denomi- 
national problems, church extension and the effects of the war. He 
diagnoses our present discontents, but is not pessimistic, and indi- 
cates where our powers really lie. 

I remember a sentence of Mr. Bernard Manning’s in a Congrega- 
tional Quarterly article which well sums up this matter: ‘“‘ Our 
Free Churches cannot go on living as a protest against injustices 
that have been removed and errors that are dying. Nonconformity 
must send out a positive note to-day in religion as it did yesterday 
in politics, and if it does this it will gather not less enthusiastic 
and even purer support than it gathered in the nineteenth century.” 

One or two brief notes may be added. On page 437 in the para- 
graph on projects for (Church) union in the British Commonwealth 
—the words ‘‘ many ”’ and “‘ some” might well read ‘‘ some”’ and 
“one.” And the Presbyterian minority in Canada is not so small. 
Cheshunt College is not strictly Congregational; the Unitarian 
College at Manchester (p. 438) is still there—what is in Oxford is 
Manchester New College, previously in London. The name of 
Hope Moulton at least should be added (p. 442) to the list of Biblical 
scholars, and something should be said in particular of his Wesleyan 
Central Missions and of the Student Christian Movement. In the 
present edition the old plates have been used to enable the reprint 
to be issued cheaply, but I hope that in future a page will be given to 
the noting and correcting of the “‘ minor slips ’’ made by Mr. Horne: 
as a sound historian Dr. Peel must not go on propagating them. 

In the Index “‘ Increase Mathew ”’ should be ‘‘ Increase Mather.” 
“‘Sedburgh ”’ should be “Sedbergh,” and the rather cryptic 
reference to ‘“‘ Harrison, Richard’’—which looks like a good 
illustration of a marginal gloss creeping into his text—should be 
made clearer. A. J. GRIEVE. 
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